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These Billfolds 
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At Last! Here’s the Billfold you've been 
waiting for since Pearl Hatbor. Here's the 
Billfold most wanted by men everywhere— 
now for the first time offered ata price that's 
Ge neer save for a Billfold of ‘such un- 
mistakable gopi; You've never known 
ceal Billfold satisfaction until you've used 
this “Zip-all-around” DeLuxe Pass Case Bill- 
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Shake it ell you want and nothing can fall 
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carry is in full plain view, ready for instant 
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I will train YOU 
at Home in Spare Time 


Send the coupon for my FREE 
64-page book, “Win Rich Rewards 
in Radio.” See how knowing Radio 
can give you security, a prosperous 
future, Read how N.R.I. trains you 
at home. Read how you practice 
building, testing, repairing Radios 
with SIX BIG KITS of Radio Parts 
I send you. 


Future for Trained Men Is Bright in 
Radio, Television, Electronics 


The Radio Repair business is booming 
NOW. Fixing Radios pays good money as 
a spare time or full time business. Trained 
Radio Technicians also find wide-open oppor- 
tunities in Police, Aviation, Marine Radio, 
in Broadcasting, Radio Manufacturing, Pub- 
lic Address work, etc. Think of the boom 
coming when new Radios can be made! 
Think of even greater opportunities when 
Television, FM, Electronics, can be offered 
to the public! 


Many Beginners Soon Make $5, $10 
a Week EXTRA in Spare Time 


The day you enroll I start sending EXTRA 
MONEY JOB SHEETS to help you make 
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64-page book. It’s packed with facts about 
opportunities for you. Read about my Course. 
Read letters from men I trained, telling what 
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SMITH, President, Dept. 5HO9, National 
Radio Institute, Pioneer Home Study Radio 
School, Washington 9, D. C. 
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resistanca, receiver output, 
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OHNNY KNIGHT didn’t hear the door 

open or close. He was sprawled in a 

swivel chair, his feet planted on top. of his 
desk, his morning newspaper opened at the 
sports page. 

Then some sixth sense warned him that 
he had a visitor. He let his eyes crawl over 
the top of the newspaper and suddenly found 
himself looking into the muzzle of a re- 
volver. ; 

The face behind the gun was startlingly 
vivid. He had a chin and a mouth like a 
girl’s. His hair was blond and wavy. And 
the pupils of his eyes were like pin points. 
A hophead, Johnny thought angrily, and 
started to rise. 2 

“Get your hat,” the stranger ordered. His 
voice was low and even, yet there was 
menace behind it. Johnny didn’t like the 
ugly, deepening glitter in his eyes. The fel- 
low was playing for keeps! 

Johnny got his hat. They moved out of 
Johnny’s office, walked down the stairs and 
out through the lobby. There was a Chevvy 
coupe at the curb with an ex-pug at the 
wheel. Johnny was pushed into the car. 
They drove rapidly to the Sundown Club 
where Vitala Barretti, local gambling czar, 
was waiting for them. : 


A Grim Warning 


Barretti came right to the point. Johnny 
Knight did public relations work for Marvin 
Reynolds, powerful industrialist and presi- 
dent of the Reform Council. Reynolds had 
closed down several of Barretti’s businesses, 
but when he initiated a campaign against the 
Sundown Club, Barretti was ready for. war. 

“They call it off and keep out of here,” 
opn warned, “or somebody gets hurt. 
Bad.’ 

Johnny listened to Barretti, then told him 
to wash his own dirty linen and keep his 
gunsels away from him. After that he strode 
out of the club and thumbed a lift back to 
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On the way the Chevvy coupe, its exhaust 
roaring, raced past the truck in which Johnny 
was riding. Johnny went directly to his 
office, 

When he opened the door he saw a man 
sitting in the swivel chair. He was slouched 
way down on his spine, a soft hat pushed 
well forward on his head with the brim rest- 
ing on the bridge of his nose, A gun lay on 
the desk. 

Johnny yelled, but received no answer. 
He moved around the desk and shook the 
man, Immediately the man folded up like 
an accordion and pitched off the chair. His 
hat rolled away. There was a gaping hole 
in the middle of his forehead! 

Although Johnny didn’t realize it, this was 
only the first step on a deadly merry-go- 
round of violence and murder that headlines 
the speedy two-fisted $2.00 William Morrow 
& Company mystery novel, starring Johnny 
Knight and Sid Ames, which appears com- 
plete in our next issue: 


YOU ONLY HANG ONCE 
By 
H. W. RODEN 


With a start of surprise Johnny recognized 
the dead man as a lawyer by the name of 
Berenton with offices on the same floor. And 
suddenly he remembered Barretti’s warning 
that if Reynolds and the Reform Council 
didn’t leave him alone things would begin to 
happen. 

Had they begun to happen already? There 
was no time to find out now. But one thing 
he knew. He couldn’t afford to have Beren- 
ton’s body feund in his office. So he called 
his pal, Sid Ames, a private investigator. 

Ames arrived in a hurry. Together they 
searched Berenton—and discovered a bill- 
fold containing fifty thousand dollars, Johnny 
placed the money in an envelope and put 

(Continued on page 8) 
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I am finding a new joy that I 
never experienced before, for E 
have always wanted to play, but 
bad given up hope until I heard 
of your course. 5 

*Q. S. Lucien, Okla, 





You Can't Beat li 


I am glad to tell anyone about 
the U. S. School. It is just what 
they say it is and they will do 
what they say they will. If you 
want to learn you can’t 
beat it! 


*W. E. D., N. Mex, 


*Actual pupils names on request, 
Pictures by professional models, 


Learned Quickly at Home z 


I didn't dream I could actually learn to 
play without a teacher. Now when I play 
for people they ha: believe t 
learned to play so well ap short a rae earned 






Plays at Dances 


money playing at dances. 
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I have completed your course and your 
lessons have been most satisfactory. I can 
that r play all of the popular songs. I have also 


*B, N, J.. New York. 






Wouldn't Take $1000 for Course 


The lessons are so simple that anyone cam 
understand them. I have learned to pl 
by note in a little more than a month. 
wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for my 
course, “8. E. A., Kansas City, Mo, 


You, too, can play any instrument, 


By this EASY 


OU think it’s difficult to learn 

music? That’s what thousands 
of others have thought! Just like 
you, they long to play some instru- 
ment—the piano, violin, guitar, 
saxophone or other favorites, But 
they denied themselves the pleasure 
—because they thought it took 
months and years of tedious study 
to learn, 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 


And then they made an amazing 
discovery! They learned ahout a 
wonderful way to learn music at 
home—without a private teacher— 
without tedious study—and in & 
surprisingly short time. They wrote 
to the U. S. School of Music for the 
facts about this remarkable short- 
cut method. And the 
facts opened their eyes! 
They were amazed to 
find how easy it was to 
learn. 

The result? Over 750- 
000 men and women 
have studied music at 
home this simple, A-B-C 
way. Now, all over the 


world, enthusiastic mu- 4 Plano 
sic-lovers are enjoying pete 
the thrilling satisfac- Buiter. 
tion of creating their | violin 


own music. They have 
found the key to good 
time, poularity and 
profit. 


Costs Less Than Te a Day 


And that’s what you 
can do, right now. Get 
the proof that oN too, 
can learn to play your 
favorite instrument — 
quickly, easily, in spare 


U. S$. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
2948 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 


Picture Sample, 


Piano Accordion Ukulele 
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NOTE: If you are under 16 years of age, parent must sign coupon, 
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SAVE 2e— STICK COUPON ON PENNY POSTCARD 


I 
I am interested in musio study, particularly in the instrument J 
Checked below. Please send me your free illustrated bookleb 5 
“How to Learn Music at Home,” and your free Print and j 
I 
Plain Accordion Clarinet Practical f 
Saxophone Trombone Finger 4 
Trumpet, Cornet Flute Control 1 

Reed Organ Modern Piccolo 
Tenor Banjo Elementary Mandolin } 
Harmony I 

Have you 
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A-B-C Method 


time at home for less than seven 
cents a day. Never mind if you have 
no musical knowledge, training or 
talent. Just read the fascinating 
booklet and Print and Picture sam- 
ple that fully explains all about the 
famous U. S. School method, If in- 
terested tear out the coupon now, 
before you turn the page. U. 

School of Mu- 
sic, 2948 Bruns- 
wick Bldg. 
New York 10, 
N. Y. Largest 
school of its 
kind in the 
world. (47th } or by trick charts. 
year) Our method teaches 


you to play by aos 
FREE! 


tual notes — not by 
any trick or number 
Print and Picture 
Sample 


NOTICE 
Please don’t confuse 
the U. S. School of 
Music method . with - 
any system of teach~ 
ing music “by ear’ 


system, 


"(Please print) 
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New HOSPITAL and 
SURGICAL POLICY 


Costs 3¢a a Day f for Adults 
Only 1%2¢a Day t for Children 


Now ONE Family Hospital and and Surgical Expense Policy 
insures your whole family—mother, father, and children! 
Issued for anyone in good health from 3 months to 65 ears, 
without medical examination. Provides cash to help pay 
hospital and surgical bills for EACH and EVERY 3 somes 
insured; pays benefits evenif you or bres insured go to 
hospital several times in any year. Pays $4.00 a day for 
90 days for hospital room; also pays surgical operation 
benefits from $5.00 to $100.00; pays $10.00 for operating 
room, $10.00 for anesthetic, $5.00 for medicines, and cash 
for other expenses such as X-rays and ambulance, up to 
a total of $50.00. Yes! This Family Policy helps pay hos- 
pital and surgical bills for ordinary or serious accidents 
immediately; forsicknesses (after policy in force30days); 
even forchildbirthand female disorders (after one year), 
and for many other disabilities not covered by other pol- 
icies, Benefits start as provided, the first day you enter 
hospital. You select your own doctor and hospital. This 
policy issued iriak atspecial family ratesby ig strong 
pi any with over $2,000,000.00 surplus for policyholders. 
D NO MONEY. Mail coupon below for details, 
j i FREE, No agent will call on you. ACT TODAY! 
“prea I e RAEE a r AEE E mies | 
1 STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 
i penn STERLING BLDG., CHICAGO 22, ILL. i 
$ Send me FREE INFORMATION earot) Low:Gest Family ` 
a Group Plan for Hospital and Surgical Insi 
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it in his pocket until he had a chance to turn 
it over to the police. 


Fifty Grand Steal 


Then Johnny and Sid picked up Berenton 
and dragged him to his ewn office. They had 
just stepped inside the door when the ceiling 
seemed to fall on Johnny’s head. Ten min- 
utes later he came to with Sid Ames beside 
him. They had both been sapped—and Beren- 
ton’s body was gone’and so was the fifty 
grand! 

They rushed back to Johnny’s office. A 
surprise awaited them there. Berenton was 
back in the swivel chair! 

Johnny and Sid stumbled over to the desk, 
then halted with the blood freezing in their 
veins. Far off in the distance, but: racing 
closer with each passing second, came the 
dread sound of a police siren. 

Somebody had set the stage and pulled up 
the curtain whether Johnny and Sid were 
ready or not. From that moment Johnny 
and Sid found themselves playing a grim 
game of tag with the cops and a ruthless 
killer. 

Even though Johnny knew that Berenton 
had once been Barretti’s attorney there didn’t 
seem to be any reason for the murder or any 
connection between Berenton and himself. 

(Continued on page 93) 





America’s Best Dime’s Worth a 
Picture Entertainment! 
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LETS GET THE ADMIRAL HIS HORSE / 


Admiral Halsey has his 
eye on a fine white horse 
called Shirayuki. 

Some time ago, at a press 
conference, he expressed 
the hope that one day soon 
Official U.S, Navy Photo Pe could ride it. 

The chap now in Shirayuki’s saddle is Ja- 

pan’s Emperor—Hirohito. 

He is the ruler of as arrogant, treacherous, 
and vicious a bunch of would-be despots as 
this earth has ever seen. 

The kind of arrogance shown by Tojo—who 

was going to dictate peace from the White 





House .. . remember? 


Well, it’s high time we finished this whole busi- 
ness. High time we got the Emperor off his 
high horse, and gave Admiral Halsey his ride. 


The best way for us at home to have a hand 
in this clean-up is to support the 7th War Loan. 


It’s the biggest loan yet. It’s two loans in 
one. Last year, by this time, you had been 
asked twice to buy extra bonds. 


Your personal quota is big—bigger than ever 
before. So big you may feel you can’t afford it. 


But we can afford it—if American sons, 
brothers, husbands can cheerfully afford to die. 


All OUT FOR THE MIGHTY JŽ WAR LOAN 


This Space Contributed by 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement —prepared under auspices of 
Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 











You Can Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


Y IT SOME TIME. Concentrate intently upon an- 

other person seated in a room with you, without his 
noticing it. Observe him gradually become restless and 
finally turn and look in your direction. Simple—yet it is 
a positive demonstration that thought generates a mentel 
energy which can be projected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you realize how much of 
your success and happiness in life depend upon your 
influencing others? Is it not important to you to have 
others understand your point of view—to be receptive to 
your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished there were some way 
you could impress another favorably—get across to him 
or her your ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now scientifically 
demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accomplishments 
of mind by the ancients are now known to be fact—not 
fable. The method whereby these things can be inten- 
tionally, not accidentally, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicruciansone of the schools of 
ancient wisdom existing throughout the world, To thow 
sands everywhere, for centuries, the Rosicrucians have 





privately taught this nearly-lost art of the practical use 
of mind power. 


This Free Book Points Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious’ organization) invite 
you to explore the powers of your mind, Their sensible, 
simple suggestions have caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accomplishment. They will show 
you how to use your natural forces and talents to do 
things you, now think are beyond your ability. Use the 
coupon below and send for a copy of the fascinating 
sealed free book, “The Mastery of Pire” which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and benefit by 
its application to your daily affairs, 


The ROSICRUCIANS ° 


(AMORC) 


Scribe M. R. A., The Rosicrucians, AMORC, 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 

Kindly send me a free copy of the book, “The 
Mastery of Life.” I am interested in learning how 
I may receive instructions about the full use of my 
natural powers. 
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A clever blackmailer can make a fortune—until the victim 
grows tired of paying, and uses a hatchet instead of cash! 


CHAPTER I 


S I got off the elevator and started down 

the corridor, the old familiar sur- 

: roundings took me back to that first 

day when I’d made that same journey, look- 
ing for a job. 


At that time, the sign on the door had read, : 
1 


B. COOL, CONFIDENTIAL INVESTIGATIONS. Now it 
read, cooL & LAM, with the name B. COOL in 
one corner, and DONALD LAM down in the 
other. There was something reassuring about 
seeing my name on the door. It was as though 
I really had something to come back to. 

I pushed open the door. 

Elsie Brand was pounding the keyboard 


< 








Back from the Navy, 


it Takes Donald Lam 





of the typewriter. She turned and looked 
up over her shoulder, her face automatically 
assuming the welcoming smile. 

I saw the expression jerk off her face. Her 
eyes widened. 

“Donald!” 

“Hello, Elsie.” 

“Donald! My, I’m glad to see you. Where 
did you come from?” 

“South Seas, and various places.” 

“How long are you... When do you have 
to go back?” 

“I don’t.” 

“What happened?” : 

“Bugs—tropical bugs. Okay if I take it 
easy for a while, live in a cool climate, and 
don’t get too excited. Bertha in there?” 

I jerked my head toward the door of the 
office that had B. COOL, PRIVATE, lettered on the 


or. 

Elsie nodded. 

“How is she?” 

“Same as ever.” 

“How’s her weight?” 

“Still keeping it at one hundred sixty-five, 
and hard as barbed wire.” 

“Making any money?” 

“She did for a while, and then she got in 
sort of a rut.” 

“Have you been sitting there hammering 
that typewriter all the time I’ve been gone?” 

She laughed. “No, of course not.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Only eight hours a day.” 

“Seems like pretty much of a rut to get 
into. I thought you’d have quit the job 
and gone into an airplane factory.” 

“Didn’t you get my letters?” 

“They didn’t say anything about staying 
on the job.” 

She avoided my eyes. “I don’t know. Guess 
it’s my contribution to the war effort.” - 

“Loyalty to the job?” 

“Not to the job,” she said, “so much as— 
Oh, I don’t know, Donald. You were out 
there fighting and—” 

The inner office buzzer made noise. 

Elsie picked up the receiver on the tele- 
phone, switched it over to Bertha Cool’s of- 
fice, said, “Yes, Mrs, Cool.” 

Bertha was so mad the receiver couldn’t 
contain all of her voice. I could hear the 
rasping, angry tones over where I was sit- 
ting. “Elsie, I’ve told you to talk with clients 
only long enough to find out what they want, 
on call me. TIl do the talking for the out- 

t 29 

“This isn’t a client, Mrs. Cool.” 

“Who is it?” 


“A—a friend.” 3 

Bertha’s voice rose a full octave. “My 
God! Do I pay you to hold social soirees in 
the office? For God’s sake ...a friend! ... 

. Well, PH soon fix that!” - 

The slam of the receiver in Bertha’s office 
threatened to pull the telephone out by the 
roots. We heard the pound of two quick steps, 
then the door was jerked open and Bertha 
stood on. the threshold, her glittering little 
eyes sharp with anger, her big'jaw thrust 
out, 

She flashed a swift look to get my bear- 
ings, then came barging down on me like a 
battleship. 

Halfway there, her eyes managed to get the 
message to her angry brain. 

“Why you little devil!” she said. 


R a moment she was glad to see me, then 
you could see her catch herself. She 
whirled to Elsie and said, “Why didn’t you 
tell me?” 
“I was trying to, Mrs. 
hung up.” - 
“Humph!” Bertha snorted her intọ silence. 
She turned to me. “It’s a wonder you 
wouldn’t send a wire.” 
I used the only argument that would im- 


Cool, when you 


press itself on Bertha’s mind. “Wires cost 
money.” 
Even that didn’t dent her. “Well, you 


in have sent one of those tourist messages 


Berba broke off, her eyes on the frosted 
glass panel of the corridor door. 

The head and shoulders of a feminine fig- 
ure were silhouetted against the glass, a 
chic slender woman, evidently young, the 
head perked slightly to one side, giving it a 
jaunty appearance. 

Bertha muttered; “Clients always do catch 
me in the outer office. Looks as though we 
weren’t busy.” 

She grabbed up a bunch of papers from 
Elsie’s desk, started pawing through them. - 

But the visitor didn’t come in. 

There was a long matter of seconds which 
seemed minutes during which the silhouette 
was pasted against the frosted glass, then 
abruptly the shadow went on down the hall. 

Bertha Cool slammed the papers down on 
the desk. “There you are,” she said. “That’s 
the way things have been going lately. The 
little tramp will probably go on down the hall 
to the Transcontinental Detective Agency and 
spill her troubles there.” 


I said, “Cheer up, mee Ferhan she’s ee 


coming back.” i 
N : 7 gene 





Just Half a Day to Dig Up a Murder Case! 





“Well,” Bertha snorted, “something about 
the place didn’t seem right to her. It didn’t 
sound like a business office. Elsie, you start 
pounding that typewriter. Donald you come 
in the private office. Remember, Elsie, if she 
comes in she'll be nervous. She’ll sit down 
for a minute, then pretend she’s forgotten 
something and jump up and run out, and 


that'll be the last we ever see of her. She’s 
wearing a little hat on one side of her head 
with a...” 

got a good look at her silhouette,” Elsie 
said. 

“All right. The minute she comes in let 
me know. Don’t stall around. Reach for the 
telephone. I can’t go out in the corridor and 
grab ’em the way they do when a customer 


stops in front of a pawn shop. Donald, come 
13 
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frosted glass panel (CHAPTER 





inside. Let Elsie get to work on that type- 
writer.” 

Elsie Brand flashed a glance at me and let 
me see the quiet amusement in her eyes, 
then she was pounding away again at the 
typewriter. 

We entered Bertha Cool’s private office. 
Bertha strode around the desk and slammed 


Bertha’s eyes fixed on 


the 
1) 


herself down in a creaking swivel chair. I 
sat on the arm of a big overstuffed chair. 


ERTHA looked me over, said, “You’ve 
toughened up, Donald.” 
“Tve been toughened.” 
“You look taller.” 
“Tm not taller. It’s the way they made me 
stand.” 
There was a moment’s silence. Bertha had 
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an ear cocked for noises in the outer office 
but there was no cessation in the pounding 
of Elsie Brand’s typewriter. 

“Business not so good?” I asked. 

“Terrible!” Bertha grunted. 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

“Damned if I know. Before you came along, 
I was making a living with a lot of shadowing 
jobs, divorce cases, stuff of that sort. Mostly 
I got my business by catering to the domes- 
tic relations work that other agencies 
wouldn’t handle. Then you came along. First 
rattle out of the box you threw me into the 
big time—more money, more risk, more ex- 
citement, more clients—and then you en- 
listed in the Navy and for a while I carried 
on all right. Then something happened.” 

“What’s the matter? Don’t people come in 
any more?” 


“They come in,” Bertha said, “but some- 


how I don’t impress them, They don’t do. 


things my way, and I can’t do them your 
way. I’m sort of a hybrid.” 

“What do you mean, you can’t do them my 
way?” 

Sot at that chair you’re sitting on,” she 
said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“After you became a partner you went 
down and spent a hundred dollars on that 
chair. Your theory was that you can’t win 
a client’s confidence when he’s uneasy, an 
that you can’t get a person to confide in you 
when he’s uncomfortable. You let the client 
sit down in that chair, and he settles back and 
relaxes, and starts talking. P 

“Well, doesn’t he?” 

“He doesn’t do it for me.” 

I said, “Perhaps you don’t make the people 
feel comfortable.” 

Bertha’s eyes glittered. “Why the hell 
should I? We paid a hundred bucks for the 
chair to do that. If you think I’m going to 
squander a hundred dollars just to...” 

She broke off in midsentence. 

I realized that Elsie Brand had quit typing. 

A moment later the buzzer sounded on 
Bertha Cool’s phone. 

Bertha snatched the receiver off the cradle, 
said, “Yes?” then.in a lew voice, “is that the 
woman who. . . What’s her name? ... All 
right, send her in? 

Bertha hung up the telephone and said, 
“Get out of that chair. She’s coming in.’ 

“Who?” 
“Her name’s Miss Georgia Rushe. She . 


Elsie Brand opened the door and said as- 


though granting a ‘concession, “Mrs. Cool 
will see you immediately.” 

Georgia Rushe weighed about a hundred 
and fourteen. She wasn’t as’ young as I'd 
thought when I had sized up the shadow on 
the door—somewhere around thirty-one or 
thirty-two, and she didn’t carry her head on 





panel, Tma home wrecker,” 


one side. That cocking to one side of the head 


that we’d seen must have meant that she 


was listening. s 

Bertha Cool beamed at her and said in a 
voice that dripped sweetness, “Won’t you be 
seated, Miss Rushe?” 

Miss Rushe looked at me. 

She had dark, emotional eyes, full lips, 
high cheek bones, a smooth olive skin, and 
very dark hair. The way she looked at me 
you’d have thought she was about to turn 
and run out of the office. 

Bertha said, “This is Donald Lam, my part- 
ner.’ 

Miss Rushe said, “Oh!” 

“Come in, come in,” Bertha invited. “Sit 
down in that chair, Miss Rushe.” 

She still hesitated. 

I took a notebook from my pocket, said 
casually, “Well, I’ll go cover that matter we 
were talking about—or,” I added as an after- 
thought, turning to Miss Rushe, “do you 
want me to sit in on this?” 

I made my tone sound bored. I heard 
Bertha gasp, but Georgia Rushe smiled at 
me, said, “I think Pd like to have you sit 
in on it, ” and walked over and settled herself 
in the big chair. 

Bertha’s face was beaming. “Yes, yes, Miss 
Rushe. What is it?” 

“T want some help.” 

“Well, that’s what we’re here for.” 

She crossed her knees, carefully smoothed 
her skirt down, her eyes avoiding those of 
Bertha. 

She had nice legs. 

s Bertha said enticingly, “Anything we can 
o. 

Georgia Rushe hastily averted her eyes. 

I scribbled a note to Bertha Cool, “Quit 
being so eager. People want results. No one 
wants to hire a big-boned woman detective 
who’s all sticky with sweetness.” 

I tore the page out and slid it across the 
desk to Bertha. 

Georgia Rushe watched Bertha pick up the 
note and read it. 

Bertha’s face got red. She crumpled the 
note, slammed it in the wastebasket, glowered 
at me. 

“Okay; Miss Rushe,” 
“what’s your trouble?” 

Georgia Rushe took a deep breath and 
said, “I don’t want to be censured.” 

“You won't.” 


HE glanced apprehensively at Bertha and 

said, “A woman might not be as tolerant. a 
Bertha said coyly, “@h, my dear,” 

suddenly remembering my nete jerked her- 


-I said casually, 


self back into: character and said wae 


“What’s on your mind?” 
“To begin with,” Georgia Rushe said deter- 
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“Got enough money to pay our bills?” 
Bertha asked 
3 “Yes, of course, otherwise I wouldn’t be 

ere.” 

Bertha said grimly, “Go ahead and wreck 
’em all you want, dearie. What do you want 
us to do? Scout out good homes for yoj to 
wreck? We can do it.” 

Miss Rushe laughed nervously, iken said 
after a moment, “I’m glad yowre taking it 
that way, Mrs. Cool.” 

Bertha said, “Homes aren’t wrecked. They 
wreck themselves.” 

Georgia Rushe said, “I’ve been with Mr. 
Crail for nearly four years now.” 

“Who’s Mr. Crail?” Bertha asked. 

“Ellery Crail, head of the Crail ‘Venetian 
- Blind Company.” 

“Tve heard of the company.” 

“Since the war we’ve taken over a lot of 
contracts in wood cartridge containers, things 
of that sort.” 

“How long’s he been married?” 

“Eight months.” 

I settled back and lit a cigarette. 

Georgia Rushe said, “I started working in 
the personnel department. Ellery’s wife died 
shortly after I came to work. I don’t know 
how much he loved her, but he certainly 
missed her when she was gone. He’s a great 
big, loyal, stouthearted man who is so fair 
and square himself that he just can’t imagine 
anyone being otherwise.” 

She hesitated for a moment, then sighed 
deeply, and went on, “After a while he began 
to get over the first numbing shock of the 
grief, and—well, I saw a little something of 

im.” ms 

Bey mean he took you out?” Bertha 


“We went out to dinner once or twice, 
yes.” 

“Call at your apartment?” 

“No. He isn’t that sort.” 

“When did his present wife meet him?” 

Georgia Rushe said, “I was run down from 
overwork. Mr. Crail thought I should take a 
long vacation. When I came back he was 
married. 

“Slipped a fast one over on you?” 

“He was the victim of a shrewd, scheming, 
hypocritical, sniveling individual, if you can 
flatter a negative personality like that by call- 
ing her an individual.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Tt all began one night when Mr. Crail was 
driving his automobile back from work. He 
doesn’t see too well at night, it had been 
raining and the streets were ry. Even 
so, I don’t think it was entirely 
although he tries to make out that it was. 
There was a coupé immediately ahead of him, 
and the reget came to a sudden stop. The 
brake light wasn’t working. Of course, Irma 





his fault, - 


crushed. I didn’t ee =e much I was in 


swore that she put out her hand, but she'd 
swear to anything that would feather her own 
nest.” 

“Irma is the girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“What happened?” 

“Mr. Crail bumped the back of her car— 
not particularly hard so far as the damage to 
the automobile was concerned. Fifty dollars 
would have covered both cars.” 

“Personal injuries?” Bertha asked. 

“Some sort of a spinal injury. Ellery start- 
ed apologizing just as soon as he saw the car 
was operated by a woman. And Irma Begley 
looked up at Ellery’s big strong face, and into 
his sympathetic eyes and determined she was 
going to marry him—and she didn’t lose any 
time.” 

“The sympathy racket?” Bertha asked. 

“A little bit of everything. Ellery was 
lonely. He’d grown to depend on me a lot 
more than he realized, and then ld gone 
away. Afterwards, I found in the files a wire 
he had sent, asking me if I could possibly cut 
my vacation short and return. For some rea- 
son the wire was never delivered. As it was, 
he thought I simply hadn’t answered.” 

I looked at my watch. 


ISS RUSHE hurried on. “Well, Irma 

T Begley was very nice about it, but she 
thought that Mr. Crail would prefer to have 
the car repaired himself so that he’d be cer- 
tain he wasn’t being victimized, so naturally 
with true magnanimity he had the whole 
car overhauled. Then he returned it to Irma, 
and by that time, Irma was beginning to have 
headaches so she went to see a doctor, and 
the doctor took X-rays, and then it ap- 
peared that her spine had been injured. And 
she was so brave and so sweet and so self- 
effacing about the whole business! 

“Well, of course, Ellery insisted on footing 
bills, and I- returned from a month’s vaca- 
tion to find my boss on his honeymoon!” i 

“How long ago?” 

“Six months.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Well, he was particularly embarrassed 
when he was with me. He felt that he owed 
me some sort of an explanation and yet he 
was too much of a gentleman to say even a 
word about it.” 

“What did you do?” Bertha asked. 

“I was too angry and hurt to make things 
easy for him. I told him I was going to quit 
as soon as he could get someone else to take 
my place, Well, her couldn’t get anyone to 

my place, and then he asked me to 
please stay with him and—and, well, I did.” 
“When did you determine you were going 

to be a home wrecker?” 

“I don’t know. At first I was completely 

















love with Ellery until after—well, after things 
seemed to be irrevocably broken.” . 

; vgs said, “I’m trying to find out the 
acts.” 

“Well, after all, Mrs. Cool, I don’t know 
as it’s important, because that doesn’t enter 
into it except incidentally. I didn’t want you 
to find out about it afterward and start get- 
ting upstage on me.” 

“But you’re going after Mr. Crail?” 

“Tve made up my mind that I’m not going 
to put any obstacle in the way of his going 

me.” 

“And he’s showing some indications?” 

; “He’s dazed. He’s wandering around in a 
og.” 

“And beginning to gravitate toward you for 
guidance?” 

Georgia Rushe met Bertha Cool’s eyes. 
“Let’s be frank about it, Mrs. Cool. I think 
he’s realized that he’s made a terrific mistake 
—and I think he realized it very shortly 
after I came back.” 

„put he’s too loyal to do anything about 
it? 

“Yes.” 

“Yet you think he may do something?” 

“He may.” 

“And if he does, you’re going to make it 
easy for him?” 

. Georgia Rushe said, “That little scheming 
trollop stole him from me. I’m going to steal 
him back.” 

Bertha said, “AN right, we have the back- 
ground. Go ahead and tell us what’s on your 
mind.” 

“Do you know anything about the Stan- 
berry Building?” 

Bertha shook her head, then said, “Wait a 
minute, It’s out on Seventh Street, isn’t it?” 

Georgia Rushe nodded. “A four story 
building—stories on the lower floor, offices 
on the second floor, the Rimley Rendezvous 
on the third floor and apartments for Mr. 
Rimley and his executives on the fourth 


“What about the Stanberry Building?” 

“She wants Ellery to buy it for her.” 

“Why the Stanberry Building?” I asked. 

“T think it has something to do with the 
night club.” 

\“What is there about the night club that 
makes the building such a marvelous in- 
vestment?” 

“I don’t know. Pittman Rimley has four or 
five places scattered around town. I think 
he’s the only one who’s been able to make a 
-success out of combining a lunch trade, 
swinging into an afternoon pickup business, 
and then operating as a night club.” 

“What do you eee A a pickup business?” 
“Afternoons,” she said. “Women gravitate 

-to these joints for a cocktail and there's dance 
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“Crail has money?” I asked. 

“Yes—quite a bit.” 

“And just what do you want us to do?” 

She said, “I want you to find out what’s 
back of it all. I want you to find out what’s 
going on.” 

Bertha Cool said, “All that’s going to cost 
you money.” 

“How much?” 

“Two hundred dollars for a starter.” 

Georgia Rushe was coldly businesslike. 
“To just what does that two hundred dollars 
entitle me, Mrs. Cool?” 

Bertha hesitated. 

I said, “It entitles you to ten days work.” 

“Less expenses,” Bertha snapped, hastily. 

“What can you find out in that time?” 

Bertha said, ‘“We’re detectives, not clair- 
voyants.” 

Georgia Rushe opened her purse. “No one 
must know that I’m back of this,” she said. 

Bertha Cool nodded. Her greedy little eyes 
fastened on the purse. 

Georgia Rushe took out a checkbook. 

Bertha fairly shoved the fountain pen into 
her hand. 


CHAPTER II 


yi ERTHA helped herself to 
a cigarette, said to- me, 
“Well, that’s the way it 
goes.” 

“Ws okay.” 

“Just a little piddling 
case for a woman who’s 
eating her heart out, and 
has an exaggerated idea of 
what a detective agency 
can do.” 

“It's okay, Bertha.” 

“When you went away,” 
Bertha said, “you’d got us into the big time 
stuff. You could take even the most in- 
significant little case, and before you got 
done it developed into big business and big 
money. Then after you left, I could take what 
seemed to be the biggest case and it would 
peter out into little business and little money. 
I did all right for a while. And then the bot- 
tom dropped out and it’s been a whole pro- 
cession of little stuff like this.” 

oe bother about it. I’ll take over on 
this.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Consult the Bureau of Vital Statistics, get 
whatever dope is available on the present 
Mrs. Crail, find out where she lived before 
she was married, try to find out why her 
sudden interest in the Stanberry Building.” 

“That’s a lot of leg work,” Bertha said. 

= Teas all marching is,” I said, and walked 


ilsie Brand looked up from her Spp. 
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“Out for the day,” I told her, “working on a 
case. Ill telephone in later on and see if 
there’s anything new.’ 

Elsie hesitated a minute as though trying 
to say something. Whatever it was she was 
going to say, she didn’t get it out. She turned 
swiftly in her chair and hid her embarrass- 
ment over the keyboard of her typewriter. 

I picked up the agency car from the park- 
ing station where we’d always kept it. The 
last eighteen months seemed like a dream. I 
was picking up the threads of life where Pd 
dropped them 

The statistical information showed that 
Ellery Crail was thirty-eight, Irma Begley 
twenty-seven; that Crail had been married 
once before and was a widower; that Irma 
Begley had not been married. She had lived 
at 1891 Latonia Boulevard. 

It was a modest, four story, brick apart- 
ment house with a stucco front, and an ornate 
doorway. It bore the sign, Maplegrove Apart- 
ments, and a notice stating there was no 
vacancy. I tang the bell marked manager 
and had to wait for nearly five minutes. 

The manager turned out to be a fleshy 
woman somewhere around forty. At the 
start, she was as belligerent as a big tank. 
Then I smiled at her and, after a moment, she 
smiled back at mhe and became kittenish. 

“Pm so sorry. There isn’t a vacancy in the 
place, and . 

“I wanted a little information about a 
woman who used to live here.” 

“What about her?” 

“A Miss .. .” I made a great show of 
having forgotten the name, fished a note- 
book from my pocket and said, “A Miss 
Latham . . - No, that isn’t the one. Begley, 
Irma Begley.” 

“She used to live here. She got married.” 

“Do you know whom she married?” 

“No. She was rather uncommunicative.” 

“You were manager at the time?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Know anything about her—who her folks 
were? Where she came from, or anything?” 

“No. She didn’t even leave a forwarding 
address.” 

“Isn’t that rather unusual?” 

“Yes. They usually leave a forwarding ad- 
aa in case anything happens to come 

ere,” 

I said, “Well, when she rented the apart- 
ment in the first place, she must have given 
some references?” 

“Oh, yes. ” 

“Suppose we could look them “up?” 

“Just what was your name?” she asked. 

I smiled at her and said, “You won’t be- 


lieve me.’ 
“ i? 





“People seldom do.” 
“Won't you come in, “Mr, Smith?” 
“Thanks.” 


HE manager’s apartment was on the 

ground floor and was overfurnished and 
smelled of sandalwood. There were too 
many pictures on the wall, too many chairs, 
too many tables and too many nicknacks. 

“Won't you sit down, Mr. Smith?” 

“Thanks.” I offered her a cigarette. 

“Just why did you want to know?” 

I said, “Shucks, I don’t know, They never 
tell me. Just hand me a list of names, tell me 
to find out things. It may be she’s applied 
for an insurance policy, or it might be an old 
bill, or perhaps she’s inherited money and 
they’re trying to locate her to close up an 
estate.” 

a was a very nice girl,” the manager 
said. 

i see out cigarette smoke and said, “Uh 
uh.” 

“Very quiet as I remember her. No wild 
parties.” 

“That’s nice.” 

. aoe wasn’t the type to have any unpaid 
ills. 

“Then it can’t be an unpaid bill,” I said. 

“But you don’t know what it is?” 

“That’s right. Someone wants to know, 
that’s all. That’s my business, investigating. 
I get a dollar a name and furnish my own 
expenses.” 

She said, “I have a few people Pd like to 
know about.” 

“Give me their names. I'd have to turn 
them in through the office. There’s some 
charge for a retainer. You have to guarantee 
so much business and, of course, they charge 
you more than a dollar. A dollar is my cut.” 

She said, “Well when you put it that way, 
it’s not worth much to me to find them, be- 
cause you can’t get blood out of a turnip. Let 
me see what I can find.” 

She opened a drawer in a flat-topped desk, 
pulled out some cards and started riffling 
through them. 

r a moment, she found the card she 
wanted, pulled it out, said, “That’s right, 
Irma Begley. She lived at Three Ninety- 
= South Fremington Street before she came 

ere.” 

“Give any references?” I asked. 

“Two. Benjamin C. Cosgate, and Frank L. 

limson.” 

“Any address?” 

The manager said, “It’s a downtown busi- 
ness address—and that’s all the information 
we have about her except that she paid her 
rent promatty: x! 

“All right, that’s all I need,” I said. 
The manager me xs yon sa n get emosi 
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of them in a day, you should be able to make 
money at that.” 

I said, “You have to keep jumping around.” 

“Yes, I hadn’t thought of that. How much 
information do yeu have to get?” 

“Oh, enough to let them know whatever it 
is they want. Most of the time you can count 
on an average of forty-five minutes to a 
name. Well, I’ve got a couple of more names 
in the neighborhood.” 

“I hope you find what you want, Mr. 
Smith,” she said. 

“Thank you,” I teld her. 

A telephone book in a near-by drugstore 
showed me that Benjamin C. Cosgate was a 
lawyer, Frank Glimson was a lawyer, and 
there was a firm of Cosgate & Glimson. 

I started to call them, then postponed it 
until after I’d driven once more to the court- 
house. 

This time I looked at the Register of Ac- 
tions, Plaintiff, and read through so many 
names that I all but passed up the one I 
wanted, but there it was: Irma Begley versus 
Philip E. Cullingdon. I made a note of the 
number of the case, told the deputy clerk I 
was a lawyer and asked for files on the case. 

There was a neat little complaint, a de- 
murrer, an amended complaint, a demurrer 
to an amended complaint, and a notice of dis- 
missal. Attorneys for the plaintiff were Cos- 
gate & Glimson. 

I skimmed through the complaint. It stated 
that on the fifth day of April, 1942 while the 
plaintiff had been operating a motor vehicle 
in a careful and law-abiding manner, the de- 
fendant had so carelessly, negligently, and 
unlawfully driven and operated his automo- 
bile upon a certain public highway known 
as Wilshire Boulevard, that he had caused 
his said automobile to collide with the auto- 
mobile driven by the plaintiff; that as a result 
of said collision, plaintiff had sustained a 
permanent injury of the spine which had 
necessitated the payment of doctor bills in 
the amount of two. hundred and fifty dollars, 
nursing and medicine in the amount of 
eighty-five dollars and twenty cents, X-rays 
in an amount of seventy-five dollars and 
specialist fees in an amount of five hundred 
dollars; that plaintiff was permanently in- 
jured, and that the careless driving of the 
defendant’s automobile as aforesaid was the $ 
sole and proximate cause of said injury. 
Wherefore, Plaintiff prayed judgment in an 
amount of fifty thousand dollars and cests. 

The suit had been filed on the thirty-first 
day of March 1943. 

I made a few notes from the papers, get- 
ting the names and addresses of the de- 
fendant’s lawyers, end looked in the tele- 
phone book for Philip E. Cullingdon. I found “Get out of here,” said the girl, 
him listed as a contractor and made a note Placing a pack of cigarettes on the 
of his residence. Then I went down the hall ite emery ttt) 
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to a telephone booth, called the office, found 
Bertha Cool was out, told Elsie Brand I was 
going to drop around for a cocktail at the 

Rendezvous; that if anything impor- 
tant turned up, Bertha could reach me there. 


CHAPTER II 


T ONE time the Rendezvous 
idea had swept the coun- 
try. Night clubs built up a 
fine afternoon trade, cater- 
ing to women between 
™ thirty and forty who want- 
ed romance. Some of these 
women were grass widows 
on the make. Some of them 
# were married women who 
4 kidded their husbands and, 
4 perhaps themselves, pre- 
tending they’d been shop- 
ping and had “just dropped in” for a drink. 

It was a nice racket for a while. Then the 
grief began to catch up. The general nature 
of the setup began to leak out, and the first 





thing these places knew, they were writing 


the answers in red ink. 

Most of them began to put drastic regula- 
tions into effect—no unescorted women, no 
table hopping. 

The Rimley Rendezvous kept open and, as 
nearly as I could tell, there were no re- 
strictions. 

Because the Stanberry Building was on 
the edge of a congested business district, it 
was hard to find a parking place. There was 
a parking lot in the middle of the next block, 
and I was heading for it when I got a break. 
A taxi moved out from in front of the en- 
trance to the building and I spotted a space 
between the painted strip of curb which 
marked the loading zone and taxi stand and 
a big Cadillac parked just behind. I didn’t 
intend to stay long and acted on the assump- 
tion the big Cad might belong to one of 
big shots, I squeezed the agency car up 
pretty close. After I got out, I saw it was 
even closer than I’d thought, but I left it 
there anyway. 

The elevator shot me up to the Rimley 
Rendezvous—a faint hint of heady perfume, 

carpets, subdued lights, dreamy music— 
an atmosphere of clandestine class, coupled 
with security and stability. 

I had a Scotch and soda. It was served in 
an amber glass so I couldn’t see how pale the 
drink was. Even if Pittman Rimley was pay- 
ing twenty dollars a bottle for his Scotch, he 
could still make money at the prices he was 
charging. 

The place had a ppa eens orchestra, quite 

a few women and a of men— 
fat-faced executive st Tan who had stayed over 
from ee Serher. unch, the poker-faced 
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their 
k like 
The younger class couldn’t 


guys with long sideburns who ke 
stomachs lean and hard, and tried to 


stand the tariff. 

A voice came drifting over my shoulder. 
The accents were those of routine seduc- 
tion, “Cigars—cigarettes?” 

I turned around and got an eyeful. She 
was about twenty-three with a skirt that 
stopped two or three inches before it reached 
her knees, a fancy white apron, a blouse with 
wide, flaring collar and a low V in front. 
The conventional tray suspended from the 
shoulder harness held cigars, cigarettes and 


ons, 

I paid two-bits of Georgia Rushe’s expense 
money for a package of cigarettes ostensibly 
that I might open a contact, actually þe- 
cause I a bead the scenery. 

She had light gray eyes that smiled a 
aita “thank you,” and seemed to 
have a philosophical consideration for men 
who liked to look at legs. 

She ze to tas a match for me. 


“It’s a aet 
I liked her voice, but that was all I heard 
of it. She gave me another smile and moved 


away. 

I looked the place over and wondered if 
by any chance Mrs. Ellery Crail might be 
among those present. I didn’t see any woman 
who would have fitted the description. Ane- 
mic, female droops didn’t go in for afternoon 
romance. It took women with a restless sex 
consciousness. 

There wasn’t any use losing any sleep over 
it. There was no occasion to use a lot of 
finesse. I walked out to the telephone booth 
and called the agency. 

Bertha was out. I gave careful instructions 
to Elsie Brand. “I’m at the Rimley Rendez- 
vous. Wait exactly seven minutes, then call 
and ask if Mrs. Ellery Crail is here. Say that 
you'd like to have her come to the telephone, 
to page her if they don’t know her, that it’s 
important. Wait until they go to get her and 
then hang up.” 

“Any messages you want to leave for 
Bertha?” 

“Tell her I’m down here.” 

“Okay, Donald. Good to hear your voice.” 

“Good to’ hear yours. Good-by.” 

I went back to my table. The waiter was 
hovering around as though I hadn’t been 
drinking my liquor fast enough. So I finished 
it up and ordered another. 

The drink came just about at the expiration 
of the seven minutes. 2 

I started looking around. The head waiter 
summoned one of the underlings, said some- 
thing to him and the man nodded, moved 
very unobtrusively over to a table where a- 
aaah a & MSE AOE He said 
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somethin: g to the woman and she got up and 
excused herself 


_ At first I couldn’t believe it. Then I saw 
from the way she walked as she headed 
toward the telephone that she must be the 
one I wanted, There was a little one-sided 
hitch to the walk. 

But she wasn’t like anything Georgia Rushe 
had described. She was all woman, and she 
knew it. The cardigan suit was smooth over 
well-shaped hips; her chin was tilted at a 
saucy angle. When she walked, men turned 
to look at her. 


man who was with her was a tall 

drink of water with all the robust sex 
magnetism of a marble slab. He was some- 
where around fifty with the expression ama- 
teur theatrical players like to assume when 
they’re taking the part of an English butler. 

A couple of minutes later, Mrs. Crail re- 
turned to the table. The man who was with 
her arose and seated her with punctilious, 
unsmiling formality. For all of the expression 
on their faces, they might have been discus- 
sing the National debt. 

I sauntered to the telephone booth and 
again called the office. Elsie Brand told me 
Bertha was in now, and I told her to put 
Bertha on. 

“Hello,” Bertha said. “Where the hell are 
you, lover?” 

“Down at the Rimley Rendezvous.” 

“That’s a hell of a way to work on a case,” 
she said angrily, “sitting at a table guzzling 
drinks on the expense account and .. ,” 

“Shut up,” I interrupted, “and get this 
straight. Mrs. Ellery Crail is here with a man. 
I don’t think they’re going to stay long. Pd 
like to know who the man is. Suppose you 
pick them up when they come out.” 

“You’ve got the agency car.” 

“You have your personal car, haven’t 
you?” 

“Well... Yes.” 

I said, “Mrs. Crail is about twenty-eight. 
She weighs a hundred and twelve pounds. 
She’s five foot four and a half inches tall, is 
dressed in a black dressy suit, a large black 
straw hat, red reptile shoes and a red bag. 

“The man who’s with her is fifty-two, five 
feet ten, a hundred and seventy-five, double- 
breasted bluish gray suit, long nose, long 
jaw, an expressionless map, dark blue necktie 
with a red pattern, sandy complexion, 

“You can pick up the woman by watching 
her walk. She swings her legs from the hips. 
But when she swings her right leg, her back 

has just a slight hitch.” 
_ Bertha, somewhat. mollified, said, “Well, 
“that’s all right, if you’ve got them spotted. 
TIl come right down. You think Id better go 
inside the club and wait?” 


s SA wouldn't. Td wait on the outside. It 


a S a 





might be a little too noticeable if you got 
up and went out at the same time they did. 
They may be just a little suspicious after 
that telephone call that didn’t materialize.” 

I went back and sat down at the table. The 
waiter, I noticed, was watching me rather’ 
closely. 

“Cigars—cigarettes?” 

The voice with the smile was right over my 
shoulder. I turned and looked at the legs. 
“Hello,” I said. “I just bought a pack of 
cigarettes. Remember?” 

She leaned slightly forward, said in a low 
voice, “Buy another one. I want to talk with 
you.” 

I caught the expression in her eyes and 
reached in my pocket for another quarter. 
“Fair exchange,” I said. 

She placed a package of cigarettes on the 
table, leaned forward to take my quarter and 
said, “Get out!” 

I raised my eyebrows at her. 

She smiled tolerantly as though Ild made 
some verbal pass, and tore off the corner of 
the package. “You’re Donald Lam, aren’t 
you?” she asked, striking a match. 

This time my eyebrows popped up by 
themselves. “How,” I asked, “do you know?” 

“Don’t be silly. Use your head. You’ve got 
one. 

She applied the match to the cigarette 
“Leaving?” 

“No.” 

“Then for Heaven’s sake, circulate! Pick 
up some of these women who are looking you 
over. The way it is now, you stand out like 
a sore thumb.” 

That was an idea. I realized suddenly that 
unattached men didn’t drop into the Rendez- 
vous simply to sip a highball. But I was still 
worried about how the cigarette girl had 
learned my name.. I’d been in the Southwest 
Pacific for some eighteen months now. 

The dance orchestra started making noise. 
I picked a vivacious looking brunette a 
couple of tables over. 

“Dance?” I asked. 


HE looked up at me with a well-simulated 
expression of haughty surprise. “Why 
.. aren’t you being just a little abrupt?” 

I met her eyes and said, “Yes.” 

That brought a laugh. “I like abrupt men,” 
she said. 

We danced half around the floor. Then she 
said, “Somehow you aren’t the type I had 
pictured.” | 

“What do you mean by that?” ; 

“The way you sat over there frowning into 
your drink—you looked melancholy and 
belligerent.” 

“Perhaps it was belligerency.” 

“No. I suppose I’ve given myself away.” 

“Any harm in wa ig me?” — 
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“One isn’t supposed to admit it.” 

I didn’t say anything and we danced some 
more. 

I said, “Let’s talk about you for a while. 
Who are the two women with you?” 

“Friends.” 

“You surprise me.” 

She said, “The three of us go around to- 
gether quite a lot. We have something in 
common.” 

“Well . . . No, not that.” 

“Divorced?” 

“Yes.” 

She said, 
often.” 

“No.” 

“You don’t look like the sort of man who 
does come here. You’re—well, there’s noth- 
ing aimless about you.” 

“What about the men who come here?” I 
asked. 

“Most of them are no good. Occasionally 
you see someone who is—interesting. Once 
in a blue moon.” 

“You like to dance, and occasionally you 
find a partner here, is that right?” 

“That’s about it.” 

. "Phe music stopped. I took her back to her 
table. She said coyly, “If I knew your name, 
Td present you to my friends.” 

“T never tell my name.” 

“Why?” 

I said, “I’m married. I have three children 
who are starving. I can’t support my wife be- 
cause lIl be walking along the street and see 
a beautiful face and figure like yours headed 
into one of these joints, and immediately I go 
plunging in after it, spending my last cent 
just for the pleasure of talking with you, 
holding you in my arms while I dance around 
a crowded floor.” 

She laughed and said, “Girls, I think his 
name is John Smith. He has the most de- 
lightful line.” 

Two feminine faces looked up with amused 
interest. 

The head waiter stood close to me. “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but the manager asked me 
to present his compliments and ask you to 
join him for a few moments.” 

“Well, I like that!” the girl with whom I 
had been dancing said. 

The waiter remained silently insistent at 
my elbow. 

I smiled at the three young women, said, 
“After all, I can be. back, you know,” and 
then followed my guide through a curtained 
doorway into an anteroom, then through a 
door marked Private. 

He said, “Mr. Lam for you, sir,’ 
tired. — 

The man who was seated behind the big 
polished walnut desk looked up from some 
papers -g his eyes hit mine; = dark, 


“You don’t come here very 


’ and re- 





— eyes that threw out the magnetie fire 
of a dynamic personality. 

A smile softened the heavy mouth. The 
man pushed back the swivel chair and came 
around the desk. 

He wasn’t particularly tall and he wasn’t 
fat, but he was thick all the way through. A 
tailor had done a marvelous job on him, and 
there was a well-groomed appearance about 
his hair that indicated a barber had spent 
quite a bit of time in painstaking toil. 

“How are you, Mr. Lam? My name is 
Riml ey. ” 

I shook hands. 


E SIZED me up thoughtfully, said, “Sit 
down. Care for a cigar?” 

“No thanks. I smoke cigarettes.” 

He opened a humidor on his desk. “I think 
you'll find your favorite brand here.” 

“No thanks, I have a package in my pocket 
I want to get smoked up.” 

“Care for a drink?” 

“I just had two of your Scotch and sodas.” 

He laughed and said, “I mean a real drink.” 

“Scotch and soda,” I said. 

He picked up a desk telephone, flipped over 
a switch and said, “Two Scotch and sedas, 
my private brand.” 

He clicked the switch off and said, “Just 
back from the South Pacific, I understand.” 

“May I ask how you know?” 

He made arches out of his eyebrows, 
“Why not?” 

I went back to first principles. “I’ve been 
away for quite a while. While you were in 
business when I left, I don’t think I’d ever 
been out here.” 

“That is why your present visit interests 
me,’ 

“But how did it happen you knew who I 
was?” 

“Put yourself in my position. In order to 
run a „place like this, one has to make 
money.’ 

“Naturally.” 

“In order to make money, one has to put 
himself in the position of his customers. 
Obviously, Mr. Lam, if you’d put yourself 
in my place, and remember I am trying to 
think in terms of customers’ wants, you will 
understand that the unannounced visit of a 
private detective is something to be reported 
to me.’ 

“Yes, I can see that. Do you know all the 
private detectives?” 

“Certainly not. But I know the ones who 
are smart enough to be dangerous.” - 

“Im afraid I don’t follow you.” 

“Being a private detective is like following 
any other profession. The incompetent ones 


_have a tendency to weed themselves out. The - 


ones who can i get by remain unknown, | 
The ones who have what it takes attract at- _ 
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tention. They get more and more business. 
People talk about them. I know all of those.” 

“You flatter me.” 

“Don’t be so modest. Before you enlisted 
in the Navy, you’d made quite a name for 
yourself, I watched your career with a great 
deal of interest. I thought I might need you 
myself, sometime. 

“And then, of course, there’s your partner, 
Bertha Cool. Rather an outstanding figure.” 

“You’ve known her for some time?” 

“Frankly, I never bothered with her until 
you teamed up with her. Bertha was on my 
list, of course—she handled routine stuff in 
a routine way. Then you came along and be- 
gan handling routine stuff in a very uncon- 
ventional manner.” 

“You know a lot about me,” I said. 

He nodded matter-of-factly. 

Knuckles tapped on the door. 

“Come in,” Rimley called. 

I noticed a slight movement of the right 
side of his body, heard a muffled click. The 
door opened and a waiter came in bearing 
a tray with glasses, a bottle of Johnny Walker 
Black Label, a container filled with ice cubes, 
and a big quart bottle of siphon water. 

The waiter put the tray down on the corner 
of the desk, walked out without a word. 
Rimley poured. 

“Regards,” he said. 

“Regards,” I replied. 

We took a sip, Rimley smiled and said, “I 
hope I don’t have to dot the i’s and cross 
the t’s.” 

“You mean that you don’t want me here?” 

“Definitely.” 

“Ts there,” I asked, “anything you can do 
about it?” 

“Quite a bit,” he said. 

“Im interested. I don’t see anything very 
subtle or very effective that you could do.” 

“T never talk about what I’m going to do. 
I do it. And, above all, I wouldn’t be so fool- 
ish as to tell you. Working on some par- 
ticular case?” 


FOR 
QUALITY! 





I smiled and said, “Just dropped in be- 
cause I wanted a little social life.” 

“Obviously,” Rimley said smiling, “you can 
appreciate the reaction of my customers if 
someone should point you out and say, ‘That’s 
Donald Lam of the firm of Cool & Lam, 
private detectives. They’re one of the firms 
that handle divorce cases.’ I rather fancy 
there’d be lots of diners who would re- 
member engagements elsewhere.” 

I said, “I hadn’t exactly thought of that 
angle.” 

“Suppose you think of it now, then.” 

“Tm thinking of it,” I said. 

I wondered if Mrs. Crail and her escort 
had left the place yet, and if Bertha Cool was 
on the job. I also wondered if Pittman Rim- 
ley’s aversion to private detectives might not 
be due, at least in part, to the fact that he 
may have had some idea that a sale of the 
building in which his club was located was 
in process of negotiation, 


IMLEY said, “Well, don’t let it get you 
down, Lam. How about freshening up 
your drink?” 

He reached across for my glass with his 
i hand, held the bottle of Scotch over the 
glass. 

I don’t know just how it happened that my 
eyes dropped down for a casual glance at 
the very expensive wrist chronometer with 
its sweep-second hand circling the dial, but 
they did. It was a big watch and only a big 
man could have worn it, but it was a watch 
that could keep time to a split fraction of a 
second. 

The watch said four-thirty. 

It couldn’t have been that late. I wanted to 
look at my own watch, but it didn’t seem the 
thing to do. 

Rimley smiled at me acress the brim of 
the glass. “After all,” he said, “just so we 
understand each other.” 

[Turn page] 
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“Certainly,” I told him. 

I looked around the office very casually. 
There was a clock on top of a filing case, a 
nautical affair mounted inside the spokes of 

a bronze wheel. © 

I waited until Rimley was looking at some- 
thing else then took a quick glance at the 
face of the clock. 

The time was four thirty-two. 

I said, “You must have your problems run- 
ning a place of this kind.” 

“Tt isn’t all gravy,” he admitted. 

“Have trouble getting liquor?” 

“Some.” 

“Tve got a client who wants to bring suit 
for an automobile accident. Know any good 
lawyers?” 

“Ts that the case that you’re working on 
now?” 

“Know any good automobile accident 
lawyers?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“Guess there are some pretty good ones 
around.” 

“There should be.” 

I said, “Well, it’s nice liquor and I’ve en- 
joyed my visit. I suppose you’d prefer I didn’t 
go back to my table.” 

“Go right ahead, Lam. Enjoy yourself. Re- 
lax. And when you leave, don’t bother about 
the check. Just get up and walk out. But 
don’t... come... back!” 

He’d been holding me with liquor and 
talk. Now both had dried up. It was quite 
all right for me to go back to the Rendezvous 
—now. Could it be because Mrs. Ellery Crail 
and her escort had left? 

I tossed off the last of the drink, got up 
= — my hand. “Nice meeting you,” 
I said. 

“Thank you. Make yourself at home, Lam. 
Have a good time, and I wish you every suc- 
cess with whatever case you happen to be 
working on.’ 

I went back to the main dining room. 

I knew I didn’t have to look. I did it just 
to make sure. 

The table where Mrs. Ellery Crail had sat 
with the unsmiling individual was vacant. 

I looked at my watch. 

The time was three forty-five. 

I didn’t see my cigarette girl, so I asked a 
waiter casually, “Cigarette girl here?” 

“Yes, sir, just a moment.” 

A girl came toward me, but it wasn’t the 
same one. 

I bought more cigarettes. “Where’s the 
other girl?” 

- “Billy? Oh, she went home an hour early 
today. I’m filling in for her.” 

My girl friends over at the other table kept 

- looking in my direction. I went over there. 
I dion’ dance but just chatted for a minute. 
them, being arrested for non- 


= 





support of my wife and seven children. _ 

I saw they were puzzled. And the waiter 
came along again. Mr. Rimley’s compliments 
and would my friends care to join me in a 
drink on the house, some champagne, per- 
haps, or some of that Black Label? 

The young women stared as though they 
were seeing and hearing things. “My God,” 
one of them said, “he must be the Duke of 
Windsor!” 

They all laughed. 

I smiled at the waiter. 
Rimley,” I said, “but I never drink more 
than I can hold comfortably. However, my 
friends will probably accept a drink on the 
house. I’m leaving.” 

“Yes, sir. There’s no check, sir.” 

“So I understand. But I suppose a tip 
would be in order?” 

He seemed positively embarrassed. “If you 
don’t mind, sir, Pd rather not.” 

I nodded, turned and bowed to the three 
most startled women in the city. “A business 
appointment,” I assured them gravely, and 
walked out. 

I recovered my hat from the hat-check girl 
and she was perfectly willing to accept the 
two-bits I handed to her. 

I headed for the agency car. Pd misjudged 
the owner of the big Cad. Not only had he 
gone out before I did, but he’d calmly shoved 
the agency car forward so that it was right 
in front of the entrance, A cab had moved 
into the place where the Cad had been 
parked. 

A cab driver walked over to me. He had a 
broken nose and a cauliflower ear. “Your 
car?” 

“Yes.” 

“Get it the hell out of here.” 

“Someone shoved it out here. I didn’t leave 
it here.” 

He spat insultingly. “I had to let a passen- 
ger out of my car way out from the curb. It 
cost me a dollar tip.” 

“You mean you lost a dollar?” 

“Yeah.” 

I reached for the door of the agency car. 
“Fm sorry, Buddy. I’m going to make it up 
to you.” 

“That’s the general idea.” 

“Pm from the income tax department. 
Take it off your return and tell the depart- 
ment I said it was okay.” 

He lunged toward me, met my eyes, hesi- 
tated. 

It was four twenty-three when I got to the 
office. 
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{came in. She jerked the 
door open, into the 
office, took one look at me 
jand said all in one breath, 

“Donald, why don’t you go 
in the private office and 
read the newspaper?” 

“Pye seen the news- 
paper.” 

“Well, sit in there and 
twiddle your thumbs then. 
Don’t sit out here. It takes 

Elsie’s mind off her business.” 

I said; “It’s quitting time.” 

“Well,” Bertha snapped, “it takes her mind 
off her business. Ill bet she’s been making 
mistakes.” : 

She strode to the typewriter, pointed an 
accusing finger. “There you are,” she said. 
“An erasure, another erasure. Here’s a third 
one.” 

“What of it?” I said. “Rubber companies 
pay dividends out of selling typewriter 
erasers. Three mistakes on four pages isn’t 
too much.” 

“Humph! That’s what you think. Look at 
these.” 

She ran through several other pages. 
There wasn’t so much as the evidence of an 

~erasure on them. 


I looked at Elsie. Her cheeks were flaming 





red. : 

“A fine detective you are,” Bertha grunted. 

I started to say something but Elsie’s eyes 
were pleading with me, so I followed Bertha 
into the private office. 

“A mess!” Bertha said angrily, helping 
herself to a cigarette. 

“What’s the matter, did you miss them?” 

“No, I picked them up all right. She’s Mrs. 
Ellery Crail and she’s driving a Buick Road- 
master that’s registered in her name. The 
man with her is Rufus Stanberry. He’s the 
man who owns the building, He lives at 
Thirty-two-seventy-one Fulrose Avenue in 
the Fulrose Apartments. That’s a swanky 
place with lots of liveried servants-and a lot 
of gingerbread. He drives a big Cadillac.” 

I said, “It looks to me as though you’ve 
done a pretty good job, Bertha. What’s the 
trouble?” 

“Trouble!” Bertha all but screamed at me. 

“Go ahead, unburden yourself.” 

Bertha, controlled herself with an effort. 
.“I guess it’s a knack you have. Whenever 
you start in on a case, it never runs smooth. 
_ Something always goes sour.” 
ed out one of the packages of cig- 
-~ arettes I had bought from the girl at the 
Bertha’s hand jerked toward the humidor. 
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“Use these during office hours. I charge them 
to office expense.” 

I conveyed my cigarette to my lips and 

id, iş is on the expense account, too.” 

“How come?” 

“I bought it from the girl at the Rendez- 
vous.” 

I took all three packages from my pocket, 
placed them on the desk. 

Bertha glowered. “What’s the idea?” 

“Nothing,” I said casually. “She had pret- 
ty legs, that’s all.” 

“Damn you,” Bertha said, “I don’t know 
whether you realize how much you irritate 
me.” 

“Want to dissolve the partnership?” 

“No!” she yelled. 

“Then shut up,” I said. 

We locked eyes for a minute, then I gave 
her a chance. “What happened when you 
shadowed Mrs. Crail?” 

Bertha exhaled, said, “I sat out in front 
of the Rendezvous. I’ve been there perhaps 
five minutes when the door opens and these 
two people come out. You’ve described them 
to a tee. It’s shooting fish in a barrel. 

“They separate. The man looks at a wrist 
watch, then gets in a big Cadillac. The wom- 
an goes tripping down the street. I pick the 
man,” 

I nodded. “The man was the one I 
wanted.” 

Bertha’s eyes glittered at me. “You'd 
jammed the agency car right up against this 
big Cad, and he just shoved it the hell out of 
there without even trying to inch his way 
out.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Well,” Bertha went on, “I tailed this Cad. 
He drove down Garden Vista Boulevard and 
damned if there wasn’t some car tagging 
along behind me! I took a gander, and it 
was Mrs. Crail following this Cad.” 


RAISED my eyebrows. 

“Well, I pulled off to the right to see 
whether she was trying to tail me, and she 
slowed right down, waiting for some other 
car to move in. She didn’t want to get close 
enough to the Cad so the driver could see 

er.” 

“So what did you do?” I asked. 

“Well I was in a spot, so I swung clean 
over to the right hand traffic lane and trailed 
along in the blind spot of the Cad and to one 
side of Mrs. Crail’s Buick.” 

“Good stuff,” I said, “unless they happen 
to turn left.” r 

“Well,” Bertha snapped, “he turned left.” 

She puffed angrily at the cigarette for a 
moment, then said, “When I saw he was go- 


ing to turn left, I slowed for the car that was — 


directly behind me to go on past, then I was 
going to cut across to the left-hand lane of 








e 
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traffic. The car behind me was driven by a 
buck-toothed little trollop who didn’t like 
the way I was driving. She slowed when I 
slowed, then suddenly pulled up abreast of 
me and yelled at me, then gave it the gun and 
shot on past.” 

“And then?” I asked. 

“And then,” Bertha said, “she looked to 
see where she was going just a little too late. 
Another car coming from the opposite di- 
rection was making a left-hand turn. I don’t 
think this trollop ever saw him until half a 
second before the crash. She was going fast 
and she tried to whip around the corner and 
cut inside of him.” 

“Anybody hurt?” 

“The man wasn’t, but the woman with him 
pulled a faint. They blocked me completely. 
There was traffic behind, and this mass of 
wreckage right in front of me.” 
ee And that was when Stanberry turned 
e ” 

“Don’t be silly,” Bertha said. “Traffic was 
jammed. It took a cop five minutes to get it 
moving. And the buck-toothed trollop 
flagged a cab and rode away as calmly as 
you please, leaving her goddamned car right 
in my road.” 

“Without, getting witnesses, 
who . 

“She gave her name and address to the 
driver of the other car, and she went over 
to Stanberry’s car, got his name and address, 
then went around to the other cars. She 
even came to me. It was through her that 
I got Stanberry’s name and address.” 

“How come?” 

“Traffic was all snarled up. Stanberry 
seemed very decent about it. Of course the 
cars behind were raising hell. The driver of 
the other car was writin ing down license num- 
bers. The buck-toothed biddy was getting 
names and addresses. I saw she had Stan- 
berry’s name in her book so when she came 
to me I smiled sweetly at her and told her 
I'd be glad to, but that she’d have trouble 
spelling my name, and Pd better write it 
down for her.” 

“What did she do?” 

“She gave me the little notebook and told 
me to write it down. The name directly 
above mine was Rufus Stanberry, Thirty-two 
seventy-one Fulrose Avenue. I fumbled 
around with her pencil getting a good look at 
the names and addresses so ld remember 
them, and then I wrote down a name for 
her.” : 

“Your own?” I asked. 

“Don’t be a fool. I thought up the 
damnedest Russian spelling I could think of 
and gave the first a Sraa that popped into 
my ` ead out in Glendal started 

g for the traffic behind me ú get out 


or seeing 


m n Bing and tried = up.” 


“And then what?” 

“I had to argue with some bird behind me 
who couldn’t back up because there was 
somebody behind him. I lost my temper. I 
tried to slam the car back and locked bump- 
ers with some egg, and this traffic cop came 
along and poured acid all over every ; 
and the horse-toothed cluck that had ca 
the whole business gave a sweet smile to 
the traffic cop, caught a taxi and left her 
heap right in the street.” 

“What did you do?” 


ERTHA said, “I finally stood on my 
bumper while the other man lifted on 
his. By that time . 

“Did the woman get Mrs. Crail’s name?” 

“Tt was a couple of names above Stan- 
berry’s. I didn’t bother with the address be- 
cause we have it.” 

“Did Stanberry see Mrs. Crail’s name?” 

“No. I’m the only one who wrote down my 
own name in the book. She’d done the writ- 
ing on the others, also their license numbers. 
You can bet I didn’t write my license num- 
ber for her.” 

“So what did you do when you got free of 
the other car—come directly back here?” 

“No. I figured she’d probably be taking 
Stanberry home, so I beat it out to Thirty-. 
two-seventy-one Fulrose Avenue. I cased 
the joint and found it had a private switch- 
board, hung around there for a while, and 
then when they didn’t show up, I came back 
to the office. What did you do?’ 

I said, “I got kicked” out of the Rimley 
Rendezvous. ds 

ing with women?” 

“No, The manager told me to get out and 
stay out.” 

“He’s got a crust.” 

“He’s right,” I said. “He’s running a joint 
where married women drop in for an after- 
noon pickup, where a few tired businessmen 
hang around to do a little casual dancing. A 
private detective is as welcome there as a 
case of smallpox on an ocean liner.” 

“How did he know you were a private 
detective?” i 

“That,” I said, “is what gets me. He knew 
my name, knew everything about me, knew 
all about you.” 

“Did he know what case you were work- 
ing on?” 

I said, “I’m wondering whether he put 
two and two together; that call for Mrs. Crail, 
and then no one being on the telephone; the 
fact that Mrs. Crail and Stanberry must have 
left just about the time I was in the office, 
and then all of a sudden Rimley wanting to 
terminate the interview. I don’t think it oc- 
curred to anybody — you'd be: belonla to 
ar them up, = 

The telephone rang, DS 
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_ Bertha Cool scooped up the receiver. I 
heard Elsie Brand’s voice coming through, 
then a click and another voice. Bertha was 
all suave smiles. “Yes, Miss Rushe,” she 
said, “we’re making progress. Mrs. Crail was 
at the Rimley Rendezvous this afternoon 
with Mr. Stanberry.” 

There was silence for a while, then Bertha 
said, “I'll let you talk with Donald. He’s 
here.” 

She passed the phone over to me and said, 
“Miss Rushe wants a report.” 

I picked up the telephone. Georgia Rushe 
said, “Do you have anything to add, Mr. 
Lam?” 

I said, “You say the present Mrs. Crail 
was formerly Irma Begley, and she got ac- 
quainted with Ellery Crail through an auto- 
mobile accident?” 

“That’s right.” 

“She sustain personal injuries?” 

“Yes. A spinal injury. 

“Think she really has it?” 

“It seems to have been definitely authen- 
ticated by X-rays.” 

I said, “Well, she probably got it a year or 
so earlier in another automobile accident. If 
we could prove that, would that mean any- 
thing to you?” 

“Would it!” she said ecstatically. 

“Well, don’t get excited about it. Let us 
handle it.” 

“You’re sure about this other automobile 
accident?” 

“No, of course not. It’s simply a lead.” 

“How long will it take you to find out?” 

I said, “It depends upon when I can locate 
the other party to the accident, a man named 

E Cullingdon.” 
“How long will it take you to do that?” 

“I don’t know. I’m starting on it right 
away.” 

“Tl be waiting to hear from you, Mr. Lam. 
Call me at once in case you find anything. 
At once, please.” 

“Okay, IIl let you know,” I said, and hung 


up. 
All of a sudden Bertha began chuckling. 
“Why the amusement?” I asked. 
Bertha said, “I’m thinking of the way that 
2 little strumpet bawled me out when she went 
~ past, and then\came back with that sickly 
Se sweet smile when she wanted me to be a 
witness for her. And I’m also thinking of 
the sweet time she’ll have when she goes 
messing out around the address I gave her 
-~ in Glendale trying to find a woman by the 
name of Boskovitche.” 
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CHAPTER V 


HILIP E.  Cullingdon 
turned out to be a middle- 
aged man with tired gray 
eyes. There were cali- 
pers around the edge of 
his mouth, and a certain 
firmness about the jaw. 
He gave the impression of 











who could really go to 
town once aroused. 

I didnt beat around 
the bush. I said, “You’re 
Philip E. Cullingdon, the general contractor 
who was the defendant in the case of Begley 
versus Cullingdon?” 

The tired eyes sized me up. “What’s that 
to you?” 

“Tm checking up on the case.” 

“What about it? It was all settled.” 

“Sure it was. You carried insurance, didn’t 
you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Do you know the amount of the settle- 
ment?” 

“I know the amount of the settlement, but 
I still don’t know to whom I’m talking, or 
why you want to know.” ` 

I handed him a card. “Donald Lam,” I 
said, “of the firm of Cool & Lam, private in- 
vestigators, and we’re checking up on the 


“Why?” 

“Im trying to find out something about 
Irma Begley.” 

“What about her?” 

“I want to find out about her injury.” 

He said, “I guess she was injured all right. 
The doctors say she was—doctors on both 
sides. Somehow, I never felt right about that 
case.” 

I said, “I notice from the complaint that 
it was filed just about eleven months after 
the date of the accident. Were any previous 
demands made on you?” 

Cullingdon said, “No. That’s because the 
woman didn’t think she was injured at first. 
She had a little trouble, I guess, which grad- 
ually got worse. She went to a doctor who 
gave her some routine treatments, then 
finally she went to a specialist who told her 


she’d developed a complication from an in- . 


jury to the spine.” 

“And that went back to the automobile 
accident?” 

He nodded. 

“So then she got some attorneys and sued 
you?” 

Again he nodded. 


“And your insurance company made a _ 


settlement?” 
“That’s right.” — 


+ 





being a man slow to anger - 









“At your suggestion?” 
iy a matter of fact,” Cullingdon. „said, ° aT 
ba a bit put out about that.” 


“Well, it was just one of those things. I’ll 

admit I was trying to beat a signal but she 

5 was as much to blame as I was. Of course, 
the way it looked at first, no great damage 
was done. She jumped out of the car as spry 
as you please, and I thought I was in for a 
tongue lashing, but she just laughed and said, 
‘Naughty, naughty, you shouldn’t try to beat 
a signal.’ ” 

“Then what?” 

“Oh, we took each other’s Hisense numbers 
and exchanged eards, and a few people came 
up and gave advice, "and then someone kept 
yelling to get the intersection cleaned sup, 
and that was about all there was to it.” 

“Make any settlement with her?” 

“She never submitted a bill.” 

“You didn’t submit a bill to her?” 

“No, I kept waiting, thinking something 
might come of it. To tell you the truth, I had 

y just aþout forgotten about it when the action 
was filed.” 

“How much did the insurance company 
pay?” 

i don’t know as they’d like to have me 
tell. 

“Td like to know how much.” 


FE SAID, “TIl tell you what PFI do. TPI 

ring up my insurance people tomorrow 

and ask them if there’s any objection. If 
there isn’t, I’ll telephone your office.” 

“Will you tell me who carried your in- 
surance?” 

He smiled and shook his head. “I think 
I've told you about all I want to—going at it 
blind this way.” 

- I said, “It’s an interesting case.” 
ý “What interests me is what you're in- 
: vestigating. Do you think there was some- 
. thing fishy about it?” 

I said, “Don’t get that idea. I might be just 
checking up on her general financial respon- 
sibility.” 

“Oh, I see,” he said, “PI tell you, Mr. Lam, 
unless she spent that money foolishly, she 

should be a pretty good credit risk for any- 
thing within reason. She got a mighty nice 
settlement.” 

“Thanks,” I told him. “You get in touch 
with them tomorrow, and give our office a 
ring and tell us how much it was—in case 
there’s no objection. Will you?” 

- “Okay, sure.’ 

< We shook hands. 
ency car ee was just 





I went down to the 
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aren, on the 





moving package of class. I looked at oJ 
twice. Then I recognized her. = ; j 

She was the girl who sold cigarettes a the ae 
Rendezvous. 

I switched off the ignition on my car ant 
waited. 

It was about a five minute wait. 

The girl came out, walking ‘rapidly, pulled 
open the door of her car and jumped ing 

I got out of my car and raised my hat. 

She waited while I walked over. “You have 
to have a license for that, you know,” I said, 

“For what?” ; 

“For acting as private detective.” as 

She flushed. “You certainly do get 
around.” : 

“So so. Not half as much as I really should — 
have.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

I said, “I’m a dumbbell when it comes to 
being a private dick.” 

“You don’t seem to be dumb.” 

+F am.” 

“Just why?” 

I said, “The county clerk’s office is ae 
now.’ : 

“Well?”” 


I said, “I thought I was smart. I PERE 
back on the Register of Actions, found where 
Irma Begley had been the plaintiff in a suit _ 
to recover damages from an automobile ac- 
cident and thought Pd done something 
smart.” $ 

“Hadn’t you?” 

“No. 

“Why = 

I seid “As soon as I found where she had 
been a plaintiff in one“Suit, I made a note 
of the defendant, the attorneys for the 
plaintiff, and walked out.” 

“What should you have done?” 

“Pm hoping you weren’t as dumb.” 

“Why?” x 5 

I said, “We can pool information and it- 
will save me going to the county clerk’s omce- 
tomorrow.” 

She said, “You’re smart, aren’t you?” 

“Tm just telling you Tm dumb. ” : 

She said, “There are four actions that I 
know of.” = 

“All under her own name?” a. 

“Of course. She’s not crazy that way.” 

“How long have you been checking on it?” 

‘T. Some little time.” 

“Why 9” 

She sail “You ask a lot of questions do 
you?” 

I said, “Are ); you going to ride 
Am I going to i with yo ? Or 
to follow you?” 
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the car so she couldn’t start out without 
running over me. 

“Okay, drive carefully because I’m always 
nervous with a strange driver.” 

She hesitated, then accepted the situation. 
“Do you,” she asked, “always get what you 
start after?” 

I said, “You'll feel better if I say yes, won’t 


you?” : 

“T don’t give a damn what you say,” she 
said angrily. 

“That simplifies it,” I told her, and kept 
quiet. 

After a while she said, “Well, what do you 
want?” 


“I want to know all the answers.” 

“Such as what?” 

“What are your hours at the Rendez- 
vous?” 

She jerked her face around in surprise, 


said, “Well, of all the questions.” 


I didn’t say anything. 


HE said, “I go on at twelve-fifteen. I’m 

supposed to be dressed, or undressed, 
whichever you want to call it, and on the 
floor by twelve-thirty. I work until four 
o’clock, then I come back at eight-thirty and 
work until midnight.” 

“You know Mrs. Ellery Crail?” 

“Of course.” 

“Do you know the man who was with her 
this afternoon?” 5 

"Vag? 

“Now then,” I said. “Why were you in- 
terested in checking up on Mrs. Crail’s past?” 

“Just as a matter of curiosity.” 

“Why this particular curiosity about Mrs. 
Crail?” 

“T wondered about her—how she got her 
start.” 

“We wouldn’t be going around in circles?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I asked you why you're checking up on 
her. It’s curiosity, I asked you why the 
curiosity. You say it’s because you won- 
dered how she got her start. All of those 
words mean just about the same thing.” 

“Pm telling the truth.” 

“Im interested in the reason back of the 
curiosity.” 

She drove along for awhile then abruptly 
said, “What did you find out-from Culling- 
don?” 

“He wasn’t suspicious when I called on 
him. He was going to find out if it was all 
right to tell me the amount of the settlement. 
I suppose after you talked with him he 
thought things were coming pretty fast.” 

“ did.” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“He asked me questions.” 

“And you lied to him?” 

“T told him I was a newspaper woman get- 





ting material for a feature story on automo- 
bile accidents.” 

“And he asked you what paper?” 

Her face colored. “Yes.” 

“And then rang up the city desk?” 

“How bright you are!” 

“And that was when you walked out?” 

She nodded. . 

I said, “Well, the fat’s in the fire now.” 

“What were you after?” she asked. 

“The amount of the settlement.” 

“The amount of the settlement,” she said, 
“was seventeen thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-five dollars.” 

It was my turn to look surprised. “What 
were you after?” 

“Copies of the X-rays of the injuries, of 
course.” 

I thought for a minute then said, “I beg 
your pardon.” 

. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean that I shouldn’t have been so 
dumb. I guess my mind’s a little sluggish— 
a little out of practice.” 

“What’ll the insurance company’ do?” she 
asked. 

“They may start an independent check-up 
of their own.” 

“That wouldn’t make it so bad,” she said, 
and then added, “if they did it soon enough.” 

“You still haven’t accounted for your curi- 
osity.” 

“All right,” she said angrily, “in case 
youre so damn dumb, which I don’t think 
you are, Mrs. Crail was about to purchase the 
Stanberry Building.” 

I nodded. 

“Well,” she said, “use your head.” 

“You mean there’s something in Rimley’s 
lease?” 

“T believe so.” 

“In case of a bona fide sale the lease is 
terminated?” 

“Within ninety days.” 

“Just what’s your connection with Rim- 
ley?” 

“Ts that a crack?” 

“If you want to take it that way, yes.” 

She said, “I own the hat-checking conces- 
sion outright as well as the cigar, cigarette 
and candy concessions.” 

“Do you have to work at them yourself?” 
I asked. 

“T don’t have to for financial reasons, but 
when you’ve got a business it’s better if 
you keep on the job yourself.” 

“You don’t mind—the working condi- 
tions?” 

“You mean the costume? Don’t be silly. 
I have nice legs.” 

“After she bought the building, Rimley 
would have to negotiate another lease and 
that would enable him to terminate your 
concessions or raise the ante?” 








“Something of that sort.” 

“So Rimley knew about Irma Crail’s past 
and gave you the information and told you 
to look it up, is that right?” 

She hesitated, said, “Let’s not talk about 
Rimley.” 


LET it go at that. “You say that Irma 
Crail had pulled this stuff before?” 

“Several times.” 

“Where?” 

“Once here, once in San Francisco, once in 
Nevada and once in Nebraska.” 

“Using her own name each time? You're 
sure of that?” 

“Ves,” 

“And how did you get this information?” 

She shook her head. 

I said, “All right, it’s a reasonable infer- 
ence that Rimley gave it to you. Now, let’s 
go on from there. What was the name of this 
man you just called on?” 

She frowned, “Covington.” 

I shook my head. “Cullingdon.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“You didn’t remember it very well, did 

ou?” 

“Im not good at remembering names.” 

“Speaking of names?” I said and waited. 

“You want my professional name or my 
real name?” 

“Your real name,” I said. “Do I get it?” 

“No. ” 


“What’s your professional name?” 

“Billy Prue.” She switched on the head- 
lights. 

“Nice name,” I said. “It doesn’t mean any- 


“Do names have to?” 

“Tt sounds like a professional name—a 
stage name.” 

“Well, that’s what it is.” 

“T suppose we could keep on arguing about 
that until you’d had sufficient opportunity 
to think up what you wanted to say about 
something else.” 

“Will you be quiet? I want to think.” 

“Cigarette?” I asked. 

“No. Not while I’m driving.” 

I settled down comfortably in the seat. 

We drove along for eight or ten blocks at 
almost a snail’s pace, then suddenly she 
stepped on it. 

“Well, that’s something,” I said. 

“What?” . 

“That you’ve decided where were going.” 

“I knew that all along—where I am going.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“To my apartment and change my clothes.” 

“And I take it the emphasis means that my 
ride terminates when we get to the apart- 
ment?” — 

“I don’t have any etchings if that’s what 


you mean.” 
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I didn’t say anything. 


She turned toward me, started to say some= 
silent. 


thing, checked herself and re 

After four or five minutes, she eased the 
car into the curb. “It’s been nice knowing 
you.” 

I said, “Don’t bother, PH wait.” 

“You'll have to wait a long time.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“What are you waiting for?” 

“To hear why you were so curious about 
Mrs. Crail.” 

“Well,” she blazed. “Sit there and wait 
then!” 

She flounced out of the car, latchkeyed the 
ae of an apartment house and went in- 
side. 

By watching from the corner of my eye, 
I could see that she stopped and remained 
standing there in the dimly lit lobby. Then 
she melted into the shadows and was gone. 

Three minutes later and the door opened. 
A figure that clutched a knee-length fur 
coat tightly about her came running down 
the stairs toward the car. 

I got out and started around politely to 
open the door. 

Cold fingers grabbed my wrists. “Come,” 
she said in a hoarse whisper. “Please come 
—quick! Oh my God!” 

I started to ask her a question, then took 
another look at her face and plodded along 
behind without a word. 

The door had clicked shut, but she had 
the latchkey in her right hand. Her left hand 
was clutching the coat. 

She unlocked the door and walked through 
the lobby, entered an automatic elevator that 
wheezed and rattled up to the fourth floor. 

She led the way down the corridor, paused 
before a door on the left. Once more her 
latchkey clicked and she pushed the door 
open. The lights were all on. 

It was a three-room apartment and cost 
money, 

Her purse, gloves and the jacket she had 
been wearing, lay on the table in the en- 
trance room. There was an ash tray on 
that table with a single cigarette about half 
smoked. Through an open doorway I 
glimpsed a bedroom, and on the bed saw her 
skirt and blouse. 

She said in a hoarse whisper, “I was just 
changing my clothes—getting ready to take 
a bath. I flung on the first thing I could find 
to cover me up.” 

I looked again at the fur coat, 

“What’s the rest of it?” I asked. 


Wordlessly she crossed over to the door _ 


of the bathroom, then hung back. 
I opened the door and looked inside. 
The body of the man who had escorted 
Mrs. Ellery Crail to the Rimley Rendezvous 








that afternoon was in the bathtub, the knees __ 
























‘high up against the chest, the head back 
against thesloping end of the bathtub, the 
eyes spi two-thirds closed, the lower jaw 


_ Even in Pan. however, he had that 
shrewdly calculating leer on his face. The 
man might have been making an audit of 
eternity. 

“Hes .. . dead?” she asked. 
“He’s dead,” I said. 


CHAPTER VI 
WENT back to the bed- 


reom. 
I said, “Sit down. We 
have a little talking to do.” 
“I don’t know a thing 
about it,” she said. “You 
know that as well as I do.” 
I said, “Let’s start with 
facts. What happened?” 
| “I came in here and 
if} started to undress. I head- 
a ed for the bathroom, 
F, switched on the lights 
an 


ae switched on the bathroom light?” 
es.” 

“Yowre sure it wasn’t on already?” 

“No. I switched it on, and then I saw him. 
I grabbed the first thing I could and ran 
down to get you.” 

“You-were frightened?” 

_ “Of course.” = 

hn didn’t know he was here?” 

“Go ahead. Look.” 

I pushed her over to the bathroom door. 
She grabbed at the side of the door. The coat 
fell open. She had on a bra, panties and dark 
or) stockings. “Take a good look,” I 

sail 
~ She said, “What is there to see?” 

She darted back to the bedroom. 

I closed the bathroom door. “Where’s the 
phone?” - 

“Right there.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. I sat down and took one 
- of the packages of cigarettes she had sold me 

that a et extended it to her, “Smoke?” 

he cae 

_ I took a cigarette from the pack, put it in 

my mouth, lit it and settled back in the chair. 
“Aren’t you going to call the police?” 
“Pm waiting.” 
_ “For what? 
“For you.” 
_ “What about me?” 
“To think up a better story.” 
“What do you mean?” » 
“The police won’t believe that story of 


TN Rane sie coud bee Jace“ 
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you don’t call the police, PU call them,” she 
threatened. 

There were magazines on the table. I 
picked up one and started turning the pages. 
“Go ahead.” 

“Tf you’re not going to call the police, I'll 
call them.” ; 

She picked up the telephone receiver, 
started to dial, looked back at me and then 
slammed the receiver back into place. 
“What’s wrong with my story?” 

“One thing,” I said, “that the police will 
notice. A couple of other things they won’t.” 

“All right, if you’re so smart, tell me what’s 
wrong with my story.” 

I pointed to her purse on the table. 

“What about it?” 

“Your keys were in that purse.” 

“Naturally.” 

“How many keys do you have?” 

She showed me the leather key container 
with its open zipper. There were four keys 
on the inside. 

I said, “All right, you took out your keys 
downstairs. You opened the zipper, selected 
the key to your apartment. I take it that key 
opens the spring lock on the door down- 
stairs?” 


HE nodded. 
I said, “You kept the key out because 

you entered your apartment. Then what did 
you do?” 

“I started to change my clothes and .. .” 

I said, “The natural thing was to close the 
zipper and drop the key container back into 
your purse.” 

“Well, that’s what I did. Good Heavens! 
I put the keys back in the purse, put the 
purse on the table. I walked across to the 
bedroom. I switched en the bedroom lights. 
I kicked off my skirt. I went to the bathroom. 
I opened the door of the bathroom .. .” 

“Go on from there.” 

“I switched on the lights and saw that 
man.” 

“Did you know he was dead?” 

“No, of course not. I wasn’t certain but 
what he might have been waiting for me.” 

“To harm you?” 

“Well, yes—or perhaps—” 

I said, “They make passes at a girl in your 
position?” 

“They make passes at women in any posi- 
tion.” 

“Most men think you’re easy because you 
wander around and show your legs?” 

“Tt’s a natural assumption, isn’t it? You 
can’t blame them too much.” 

“How did you know this wasn’t a Johnny 
who had staked himself out?” 

“T didn’t.” 

“Then you thought that when I opened 
the door I might have a battle on my hands.” 
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“I wanted you to see—what I’d seen.” 

I shook my head and said, “You knew he 
was dead.” 

“Is that the point the police will disbe- 
lieve?” 

“No.” 

“What is it?” 

“Your key, and your purse.” 

“What about it?” 

I said, “According to your story, you were 
in a panic. You grabbed up a fur coat, 
wrapped it around you and dashed down- 
stairs to call me. That doesn’t fit with the 
facts. If you really were in a panic, you cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have stopped to open the 
purse, take out the keys, put the purse back 
on the table and then run down to find me.” 
ao that’s it?” she asked somewhat scorn- 

y. 
“That’s it,” I said quietly. “The fact that 
you had the key in your hand when you came 
downstairs showed that you knew you were 
going to have to use it.” 

“I knew I was going to have to use it to 
get back into the apartment house and also 
into my apartment. There are spring locks 
and automatic door closers on both doors.” 

I said, “So that’s why you kept it in 
your hand, why you went in and tossed the 
purse on the table. Then you went into the 
bedroom, tossed the keys over on the bed, 
slipped out of your skirt, blouse, and jacket, 
ae up in the fur coat, popped your head 

e bathroom to make sure the body was 
still there, then grabbed the keys and ran 
down the stairs.” 

“Phooey!” she said scornfully, picked up 
the telephone again. “Now I'll dial Police 
Headquarters.” 

“And on that pillow,” I said, “you can see 
where the keys landed when you tossed them 
onto the bed.” 

She dropped the telephone receiver, jumped 
up and ran to the door of the bedroom, then 
came out saying scornfully, “What a smart 
detective you are. Even if I’d thrown the 
keys on the pillows there wouldn’t have 
been enough indentation through that heavy 
bedspread to have let you see what it was.” 

I said, “If you’d actually been telling the 
truth, you wouldn’t have rushed to the door 
in a panic to see if there actually was an in- 
dentation there.” 


HE thought that over for a moment, then 

sat down. I said, “Some other things 
don’t check. You were anxious to let me 
see that you had on just panties and a bra 
under the fur coat so as to give barnes 4 
to your story. And you were tremblin 
over when you came out of Culling nai 
apartment. The way I put that together, you 
came home, too took off your clothes, saw 
- body of Rufus Stanberry in the tub, con- 





vinced yourself he was éad: sat down atl 
thought for a moment, smoked one cigarette 
about half through, put your clothes back 
on and went out, being very, very careful 
to leave absolutely nothing which indicated — 
you’d already been in your apartment and 
discovered the body. You overlooked the — 
cigarette. 

“Then you went to Cullingdon’s in very 
much of a hurry. You’d found I'd been there 
and that upset your plans. I picked you up 
as you came out, and that bothered you still 
more. You sparred for time while you 
were doing some thinking—you needed some 
witness to show that you had entered your 
apartment innocently and this dead man was 
occupying your bathtub. After all, why 
wouldn’t I be a better witness than someone 
you’d pick up to back your play. So you 
elected me as the fall guy. You thought Pd 
fall for it, telephone the police and vouch 
that you’d gone up to your apartment, hadn’t 
gone more than two or three minutes 
ard: 35" 

She said wearily, “All right, what do you 
want?” 

rave her a cigarette. “I want the truth,” I 
sai 

“All right, it happened just about the way 
you thought it did. I didn’t realize the keys 
would betray me.” 

“Know who he was?” 

“Of course.” 

“Found out he was dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“And did what?” 

“Naturally, I thought Mrs. Crail was play- 
ing me for a fall guy. He’d been with her. 
Now he was in my apartment—dead. I didn’t 
like the smell of it. I decided to get what I 
could on Mrs. Crail and then go to see*her - 
and call for a showdown—or else pick up 
some witness who could come to the apart- 
ment with me and—well, sort of give me an 
alibi. Then you showed „up and I decided 
you’d be a'good witness.” 

I said, “You’ re not going to like my next 
question.” 

“What is it?” 

“He ever been here before?” 

She met my eyes. “Yes.” 

“No passes?” : 

“That wasn’t what he came for.” 

“But he did make passes?” 

“He tried an awkward clumsy appr 
just to see if it would get him anywhere. 

“What did he want?” 


“Wanted to find out whether Rimley was 


doing a good enough business to stand for 
a boost in rent.” eee 
— he find out anything?” 
“Not a Se 
I said, “Let s go take entier r Jook a at that 


oe 
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oe 
through the bedroom and 
into the bathroom. She was calmly practical 
now, with no trace of panic in her manner. 

As well as I could without disturbing the 
body, I looked it over. Evidently he had been 
killed by a single hard blow on the left 
temple with some object that had left an ob- 
long depressed fracture of the skull. I looked 
in the right-hand inside pocket of the coat. 
There was a billfold in there. It was filled 
with folding money, lots of it. I put it back. 
The side pocket on the left held a notebook. 
On the front page the words had been written 
in pen and ink, “Rufus Stanberry, 3271 Ful- 
e Avenue. In case of accident notify 
chie Stanberry, 963 Malolo Avenue. My 
bldod type is 4.” I closed the book, slipped 
it Rack in the pocket. 

If/saw an expensive wrist watch on his left 
wrist. I looked at the time. It was five thirty- 
seven. 

I consulted my own watch. 

The time was exactly six thirty-seven. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, watching 
me. “What’s wrong with the watch?” 

“Nothing,” I said, and took her out to the 
other room. “It’s all right. We call the police 
now.” 





CHAPTER VII 


HE two officers from the ra- 
dio prowl car who got there 
first asked only a few 
sketchy questions. Then 
Homicide showed up and 
we told our stories. Noth- 
ing else happened for about 
an hour, then Sergeant 
Frank Sellers came stroll- 
ing in, a soggy cigar half 
chewed to ribbons in the 
side of his mouth. 
š “Hello, Donald,” he said. 
“Damn glad you're back.” 

bag shook hands. I introduced him to the 
girl. 

They’d taken our stories down in short- 










- hand. Sellers had evidently familiarized him- 


self with it. 
~ He jerked his head toward Billy Prue. 
“Business or social?” 
“Confidentially it’s a little of both. That’s 
not for the press—and it’s not for Bertha.” 
He looked Billy Prue over, said, “Now as I 


understand it, she parked her car down in 


front and went up to change her clothes.” 


- “That’s right,” she said in a low voice. 


` “You two were going out to dinner?” 


I nodded. 


“She didn’t know you well enough to in- 


_ vite you in and she didn’t want to keep you 


z Billy Prue said, with a nervous little laugh, 


? 


33 
“I was undressing almost before Pd got 
through the door. I started for the bath- 
room and—and found that.” 

“What did you do with your keys when 
you came in?” Sellers asked casually. 

“Put them in my purse,” she said, “and 
dropped the purse on the table.” 

“And when you ran out, what did you do 
—take the keys out of the purse?” 

“Certainly not. I grabbed up the whole 
purse, tucked it under my arm and dashed 
out of the place.” 

Sergeant Sellers heaved a sigh. “Well, 
folks, I guess that’s all. We may want to 
ask you some more questions later on. Guess 
you can go ðn out to dinner now.” 

“Thanks,” I told him. 

“How’s Bertha these days?” 

“Seems to be the same as ever,” I said. 

“Haven’t seen her for a while. Well, now 
that you’re back, I may see her more fre- 
quently.” 

Billy Prue asked, “Are the police through 
here?” 

“Not yet,” Sellers said. “Don’t worry, 
everything will be all right. You’ve got your 
keys, haven’t you?” 

*Ves.” 

“All right, run along to dinner and have a 
good time.” 

Sergeant Sellers watched us from the door- 
way as we walked down the corridor to the 
automatic elevator. 

“Well,” Billy said as we entered the ele- 
vator, “that’s that.” 

“No talking,” I warned. 

The elevator rattled to a stop. A plain- 
clothes man in the lower corridor passed us 
through. There was a uniformed officer on 
duty at the doorway. Billy Prue’s car was 
parked where we had left it. There was 
white dust on the steering wheel and the 
door catches where the police had gone over 
it for fingerprints. } 

Without a word, I opened the door of the 
car. She got in with a swift all-of-a-sudden 
twist of her supple body. 

We moved away from the curb. 

“All right, sucker,” she said. 

I didn’t say anything. 

“You stuck ‘your neck out,” she said. 
“You’re in it as deep as I am now, and you’ve 
got nothing further on me.” 

“So what?” 

“So,” she said, “I do you the extreme 
courtesy of taking you back to where you 
left your automobile—if you’re nice. Other- 
wise, I’d dump you out on the street.” 

“Rather a hard-boiled attitude, isn’t it?” 

“That,” she said, “is what you get for being 
a sucker,” 

I took a cigarette package from my pocket, 
shook out one. “Cigarette?” I asked. 

“Not while I’m driving.” 
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HE eyes blinked rapidly two or three 

times. Then I saw a tear come out and 
trickle down her cheek. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Nothing.” 

She turned a corner. I saw we were head- 
ed for the Stanberry Building. 

“Change your mind about taking me back 
to where my car is?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why are you crying?” 

She slammed the car to a stop, groped in 
her purse, pulled out some cleansing tissue 
and wiped her eyes. “You make me so damn 
mad,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“T wanted to see what you’d do. I pulled 
that gag on you that you’d been a sucker 
just to see what happened.” 

“Well?” 

“Nothing happened, damn you. You 
thought I was the kind that would do a trick 
like that, didn’t you?” 

“That’s what you said.” 

I watched her clean up the traces of her 
tears. “I'd kill myself before I’d do anything 
like that for a man who befriended me. Darn 
few have ever taken the trouble, unless they 
wanted something very obviously.” 

She flashed me one look still hot with hurt 
and anger. Then she snapped her purse shut, 
adjusted herself in the driver’s seat and start- 
ed driving again. We stopped in front of the 
Stanberry Building. 

I said, “Pittman Rimley doesn’t like me.” 

“You don’t need to go in. You can wait 
here.” 

“And then?” 

“Then I'll drive you out to where you left 
your car.” 

I thought that over. “Going to tell Rimley 
I was with you when you notified the police?” 

“Yes. I'll have to do that.” 

I said, “Go on up. Better lock your car 
just in case.” : 

She looked at me sharply, then locked the 
ignition. “Some day,” she warned, “I’m going 
to jar you out of that detached, don’t-give-a- 
damn pose.” 

I waited until she was inside, then got out 
and looked for a taxi. I waited ten minutes 
then started walking down the avenue. Td 
gone five blocks before I found one. 

I gave the address of Cullingdon’s place 
where I'd left the agency car. I paid off the 
oak; and drove the agency heap to the office 
—fast. - 

The office was dark when I arrived. 

I called Bertha’s apartment. She didn’t 
answer. I sat down to do a little thinking. 

After about ten minutes, I heard the pound 
of heavy steps in the corridor. A latchkey 


_jabbed the door. The lock clicked back, and 


Bertha Cool flung the door open. 
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She glowered at me. 

“Had dinner?” I asked. 

“Ves,” 

“I haven't.” 

Bertha heaved herself into a chair. “When — 
it comes time to eat, I eat.” 

I shook the last cigarette out of the pack- 


ge. a 

“Well, weve run slap bang into a murder — 
case.” 

Bertha said, “Who was bumped off?” 

“Rufus Stanberry.” 

“Where? How? Why?” 

I said, “The place was the apartment of 
the cigarette girl who works at the Riml 
Rendezvous. Her stage name is Billy Pr 
As to the how, it consisted of hitting the n 
a very hard blow on the temple. It’s the why 
that complicates things.” 

“Well, what’s your best guess?” 

“Either the man knew too much, or.. .\’ 

“Or what?” Bertha snapped as I paused\ 
“Go ahead.” : 

“Or,” I said, “he knew too little.” & G 

Bertha glowered at me. “Just like one of | 
those news commentators,” she snorted. 

After a minute Bertha said, “You do get 
the agency in the damnedest things.” 

“I didn’t get the agency into it,” I said. 

“You may think you didn’t, but you did, 
just the same.” 

“The minute you started to check,” I said, 

“youd have found something that would 
have been of the greatest interest to our 
client—something about Mrs. Crail.” 

“What?” 


SAID, “She’s a professional malingerer.” 
“What have you got on her?” 

“Some of it’s hearsay. There’s a case of 
Begley versus Cullingdon. Going back a 
while before that, I understand there are 
other cases in San Francisco and in Nevada.” 

“Fakes or injuries?” Bertha asked. 

“No, that fake stuff is too risky. She suf- 
fered an injury all right, probably in the first 
accident, found out how easy it was to col- 
lect and decided it was easier than working 
for a living. She’d wait for an opportunity 
to have just the right sort of accident, one 
where she didn’t stand too much chance of 
getting busted up.” f 

“Couldn’t they catch her at it?” . 

“Not very well. She’d wait until just be- 
fore the expiration of the statute of limita- _ 
tions before she’d file suit. X-rays would — 
show she had an injury. She’s an attractive 
girl. Insurance companies would settle. Ç 
gate & Glimson handled her last case.” 

“Why did she quit it?” ATA tee 

Loa it got wo risky. Insurance frail 
panies have a way of comparing notes. In all 
probability, she didn’t intend to use the 
same racket to get herself a husband. But 















when she had this aecident—well, it devel- 
oped Crail was a good matrimonial catch, so 
she did her stuff.” 

Bertha said, “Well, we’ve done two hun- 

dred dollars worth of work for our client. 
: Stall around for a couple of days picking 
vats up the record on these other cases, then we'll 
== — let Miss Georgia handle Mrs. Crail any way 
: she damn pleases. We’ll just check out of it 
Soa and keep from getting mixed up in murder. 
: - You aren’t mixed up in it, are you, lover?” 
~ “What makes you think so?” 
“The way you say you aren’t. Is there a 
= girl in it?” 
“Not in it. He was found in this girl’s 
apartment.” 
“You say it was the cigarette girl?” 
“That’s right.” 
“Humph,”, Bertha said. “Legs?” 
a “Naturally,” 

“Humph,” Bertha said, then added, “Now 
you listen to me, Donald Lam, you keep out 
of this, and... 

Knuckles sounded on the 
office. 

I said to Bertha, “Call out through the door 
that you're closed up.” 

Bertha said, “Don’t be silly. Pepe it’s 
a client.” 

I said, “I can see her outline ER the 
frosted glass. It’s a woman.’ 

“AN right, then, perhaps its a woman 
with money.” 

g marched across and pulled the door 





door of the 


apn looked like a million dollars net with a 
fur coat and a big collar that came up to 
frame her face. She carried her own Dun 
& Bradstreet rating on her back, the sort of 

~elient who can really finance an investiga- 
tion. 
ns Bertha Cool’s manner melted like a choco- 
r late bar in a kid’s fist. “Come in,” she said, 
. “come in! Were closed, but since you’ve 
come up here, we’ll see you.” 

“May I ask your name, please?” our visitor 
asked Bertha. 

I could see Bertha looking at the girl with 
a slight frown as though she was trying to 
place her. 

“I’m Bertha Cool,” Bertha said, “one of 

_ the partners in this agency, and this i is Don- 
Es ald Lam, the other partner. Now you're Miss 
i ss, weiss. «.. Miss - 
eee “Miss Esther Witson.” 
“Oh yes,” Bertha said. 
=F ee to talk with you, Mrs. Cool, 


abou 
- “Go ahead,” Bertha said, “talk right here. 
ee and myself are completely at your 


e Miss 1 ‘Witson tried large blue eyes at me. 
fer lips : pe pie ee 
recognized her th Til me for 
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an oyster! You’re the woman who was driv- 
ing the automobile.” 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Cool, I thought you knew. 
I had quite a time finding you. You remem- 
ber you gave the name of Boskovitche.” And 
Miss Witson threw back her head and let the 
sae gleam on a whole mouthful of horse 
teeth. 


ERTHA looked trapped. 

“There’s some dispute about respon- 
sibility for the accident, is there, Miss Wit- 
son?” I asked. 

She said, “That’s a mild way of expressing 
at 

“Just what do you mean?” Bertha de- 
manded. 

She said, “The other car was driven by a 
Mr. Rolland B. Lidfield. His wife was rid- 
ing in the car with him.” 

“But the cars weren’t badly damaged, were 
they?” 

“Its Mrs. Lidfield. Claims she suffered a 
severe nervous shock and she’s placed her- 
self in the hands of her physician, leaving 
her husband to do the talking for her—her 
husband and her lawyers.” 

“Lawyers!” Bertha exclaimed. ‘So soon!” 

“A firm of attorneys who specialize in that 
sort of thing, I understand—Cosgate & Glim- 
son. The doetor got them.” 

“Cosgate and—what was the other name?” 
I asked. 

“Cosgate & Glimson.” 

I glanced at Bertha, slowly chad my left 
eye. 

“Humph!” Bertha said. 

“T wanted yeu to help me out, Mrs. Cool.” 

“Tt was just another automobile smash- 
up,” Bertha said, glancing uneasily at me. 

“But you know that I was driving very 
slowly; that I was behind your car for two 
or three blocks; that you slowed down al- 
most to a snail’s pace and I went around 
you...” 

“T don’t know any such thing,” Bertha said. 

“And,” Miss Witson went on triumphantly, 
“you tried to get out of it by giving an as- 
sumed name when we wanted you as a wit- 
ness. That won’t do you any good, Mrs. Cool, 
because I took down the number of your 
car. So they’ll call you for a witness any- 
way, which, after all, Mrs. Cool, means that 
you'll have to make up your mind which car 
was in the wrong.” 

Bertha said, “There’s nothing for me to 
make up my mind about. I don’t have to 
take sides with anyone.” 

“There were some other witnesses?” I 


ask 

“Lots of them. A Mr. Stanberry, a Mrs. 
Crail, two or three others.” 

I said to Bertha, “That would make it very, 
-very otis: a What Mrs. Crail 
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sete have to say on the witness stand about 


Bertha said, “Well, I can tell you one thing. 
The car that whipped around to the left 
saw that Stanberry’s car was going to turn 
to the left, so he thought there was a chance 
for him to cut his own car sharp to the left 
and go through all the other traffic.” 

Miss Witson nodded. -“I had the right of 
way on him.” 

Bertha nodded. 

“And,” Miss Witson went on triumphantly, 
“He’s the ene who hit me. You can see from 
the marks on the car that he ran right smack 
into me.” 

Bertha was suddenly friendly “All right, 
Dearie. I wouldn’t worry about it if I were 
you. The man was speeding across an in- 
tersection, and Mrs. Lidfield sounds to me 
like a gold digger.” 

Esther Witson impulsively gave Mrs. Cool 
her hand. “I’m so glad you feel that way 
about it, Mrs. Cool, and you don’t need to 
worry about the time you put in being a wit- 
ness. Of course, I can’t make any promise, 
because that would leok as though I were 
trying to buy your testimony. But I realize 
that you're a professional woman and that 
if this is going to take some of your time, 
well . . .” She smiled sweetly. “You know, 
oe try to be very fair in my business 

eals.” 


“Don’t you,” I asked abruptly, “carry in- 
surance?” 
Miss Witson laughed. “I guess I wasa little 


careless about that. Well, thank you ever 
so much, Mrs. Cool, and you can rest as- 


sured that . - Well, you know, I can’t say 
anything, but . 

She smiled significantly and wished us a 
good night. 


Bertha sniffed the air. “That perfume,” she 
said, “costs about fifty bucks an ounce. And 
did you notice that mink coat? That’s what 
you have to do in a detective business, Don- 
ald darling. You have to establish contacts, 
particularly among the wealthy.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Y DESTINATION turned 
out to be a three story 
brick apartment house 
with a stucco front. It 
didn’t have a switchboard. 


speaking 


I'd picked out ‘the name, 
4 STANBERRY, A. L. After a few 

| seconds, a speaking tube 
emitted. a shrill whistle. A 
moment later, a vole aad, 






“What do yom: ong alae 





There was a row of bell ` 


I put my mouth up to the speaking tube. 
“Archie Stanberry.” 

“Who wants him?” 

“My name’s Lam.” 

“What do you want to see him about?” 

“You guess.’ 

“Newspaper?” 

“What do you think?” 

The buzzer sounded on the door, and I went 
in, 

An automatic elevator whisked me up to 
the floor. I walked down to apartment 533 
and tapped on the door. : 

Archie Sianberry was about twenty-five or 
twenty-six. His eyes were swollen and red 
from crying, but he was trying to be brave. 
The apartment was swank. 

“It’s been an awful shock to me,” he said. 

I didn’t wait for an invitation, but walked 
on in calmly, picked out a comfortable chair, 
jiggled out a cigarette, lit it, said, “What’s 
your relationship?” 

“He was my uncle.” 

I puhed a notebook out of my pocket. 

“What’s your draft status?” 

“Four F,” he scid, bristling defensively. 
“And I see no reason for giving you details.” 

I grinned at him and said, “Neither do I.” 

That made hin. feel better. 

“When did you last see your uncle?” 

“Yesterday night.” 

“Ever hear him speak of Billy Prue—the 
young woman in whose apartment the body 
was found?” 

“No.” 

“Know what he was doing there?” 

“I don’t,” Archie said, “but I can assure 
you that my uncle was a paragon of vir- 
tue.” 

“Lived here long?” I asked. 

“Five years.” 

“Who owns the building?” 

“Uncle Rufus.” 

“Left rather a considerable estate?” 

“I know very little about his financial 


affairs. I’ve always gathered that he was 
affluent.” 

“You work?” I asked. 

“At present,” he said, “I am doing re- 


search work for an historical novel.” 
“Ever had anything published?” I asked. 
“T don’t think that needs to enter into it.” 
“I thought yeu might like the publicity.” - 
He said, “This is an idea for an historical 
novel that appealed to Uncle Rufus,” 
“He was financing it?” I asked. 


OR a minute the eyes avoided mine— ~ 
bloodshot, restless eyes that seemed z 
afraid of something, “Yes,” he ‘said, “and E 
now I suppose I’ll have to ape it; pe 
“What’s it about goeng J: = 
«The Coast. rate ete cas 
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“Back to the days of the real Merchant 
Marine,” he said with a note of enthusiasm. 
“Back when San Francisco was a real port, 
a real city that had ships from all corners 
of the world crowding in through the Golden 
Gate.” 

“Nice stuff,” I said. 
ried?” 

"No? 

“Any other relatives?” 

“None that I know of.” 

“Leave a will?” 

“Really, Mr. Lam. May I ask what paper 
you're with?” 

“None.” 

“I understood you were gathering material 
for the press.” 

I said, “I’m a detective.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation was short and 
sharp. 

“When did you hear about it?” 

“After the body was found I was notified 
and asked to go over to the apartment.” 

“Nice place you have here,” I said. 

“I like it. It’s rather elaborate—two apart- 
ments merged into one.” 

He blew his nose again, abruptly said to 
me, “There’s something in my right eye. Will 
you excuse me?” 

“Ves,” 


“Your uncle mar- 


To look wie shave in 


“Perhaps I can help you,” I said. 

“Perhaps.” 

He rolled his right eye up. There was a 
little brownish speck down at the very bot- 
tom of the eye. I speared it with a handker- 
chief, and he said, “Thanks.” 

We went back to our chairs and sat down. 

“Have you any clues as te—as to how it 
happened?” 

I said, “I’m not with the police. I’m pri- 
vate.” 

“May I ask who employed you, what your 
interest is, why you...” He stopped and 
looked at me. 

“I’m interested in a very incidental angle. 
Your uncle was about to sell the Stanberry 
Building.” 

“T think he was.” 

“Know what the price was?” 

“I don’t know, and if I did, I see no reason 
why I should communicate the information 
to you.” 

“How old was your uncle?” 

“Fifty-three.” 

“Ever been married?” 

“Yes.” 

“Widower?” 

“No. There was a divorce.” 

“How long ago?” 

[Turn page] 


a flash, 


Enjoy more comfort, ‘save cold cash, 
Use Thin Gillettes and win her smiles— 


nt eo 











~ “Suits me,” I said. “When you call them, 
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“About two years, I believe.” 

“You knew his wife?” ? 

“Qh yes, of course.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Did she get the divorce, or did he?” 
“She did.” 


“A property settlement?” 

“T believe so, yes. Really, Mr. Lam!” 

“Did you tell the police any more than you 
told me?” 

“I don’t think i told them as much.” 

“Tm sorry,” J said, Vou sees) sence ad 
choked in midsentence, coughed, muttered, 
“Bathroom, quick!” 


E RAN to a deor, opened it: I lurched 
through. He opened the bathroom door. 
I went in, waited five seconds, then opened 
the door. I could hear his voice in the liv- 
ing room. He was telephoning. 
The bedroom was neat and well kept. The 
closet was filled with clothes. On the dress- 
ing table, oe and comb were neatly 


arranged. There gout perhaps, a dozen 
iw oan gp on the dresser, or on the 
. Directly across from the bed was an 


inp space just a little different color than the 
rest of the wall. On the dresser, a cigarette 


' had been torn in two, and both ends lay 


there. It was the only bit of litter in the 


room. : 

Abruptly the door opened. Archie Stan- 

berry stood in the doorway looking at me 
reproachfully. “I thought you wanted to 
go to the bathroom?” 

“I did. Nice place you have here.” 

“Mr. Lam, I’m going to have to ask you 
to leave.” 

“Qkay by me,” I said. I walked out to the 
sitting room. Stanberry made something of 
a ceremony of flinging open the outer door. 

I walked back to the easy chair and sat 
down. 

Stanberry said, “I’m asking you to leave. 
If you don’t leave, I shall have to do some- 
thing about it.” 

“Go ahead,” I invited. 

Stanberry said, “I did you the extreme 
courtesy of permitting you to intrude upon 
my grief because I thought you were a 
gentleman of the press.’ 

“T told you I’m a detective.” 

“Had you told me that earlier, I should not 
have admitted you—particularly a private 
detective.” 

“A detective has to look around,” I said. 

“Mr. Lam, I don’t know just what your 
game is, but if you don’t leave at once, I 

‘call the | officers.” 


call Frank Sellers. He’s working on your 
uncle’s death.” 
After a moment, Stanberry walked du- 





biously to telephone, then detoured and sat 
down, “I a gu: Paar reason for 
this rudeness,” he said, 

I said, “Tn” the first place while you are a 
meticulous little man with neat habits, you 
aren’t that neat.” I jerked my thumb toward 

oom. “You are the favorite nephew 
of a rich uncle who owns the joint. ere- 
fore you get maid service—and how.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” he asked. 

I said, “That’s the weak point in your ar- 


“What do you mean?” 

I put assurance in my voice. “The maid,” 
I said, “will be able to tell what picture was 
taken down from that wall—that’s where you 
made your mistake.” 

He looked at me as though Id hit him in 
the stomach. 

“0, said, “go ahead and call the police. 
When Frank Sellers comes, we'll bring the 
maid in here and show her Billy Prue’s pic- 
ture and ask her if that’s the one that was 
removed from the wall.” 

His shoulders sagged. 

“What... what do you want?” 

“The truth, naturally.” 

“Lam, I’m going to tell you something 
bien Tve never expected to admit. to a single 
so 

I didn’t say anything, but just sat there 
waiting. 

He said, “I dropped in at the Rendezvous 
every once in a while. It’s only natural that 
I should have.” 

“So you played around with Billy Prue?” 

‘Billy Prue sold me cigarettes. I looked 
her over and thought she was one of the 
most beautiful women I had ever seen.” 

“So you made passes?” 

“Naturally. And I got absolutely nowhere.” 

“Then what?’ 

“Then I became even more seriously in- 
terested, and I’m afraid my uncle didn’t ap- 
prove of the manner in which I was—doing 
what he called losing my head.” 

“What did he do?” 

SE give you my word of honor I don’t 


“But what do you think?” 
“I don’t even think.” 
I said, “Perhaps I can do some thinking 


for you. 
B looked at me with swollen, bloodshot 


a T said, “Your uncle thought she was a gold 
digger?” : 
i ʻI a that was rather obvious from what 

sai 
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mega! alliance ae then trying to eol- 


See “I don’t know,” he said. “I don’t think that 
z Uncle Rufus would have done anything like 
- — that. I think Billy would certainly have re- 
-~ sented it.” 
“With a hand ax?” I asked. 
“My God,” he said, “you’re driving me mad 
with those cynical nasty cracks of yours. 
Billy wouldn’t harm a flea. We’ve got to keep 
pace Billy out of this! We must!” 
SE “How about the picture?” 
Sa “I took it down as soon as I found out.” 
“She gave you the picture?” 

“No. I found out what photographer took 
her publicity pictures and bribed him to take 
a nice pin-up picture for me. She didn’t 

know I had a print.” 
I said, “So for you’ve been one hundred 
per cent.” 
“One hundred per cent what?” he asked. 
“Rat,” I said and walked out. 


CHAPTER IX 


HE apartment house where 
I had been able to get a 


single 
of some pull and a lot of 
luck was about three blocks 
from the place where Ber- 
tha Cool had her apart- 
ment, which was altogether 
too close. It was a swanky 
place with a private switch- 
board and a garage, a 
rather ornate lobby, and 
the rent must have been 
fixed when the OPA had its back turned. 
The man behind the desk looked at me 
sharply, “Oh yes. Mr. Lam, isn’t it?” 
“Yes. 
onbere’s a message for you.” 
-He handed me my key and the folded slip 
of paper. The paper said, “Cail Bertha Cool, 
at once,” 
= “Also, a young woman has been calling 
- you every | ten or fifteen minutes. Says she'll 
call back.” 
I pushed Bertha’s message down in my 
3 pocket and went up to my a 
= The telephone was ringing as I entered. 
I closed the door and waited until it had quit 
Then I walked back to the telephone 
_and said to the switchboard operator, ‘ ad 
a me any more toni it.” 
The operator said, “I’m sorry, I told this 
= ak nt you didn't answer. She seemed 


distur’ 
“T changed my mind and said, “All right, go 
ned Ting if the call comes in again. 
TI take it.” 
1 threw my grip on ‘on the “bed end started - 
things o sige ay e 
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_ it teaches a man to cut his possessions down 
to the minimum 
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Phe a ERE rang. 

Bertha Cool’s voice said, “What’s the mat- 
ter with you? Are you getting so damned 
high hat you can’t call your boss on a matter 
of business?” 

“Partner,” I said. 

“All right, partner then, 
call me?” 

“I was busy.” 

“You’re in a mess. Get over here.” 

I said, “PI see you in the morning.” 

Bertha said, “You'll see me now. Frank 
Sellers is over here and the only thing that’s 
keeping you out of the hoosegow right now 
is the fact that Frank is my friend. I should 
let you get thrown in the can. It might do 
you some good.” 

“Put Sellers on the phone,” I said. 

I heard Bertha say, “He wants to talk with 
you, 

Sellers’ voice rumbled into the telephone. 

I said, “Listen, Frank, I’m all in. I don’t 
want to go round and round with Bertha 
over some trivial technicality. Now suppose 
you tell me what's the beef.” 

“You know what the beef is, and don’t 
pull any of that innocent stuff with me. I’m 
sticking my neck all the way out to protect 
Bertha.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You know what I’m talking about. Of all 
the dumb places to plant the murder weapon, 
that was it.” 

“And where am I supposed to have planted 
it?” I asked. 

“Don’t be a sap,” Sellers told me, “you’re 
in so deep, the only way you can get out is 
by coming absolutely clean. How soon can 
you get over here?” 

“Exactly five minutes,” I said, and hung up. 

Bertha’s apartment was on the fifth floor. 
My knees were weak as I stepped out of the 
elevator. It seemed like a mile to Bertha’s 
door. I pushed the button. 


ERTHA opened the door. 

The smoky aroma of good Scotch 
whisky tingled my nostrils. I looked past 
Bertha and saw Frank Sellers sitting in his 
shirt sleeves, a glass in his hand. He looked 
as worried as a big cop can look. 

“Well, come in,” Bertha snapped at me. 
I walked in. 
Bertha said, “My God, you’ve done some 
dangerous things in your time; but this is the 
’ve ever gone plumb dumb on 
OF al the boo things 1 do. I suppose 
the. legs. 
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. looks and legs, he loses all sense of per- 
spective.” 

a said mournfully, “That explains it 
then.” 

“That doesn’t explain a thing,” I told him. 

Bertha said, “Don’t try to kid me out of it 
because you can’t make it stick.” 

Sellers said, “I hate to do it to you, Donald, 
but you’re probably geing to lose your li- 
cense. I may be able to keep Bertha out of 
it, but you’re in.” 

“Wait until you hear what he says,” Bertha 
snapped. “Don’t go pushing your weight 
around on Donald.” 

Sellers said somewhat sullenly, “I’m not 
pushing any weight around, I’m telling the 
boy, that’s all.” 

“Well, you don’t need to tell him,” Bertha 
said bristling with belligerency. “He’s got 
more brains than you'll have if you live to 
be a thousand.” 

Sellers sipped his drink. 

Bertha’s eyes were suddenly solicitous. 
“You’re white as a sheet, lover, what’s the 
matter? You were supposed to take it easy. 
You—have you had dinner?” 

“No. Come to think of it, I don’t believe 
I have.” 

Bertha said, “That’s just like you, coming 
home with your system full of tropical bugs 
under orders to avoid excitement and take it 
easy, and you go stir up a murder case and 
then go without your dinner.” 

Bertha glowered at the two of us, then 
said, “Now I suppose I’ve got to cook some- 
thing for you.” 

“There’s a place down the street,” I told 
her. “PI see what the law has to say, and 
go down there.” 

“That joint!” Bertha moved toward the 
kitchen, her big body flowing inside of the 
loose house dress. 

I took a drink and went out to the kitchen. 
Sellers tagged along. 

Bertha broke eggs into a bowl, dumped 
sliced bacon into a frying pan, shoved a pot 
of coffee on the stove, moving with an unhur- 
ried, ponderous efficiency. 

Frank Sellers sat down in the little break- 
fast nook. He fished a fresh cigar out of his 
pocket and said, “Where did you get the 
hand ax?” 

“What hand ax?” 

Bertha said, “They’ve found the ax in the 
agency car, lover. The handle had been 
sawed off so it was only eight and a half 
inches long and the sawing wasn’t a neat 
job. It had been sawed part way through on 
one side, then turned around and sawed some 
more on the other side.” 

Sellers looked at my face. I met his eyes, 
mae head and said, “It’s a new one on 
me, 


“Tell him how you found it, na eatin 





said. “I believe the little weasel’s telling the 
truth.” 

Sellers said, “The police aren’t so dumb, 
you know.” 

“T know.” 

“We went out to see Archie. Stanberry. 
He’d learned about the killing before we'd 
got there and . 

“How do you ‘know that?” I asked: 

“The way-he acted,” Sellers said. “He was 
putting on an act that he’d rehearsed. He was 
all suave smiles when he greeted us, and 
wanted to know what he could do. Then we 
told him and he was knocked for a loop— 
but it was acting. He made the mistake most 
people do of putting it on just a little too 
thick.” 

I nodded. 

“Okay,” Sellers said. “We told him a few 
things, then went out and tapped his tele- 
phone line and put a couple of shadows on 
the job.” 

“You showed up in the agency car. You 
went inside and the boys thought it might 
be a good plan to give your car the once 
over, just to make sure about the registration 
certificate and all that. They didn’t recog- 
nize you, and they didn’t recognize the car.” 

Again I nodded. 

“Okay,” Sellers went on wearily, “they 
cased the back of the car and there was a nice 
little short-handled hand ax. There was 
blood on it. They handled it too damn much, 
but you can’t blame them for that.” 


Bea aroma of bacon mingled with that of 
coffee. 

“It was the murder weapon?” I asked 
Sellers. 

He nodded. 

I said, “I’m darned if I know.” 

“You'll have to do better than that,” Sel- 
lers said. 

“He’s telling the truth,” Bertha announced. 

“How do you know?” Sellers asked. 

“Because,” Bertha flared at him, “if he 
was telling a lie, he’d have one that sounded 
convincing and he’d have it ready.” 

I said wearily, “Okay. I got the agency 
car. I went down to the County Clerk’s 
Office to look up some records. I went out 
to the Rimley Rendezveus, I got kicked out 
and came back to the office. Then I went out 
to look up a witness and left the car parked 
there... 

“You'll have to do better than that, 3 Sellars 
said. “On the witness, I mean.’ 

I said, “All right. This CEEA lived out on 
Graylord Avenue.” 

“What number?” 5 

I said, “Nix on it. You’d rock the boat.” > = 

“It’s the hammer they killed him with, — 
Donald. I’m standing between you, and the 
D.A’s office right now.” Bee 











T said, “Philip E. Cullingdon, Nine hundred 
and six East Graylord Avenue. It’s another 
case.” 

“What time did you get out there?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“How long were you there?” 

“Long enough | for an ax to have been 
planted, I guess.” 

“Cullingdon, eh?” Sellers said. 

Sellers lurched up from the little bench 
in the breakfast nook, all but upsetting the 
drinks. 

Bertha looked up and said, “Damn you, 
Frank Sellers, if you spill any of that whisky 
Y'll brain you.” 

He went in to the telephone. I heard him 
turning the pages of the telephone book, 
then heard the sound of the dial on the tele- 
phone and low- voiced conversation. 

“You’re in Dutch,” Bertha said to me. 

I didn’t say anything, There was no use. 

The whisky felt warm in my stomach and I 
didn’t feel quite as much as though someone 
had pulled out the plug and let all of my 
vitality drain out through my toes. 

“You poor little weasel!” Bertha said. 

“Pm all right.” 

“Food’s what you need,” 
“Food and rest.” 

Sellers hung up the telephone, then dialed 

another number and talked. Then he hung 

up the telephone and came back to the 

-~ table. He looked at me with puzzled scru- 

tiny. 

Bertha glowered, ‘but didn’t say anything. 

A moment later, Bertha slid a plate over to 

me that had hot scrambled eggs, toast with 

lots of butter, golden bacon, fried just right, 

and a big cup of coffee with little cream 
globules floating on the top. 

I nodded my thanks. The coffee turned the 

warmth that had been kindled in my stomach 

_ into a solid, substantial glow. The food tasted 


Bertha said. 


: g Bertha watched me eat. Sellers frowned 
into his drink. 
“Did you get him?” Bertha asked Sellers. 
He nodded. 
“Well?” Bertha said. 


ELLERS shook his head. 
= “All right, clam up if you want to,” 
_ Bertha snapped. 

~ Bertha sat down and Sellers reached out 
and put his hand over hers. “You're a good 
eeg he said. 
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tacted a prowl car and officers are on their 
way out.” 

Sellers looked at me, then back at Bertha. EE 
“Bright kid,” he said. = 
“I told you he had brains,” Bertha an- 

nounced. 

“Let’s go back to your story,” Sellers said 
to me. “You left the car out there. See any- 
one else out there?” 

“T could have—but no one who had any 
chance to plant that murder weapon.” 

“You tell me facts, names and places.” - 

“Not some names.” 

“How many?” 

“One.” 

“T want it.” 

I just kept on eating. 

Bertha glared at me as though she could 
bite my head off. “If you don’t tell him, I 
will,” she said. 

“You don’t even know,” I pointed out. 

“Any time you spend the partnership funds 
to get three packages of cigarettes and then 











































_get that moony expression on your face, I 


know the answer. After all, you can’t be 
blamed. You’ve been down in the South 
Seas for so long you’ve got your head filled 
with a lot of romantic ideas about woman- 
hood.” 

Sergeant Sellers looked at Bertha with ad- _ 2 
miration. He reached out and took her hand. 

Bertha jerked her hand out from under his 
and said, “I’ll bust you on the jaw one of 
these days, if you keep making passes at me.’ 

Sellers grinned, “That’s the way I like 
women—practical and hard.” 

I said, “Women like to think they’re soft 
and feminine, Frank.” 

Bertha said to me, “Keep your mouth shut. 
You’ve got troubles of your own.” 

I pushed the empty coffee cup across at 
Bertha and said, “Guess you'll have to do the 
honors.” 

Bertha refilled the coffee cup. 

Sellers watched her pouring in thick yellow 
cream and said, “I can’t get cream any more.” 

“Its too bad about you,” Bertha said sar- 
castically. 

The telephone rang. 

Sellers spilled coffee over the edge of my 
cup as he made for the living room. : 

Bertha called after him, said, “Just a bull 
in a China shop, a big flat-foot cap trying to 
act civilized.” 

She went over to the sink and emptied the 
saucer, put more cofiee in the cup, brought 
it back and said, “What’s the matter? Didn’t 
Bertha cook the bacon right?” 

I nodded, said, “What I ate tasted fine.” 
“Well, eat a rest of it.” 
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ed the weapon in that car. Now who the hell 


food, and my stomach turns. This is the most 
I’ve eaten for a long time.” 

“Poor kid,” Bertha said sympathetically. 

I sipped the coffee. 


Bertha’s little greedy eyes regarded me_ 


with a motherly solicitude. 


FTER a while, Sergeant Sellers came 

walking back into the room. He was 
so absent-minded he’d forgotten to take his 
drink along and pour in fresh whisky. 

Bertha grabbed up my cup and saucer and 
held it above the table while Sellers sat 
down. Then she put it back on the table and 
said, “Well, what about it?” 

“Its okay. A couple of guys went out in 
a prowl car and shook this guy down. He 
says Donald came out. By God, that’s once 
you fooled me.’ 

“How?” I asked. 

“When you said it was something that 
didn’t have anything to do with this case. 
But the guy says you were asking him about 
an automobile accident that took place quite 
a while ago. Then he says a girl came out 
and claimed to be a reporter and started ask- 
ing him questions about the same accident, 
He found it was an act she was putting on, 
so he chased her out.” 

Bertha looked at me. 

Sellers went on, “Okay, the way I dope it 
out, Donald was a little careless, but he isn’t 
exactly a fool. He had this man Cullingdon 
spotted, went out to talk with him. The jane 
tagged Donald out there. Donald knew she 
was tailing him. He waited until she went in 
and then he pulled a fast one on her. Culling- 
don says he saw her get into her car, then 
Donald climbed out of his car and walked 
over. Then he climbed in the car and drove 
away with her. Cullingdon said Donald was 
careful to walk around the front of the car 
so the girl couldn’t give him the slip. Cul- 
lingdon thinks Donald is a pretty smart egg.” 

“He is,” Bertha: said. 

“So Cullingdon went out to Donald’s car 
and looked at the registration to check up 
on Donald. Donald was telling him the truth. 
He’d given him his right name and told him 
what he was there for.” 

I sipped coffee and didn’t say anything. 

“The car was parked out there for quite 


a while, Cullingdon says. He didn’t see 
Donald come and get it. Now then, Donald 
can tell us...” 


I opened my wallet and took out the taxi- 
cab slip that I keep for my expense aceount 
voucher. I handed it to Sellers. “That’s the 
taxicab that took me out there.” 

“Where did you pick it up?” Sellers asked. 

“Somewhere on Seventh Street,” I said 


casually. 
Sellers heaved a sigh and said, “Well, I 


pen this will do it alln = Someone plant- 








could have done that?” 

I said, “That’s the job for the police depart- 
ment, I’m going home and get some shut- 
eye.” 

Sellers said, “Your friend Cullingdon ap- 
preciates the fact that you told him the truth, 
Donald. Cullingdon said to tell you that 
the amount of the settlement was seventeen 
thousand, eight hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, and that he thinks her lawyer got 
either a third or a half.” 

I said, “That’s nice of him.” 

Sellers frowned and said, “The hell of it is 
that you were investigating another matter. 
I can’t get over that.” 

“Well, ” I said. “I’m going home, I’m all 
in.” 

“You poor kid, you look it,” Bertha said. 

Sellers followed me to the door with 
Bertha. He said, “Lam, I should have known 
better. You wouldn’t have done an 
so dumb as to have found that weapon an 
os dumped it in the back of the automo- 


“Any fingerprints on it?” Bertha asked. 
“Just prints of the two guys that picked it 
up and looked it all over before they knew 
what it was,” Sellers said. “Any murderer 
has sense enough to wipe off the handle.” 
“But the head of it?” Bertha asked. 
“Bloodstains and a couple of hairs that 
showed up under the microscope. It’s the 
murder weapon all right.” 
“Thanks for the food,” I told Bertha. 
Bertha’s tone was maternally tender. 
“You’re entirely welcome, lover. Now you 


get to sleep and get a good night’s rest and ` 


don’t let anything bother you. After all, 

we're not mixed up in this murder case and 

we're not going to get mixed up in it.” 
“Good night.” I said. 


CHAPTER X 


NCE I was back at my 
apartment house I breathed 
easier. I went right down 
into the garage and grinned 
| at the attendant. “I’m go- 
ing to have to take my car 
out again,” I said. 

He looked at the two- 
i bits I handed him as though 
it was an insult rather than 
a tip, 
AR couple of cars and jerked 
3 his thumb tow: the 

agency car. 


I started the motor and eased it out of the 
garage. I ran down the street for half a 
dozen blocks and pulled into the curb and 
parked, I waited for about five minutes 
then started up, gave it the gun, went moved: 


then moved: a 


x 
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= i corner fast, and did a couple. of figure 
~ eights around blocks. 
-No one was following me. 

A fog had drifted in from the ocean. The 
air had turned cold, and the damp chill went 
clean through to my bones. I’d be all right for 
a while and then the weakness would grip 
ee me and my blood, thinned from the tropics 
Seas and weakened by bugs, would turn cold, 

~ and I'd shiver and shake the way I did when 

~ — the old malarial chills would get me. But 

these spells only lasted for a minute or two 

and then I’d be myself again. It was just 
weakness. ~ 

I drove up to the Hall of Justice, found a 

good place to park and parked the bus. 

I waited for half an hour that seemed like 

eternity. Then Billy Prue came bustling out 

- of the lighted entrance, looked up and down 
the street, turned to the right as though she 
knew exactly where she was going. 

I waited until she had nearly a block head 

start, then slipped the car into gear. 

After a couple of blocks she began to look 

around for a taxicab. 
; I slid the car up close to the curb, rolled 
down the window and said, “Want a lift?” 
> She looked at me at first dubiously, then 
with recognition, then with anger. 
“You may as well,” I said. “It doesn’t cost 
any more.” 
She came across and jerked the door open. 
“So you snitched on me. I should have 
known it.” 
I said wearily, “Don’t be a fool. I’m trying 
to give you a break.” 
“How did you know I was here?” 
“Somebedy planted the murder weapon in 
= my car while it was parked in front of 
= Cullingdon’s place.” 
See Her gasp of surprise might have been 
overdone. 

“Naturally, they hauled me over the coals. 
< Bertha Cool, my partner, thought you'd 
- shared me into it.” 

“And so blabbed to the police?” 
“Don’t be silly. She isn't t that dumb.” 
“Well, how did it happen... ?” 
I said, “Bertha Cool was sore. She made 
~ some crack about me having bought three 
_ packages of cigarettes and Frank Sellers, of 
Homicide, apparently didn’t even notice the 
- crack. That’s when I knew where you were.” 
- “I don’t get it,” she said. 
I said, “Sellers isn’t so dumb. If he hadn’t 
- known all about you, he’d have jumped on 
that opening and pried enough information 
out of Bertha so he’d have known what he 
7 after. He ignored it, so I knew he’d 
ut all about you. ‘And if he'd found 
ut you belime, eee to call 
t you were 
‘ E 
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hold you or turn you loose. I couldn’t have 
arg Ga it out for more than another half hour, 
ut 


SHIVERING fit gripped me. I put on 
the brake and slowed the car, but by 
gripping the wheel, didn’t show how I was 


S g. = ` 

Billy Prue kept looking at me. After a 
minute the fit passed and I speeded up the car 
again. 

“So,” Billy Prue said, “you were waiting 
—for what?” 

“To see you.” 

“What about?” 

“How did that murder weapon get in my 
car while it was parked out at Cullingdon’s?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Try again.” 

“Tm telling you the truth, Donald. I don’t 
know.” 

I pn “I don’t like to be played for a fall 
uy 

a shouldn’t think you would.” 

“And when I don’t like something, I do 
something about it .” 

“Tm telling you I don’t know anything 
at all about it.” 

I drove along slowly and said, “Let’s look 
at the thing this way. You go out to Culling- 
don’s. You want a witness. You take me 
back and pull a razzle-dazzle about finding 
Stanberry’s body. Then you go to Rimley’s 
and I duck out as you could have known 
I would. I found a cab. I picked up my car 
and drove back to the agency, had a talk with 
my partner and then drove out to see Archie 
Stanberry.” 

“Well?” she asked as I stopped. 

“There was plenty of time for Rimley to 
have the murder weapon dropped in my 
car before I got there.” I said. 

“And you think he dashed out and planted 
the weapon and... ?” 

“Don’t be silly. He simply picked up the 
telephone and said to someone, “Donald 
Lam’s car is parked out at nine hundred and 
six South Graylord Avenue. It would be a 
swell place for the police to discover the 
murder weapon because Billy Prue had him 
with her when the body was discovered.” 

“Baloney!” she interrupted. 

I said, “I know—it’s easy to pull that 
stuff.” 

“If you’d use your head for a minute, 
you’d realize that that would be the last 
thing on earth that Pittman Rimley would 
do. The minute you are brought into it, that 
attracts attention once more to me.. That’s 
why they ped down at the D.A.’s office 
and gave me such a grilling. I couldn't 
tand it, unless it was becats yee had 
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It was a quiet, business street with virtually 
no traffic and a few lights. 

“Is this where I get out and walk?” she 
asked. 

“Pve got something to say.” 

“Go on and say it.” 

I said, “I went out to the Rimley Rendez- 
vous. You told me to get out. The head- 
waiter sent me in to see Rimley. Rimley told 
me to get out and stay out.” 

“Tell me something I didn’t know al- 
ready.” 

I said, ¢ ‘Rimley’s wrist watch was an hour 
me The clock on his mantel was an hour 

ast.” 

She sat absolutely motionless. 
think she was even breathing. 

“Is that something new?” I asked. 

She kept perfectly still. 

I said, “We found the body of Rufus Stan- 
berry in your bathtub. His wrist watch was 
an hour slow.” 
an hat does Mr. Master Mind deduce from 
that?” 

“From that,” I said, “I deduce that Rimley 
was building himself an alibi. He arranged 
to have his clock and his watch an hour fast. 
Perhaps shortly before that Stanberry went 
into the rest room and took off his wrist 
watch when he washed his hands. The rest 
room attendant was under orders to set the 
watch an hour fast.” 

She said, “An hour fast?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“But you just said that when we found 
his wrist watch, it was an hour slow.” 

“Do I have to dot all the i’s and cross 
all the t’s?” 

“You'd better. Since you started making 
i’s and t’s.” 

I said, “Rimley was working out a slick 
alibi. Stanberry went in to see Rimley after 
his watch had been tampered with. Rimley 
took occasion to call Stanberry’s attention 
to the time. Stanberry didn’t realize it was 
that late, but he checked his watch with 
Rimley’s clock. And then to reassure him, 
Rimley showed him his wrist watch. From 
there on it’s just a case of too many cooks 
spoiling the bro 

“What do you mean?” 


SAID, “When you discovered Stanberry’s 

body, you knew that his watch should be 
an hour fast. You didn’t know what time 
it was because you don’t wear a wrist watch. 
You simply took it for granted that Stan- 
berry’s wrist watch was an hour fast, so you 
set it back an hour. But someone else, who 
also knew that the wrist watch was an hour 
fast, had already set it back an hour.” 

She was silent for so long that I looked at 
her to see if she met have fainted. 

“Well?” I asked. 


I don’t 


“I haven’t anything to say—not to you.” ; oe 
I said “Okay,” and started the motor. 5 
“Where are we going?” 

“Back to Bertha Cool’s apartment.” 

“What’s at Bertha Cool’s apartment?” 

“Sergeant Frank Sellers of Homicide.” 

“And what are you going to do there?” 

“Tell him what I teld you and let him do 
the talking from then on. I’ve been a sucker 
long enough.” 

She stuck it out for a dozen blocks, then 
twisted the key in the ignition. “Okay,” she 
said, “shut it off.” 

I eased the car to the curb and settled 
back against the cushions. “Go ahead.” 

She said, “I’d get killed if they knew I 
told you this.” 

“You'll be arrested for murder if you 
don’t.” 

“You’re hard when you want to be.” 

I fought against another spell of shivering 
as the cold damp fog penetrated into the 
marrow of my bones, and managed to say 
threateningly, “I’m as hard and as cold as 
the back of a barred jail door.” 

“All right, what do you want to rae 

“Everything.” 

She said, “I can’t tell you everything, E on- 
ald. I can tell you the things that coricern 
me. I can tell you enough so that you'll 
realize you’re net being framed.” 

I said, “You tell me the whole story here 
and now and without waiting for reinforce- 
ments or you get a third degree from Ser- 
geant Frank Sellers. Make up your mind.” 

She said, “That isn’t fair.” 

“Make up your mind. I’ve stuck my neck 
out for you a couple of times. Now I’m 
getting tired of it. You can start paying 
me back, beginning right now.” é 

“T could get out of this car and start walk- 
ing away.” 

“Try it and see what happens.” 

I was shivering again now, but she was | 
so intent on her own predicament that she =e 
didn’t realize it. : 

She sat silently for about ten seconds, theni 
she said, “How did you think Rufus Stan- oe 
berry made his money?” PS 

I said, “You’re doing the talking.” ~ ae 

“Blackmail.” 

“Keep talking.” 

“We didn’t know it for quite a while.” Ss 

“Who's we?” + ee 

“Pittman Rimley.” PAAR 

“What happened when he found out?” 

“He got busy.” 

“Tell me oben the blackmail.” 

“It wasn’t just the usual thing. He was. es 
clever as the very devil. He did lots of embel- 
lishment and embroidery—the little ieee E 
that really got in the big money.” rs 

“Mrs. Crail, for instance?” = San 

a He didn't bother with her on 
































the ‘ial stuff, but waited until she got 
married and then cashed in in a big way— 
and he was doing it so that there wouldn’t 
really have been any comeback. He was sell- 
ing her the building at a price about three 
times what it was worth.” 

“Nice business if you can get it,” I said. 

“He was getting it. He did it in such a 
way there was almost no comeback. Most 
of the time his victims didn’t even know him 
personally. He may have been blackmailing 
people he didn’t know by sight.” 

“Flow come?” 

“He has some sort of an organization, of 
course—a little secret service that gets the 
goods. But Stanberry’s cleverness was in the 
way he’d save information for months or 
years—until the time was ripe for a good 
killing. Then the victim would get a tele- 
phone call—just one.” 

“What would be said?” 

“A nice little threat and orders to pay 
money in cash to his dear nephew, Archie. 
After that there might be an anonymous 
letter or two, but usually that first telephone 
call was so devastating the rest was just a 
mop-up that Archie could handle.” 

I said, “Archie’s eyes were all swollen with 
tearful grief—induced by breaking open a 
cigarette and putting a little grain of tobacco 
‘in each eye. I had to help him get one out. 
I saw the broken cigarette on his dresser.” 

She didn’t say anything. 

ee “Archie had had your picture on his 
wall.’ 

“Hed taken it down, hadn’t he?” she 
asked quickly. 

“Yes. He said it was a pin-up picture he’d 
bribed your publicity photographer . . .” 

“Blackmailed was the word he should have 
used,” she said bitterly. “Archie’s a poor 
sap. His uncle had  brains—dangerous 
brains.” 

“And where did Rimley ceme in? Don’t 
make me ugt by telling me he was black- 
mailing Rimley 
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“He was, in a way. But, of course, it was 
indirect.” 

“How?” 

“Blackmailing Rimley’s clients, using the 
Rendezvous to pick up stuff that he could 
use later. But he was able to keep under 
cover and do a lot of his stuff before we 
found out what was happening. It was the 
Crail deal that really put us wise. And, of 
course, Rimley had quite a stake in that. 
His lease lapsed within ninety days after a 
bona fide sale.” 

“So Mrs. Crail really didn’t want to buy, 
and Rimley really didn’t want to have Stan- 
berry sell. Is that it?” 

“Something like that.” 

“What’s the rest of the deal?” 

“I don’t know. All I know is that Stan- 
berry had a whole safe full of papers and 
we got them.” 

“Who did the getting?” I asked. 


HE said simply, “I did.” 

I jerked up in my seat with the sheer 
surprise of that. “You got them!” 

“Ves,” 

“When?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“How?” 

She said, “It worked out just about as 
you figured. You know the washrooms 
there at the Rendezvous, they have a colored 
grafter who turns on water in the bowl, 
sprinkles in a little toilet water, hands you 
some soap and a towel and stands poised 
solicitously with a brush, all ready to go to 
work as soon as your hands are dried, which, 
of course, means a nice tip. Stanberry al- 
ways washed his hands as though he wanted 
to make the scrubbing last until Saturday 
night. He’d take off his wrist watch and 
hand it to the attendant. Rimley simply in- 
structed the attendant to set the watch ahead 
an hour.” 

“Then what?” 
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“Then, almost as soon as Stanberry went 
back to the dining room, Rimley sent for 
him. And, `of course, Rimley had fixed the 
watch and the clock in his own office.” 

“All right,” I said, “that accounts for that 
much of it. Now tell me how he happened 
to be in your apartment.” 

apo you get the sketch?” 


“He was blackmailing me.’ 

“Over what?” 

She laughed and said, “Over some bait 
that I gave him. When Rimley wanted to 
stop his blackmailing activities, he needed 
a decoy. I was it.” 

“And so?” 

“Archie Stanberry had been making little 
passes at me. I let Archie get the bait and 
take it to his uncle. The uncle swallowed 
it.’ 

“What did he find out about you?” 

She smiled. “I was wanted for murder.” 

“Any foundations?” 

“Of course not. It was a plant. I had some 


“old newspaper clippings and a couple of in- 


eriminating letters that Pd written to myself 
and a few other things in a drawer in the 
table where Archie could find them. He 
found them, read them and took them to 
uncle.” 

“And what did uncle do?” 

“Called on me this afternoon, you dope. 
Haven’t you got the play yet?” 

“And you cracked him over the head with 
a hatchet?” 

‘Don’t be silly. I slipped him a drugged 
drink that was due to make him unconscious 
for just about an hour and fifteen minutes.” 

I said, “I get it now. You had an appoint- 
ment with him for a definite time. You made 
some mention of the time when he came in 
so that he would see that he was exactly on 
time. Then when he became unconscious 
you’d set his watch back to the right time, 
tell him that he’d only been out for ten or 
fifteen minutes; that it must have been a 
spell with his heart, and let it go at that.” 

“Exactly. ” 

“And during that hour and fifteen minutes, 
what were you doing?” 

‘During about forty-five minutes of that 
time, I was playing burglar.” 

“Did you leave any back-trail?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“How did you work it?” 

She said, “About a month ago, “ got an 
apartment in the Fulrose Apartments. I was 
very careful never to go there except when 
I knew Stanberry was out. And even then, 
I only stayed there overnight once in a 
while so the maids would find the bed had 
been slept in. My story was that I was a 
“newspaper woman who was wo orking 

and betw hére and San 
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apartment, it’s going to be because I find 
that I’m in San Francisco so much of the 
time it will be cheaper to may at a hotel 
whenever I happen to be back here.” 

“Go on with the rest of it.” 


“That’s just about all there was to it. He — 


had his drugged drink, got groggy and start- 
ed for the bathroom. Then he got sleepy and 
half fell in the bathtub. I slipped the keys 
out of his pockets. We already knew that 
the combination of the safe was written in 
his noteboek so it would look like a tele- 
phone number. Rufus Stanberry never 
trusted anything entirely to memory. 

“Tt was duck soup. I simply whizzed out 
to the Fulrose Apartments, went up to my 


apartment, then down the hall to his, opened. 


the door with his key, spun the combination 
on the safe and cleaned it out of everything 
that was at all incriminating to anyone. We 
put Rufus Stanberry out of the blackmail 
business in one clean sweep.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“You know. I got back to my apartment. 
He was dead.” 

“What did you do with the keys?” 

She said, “I put them back in his pockets.” 

“Then what?” 

She said, “I telephoned Rimley. He told 
me over the telephone to beat it out right 
away to Philip Cullingden’s place and find 
out everything he knew about an Irma Beg- 
ley who had shaken him down in an auto- 
mobile accident.” 

“Did you ask him why?” 

"Ves.” 

“What did he say?” 

“That Irma Begley was Mrs. Crail.” 

“Who told you about the amount of the 
settlement and about those other actions?” 

“Rimley did.” 

“Over the telephone?” 

“Ves,” 

“And what did he tell you to-do after 
that?” 


“He said to get out and get the stuff on 


Mrs. Crail, then I was to pick up some wit- 
ness, very casually, make it seem accidental 
if possible, and go to my apartment and dis- 
cover the body.” 

“So you picked me as a witness?” 

“After you horned in on my play I thought 
that you might make a swell witness. 
trouble was you were too good. You figured 
things out because of that key. 






“Why the sudden interest hy Mrs. Crail?” 8 


I asked. 
“Because Mrs. Crail was with him in | 
Rendezvous. She went out when he did. 


ae ae 









“How did he know?” 
“I don’t know.” 


SAID, “And you think Rimley thought 
Mrs. Crail was implicated in the murder?” 
“I think he thought it would be a good 
thing to have enough evidence . . . oh, 
Donald, I don’t know what Rimley thought. 
He’s a deep one.’ 

“All right, let’s get back to the murder. 
You drugged Stanberry’s drink. Where did 
you get the drug?” 

ey gave it to me.” 
aoe you ever sone a drink before?” 
0.” 

“Now then, when you went out leaving 
Stanberry in your apartment, exactly what 
did you do? You locked your door, of 
course?” ; 
Fes “No, I didn’t.” 
akeg “Why not?” 
eee “T was instructed not to.” 

: “By whom?” 

“Rimley. ” 

“What was the idea?” 

She said, “I was to leave a note in Stan- 
berry’s hand where he’d be sure to see it 
when he woke up, saying: ‘You’ve had a 
spell with your heart. I’m dashing down to 
the drugstore to get some medicine.’ In that 
way in case Stanberry recovered conscious- 
ness before I returned, I could account fof my 
absence.” 





“That’s all right, but why did you leave’ 


the door of the apartment unlecked?” 
“Unlocked and slightly ajar so that Stan- 

berry would think Pd dashed out in a hurry.” 
“Whose idea was that?” 























“I don’t like it.” 

“Why not?” 

I dat “If your story is true, it looks as 
though Rimley had played you all the way 
_ through for a fall guy. It’s all just too con- 
= venient—a perfect setting for murder. The 
= man passes out in your apartment. You are 
= instructed to leave the door open. You're 
sent out on an errand that... no, wait 
a minute!” 

“What is it, Donald?” 
_ I said, “Rimley’s too smart for that. If he 
had wanted to frame you, he wouldn’t have 
hit the man over the head with a hand ax. 
He could have put a pillow over his head 
- and smothered him, and then it would have 
appeared that the drug had affected his 
heart. No, that tapping him over the head 
with a hatchet is just too crude. And it 
doesn’t fit in with- Rimley’ s scheme. Now I 
e Rimley’s interest in Mre. Crs Crail. The note 
still i in pees fone 








when you — 
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“Destroyed it.” 

I said, “Well, so far it checks. It was a 
nice scheme. Stanberry would have kept. 
his appointment with you. Naturally it 
would never have occurred to him that his 
watch had been set ahead an hour and then 
turned back an hour. -He might well have 
been suspicious that the drink was drugged, 
but would hardly have thought you’d 
have had time to get his keys and—his keys 
were important?” 

“Tl say they were important. He had a 
lock on his door that no passkey would open. 
There was a very fine lock on the inner 
steel door of his safe and on another lock on 
the steel door of the compartment where the- 
incriminating papers were kept.” 

I said musingly, “It could have worked out 
just that way. On the other hand, it could 
m been a perfect setup for the murder 
only 

She flung herself on me. Her arm went 
around my neck. Her face pressed up close 
to mine. 

Startled, I tried to pull away. 

She crushed me to her, said in my ear, 
“Get hot! A prowl car just swung around 
the corner. We’ve got to be necking. If 
they catch you and me parked out here. . .” 
2 She didn’t need to say any more, I kissed 

er. 

She mumbled, 
tonic.” 

I hugged her a little tighter. 

Her full red lips half parted, clung to 
mine. Her body pushed itself up against 
mine. 

I heard a car stop. 

“You're not in Sunday School,” Billy Prue 
muttered. 

I warmed up to my job. A flashlight beat 
on my face. A hard-boiled gruff voice said, 
“What the hell’s coming off here?” 

I released Billy Prue and blinked into 
the flashlight. 

“What the hell’s the idea?” the man said. 
“This is a business street.” 

Billy Prue gave him one look, then cover- 
oe hep face with her hands and started to 
sob. 

The flashlight darted around through the 
car. “Let’s have a look at you,” the cop said. 

I held my face up to the beating rays of 
the flashlight. He took in the smeared lip- 
stick, the rumpled hair, the necktie that was 
pulled to one side, said, “Okay, get the hell 
out of here and try an auto camp next time.” 

I started the car and drove away fast. 

Billy Prue said, “Gosh, that was a squeak!” 

“You thought ‘that up quick,” I told her. 

“T had to, My God, Donald! Does it al- 
wae take you that long to get going?” 
Anete to say something and then the 

the fog an Ese ssi res nue a 


“Don’t be so damn pla- 
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that had come when Billy Prue started neck- 
ing hit me with the force of a sledge hammer. 
I was shivering all over. I tried to stop the 
car, but before I could get it stopped I was 
wobbling around the street. 

“Say, what the hell’s the matter with 

you?” Billy asked. 

‘J said, “The tropics turned my blood to 
water and—and you started it boiling.” 

I brought the car to a stop. 

Billy Prue pulled me out from behind the 
steering wheel. “Listen,” she said, “you're 
going to bed. Where do you live?” 

“Not my apartment,” I told her. “You 
can’t take me there.” 

“Why not?” 

“Frank Sellers will be having it watched.” 
She didn’t say anything, just started the car. 

“Where?” I asked. 

“You heard what the cop told us.” 


CHAPTER XI 


HAD A confused impression 
of white lights over a port- 
ico, a row of neat little 
stucco bungalows. I heard 


Billy Prue say, .. my 
husband ... sick... back 
from the tropics .. . thank 


you... Extra covers . 
yes, a double.” 

I was dimly conscious of 
water running, then I was 
on a bed, and a steaming 
hot towel quieted jumpy 
nerves that were causing the muscles to 
cramp. 

Billy Prue was bending over me. 

“Go to sleep.” 

“Pye got to get my clothes off.” 

“Don’t be silly. They’re off.” 

I closed my eyes. Warmth enveloped me 
and sudden oblivion. 

I wakened with sunlight streaming across 
the bed. The aroma of fresh coffee was in 
my nostrils. 

I knuckled sleep out of my eyes. 

The door gently opened. Billy Prue peeked 
into the room. Her face relaxed when she 
saw I was awake. 

“Hello,” she said, “how you feeling?” 

“I think I’m feeling fine. Gosh! Did I pass 
out last night!” 

“There wasn’t anything wrong with you 
except you were weak and completely 
fagged.” 

“Where did you get the coffee?” 

‘Tve been shopping. There’s a store down 
the block.” = 

“What time is it?” 

“How the hell would I know?” she said. 
“T don’t carry a watch. You remember 
pointed that out to me yesterday night ff Pes 





you were trying to pin a murder on me?” 

Almost instantly all of the various ramifi- 
cations of the Stanberry murder came crowd- 
ing back into my mind. 

I said, “I’ve got to telephone the office.” 

She said, “You'll eat before you do a 
thing. The bathroom’s all yours. Don’t be 
too long about it because I’m cooking waffles.” 

She went back in the kitchen. I went into 
the bathroom, had the luxury of a hot bath, 
dressed, combed my hair with a pocket comb, 
and went out to the kitchen. Billy had grub 
cooked, and I was really hungry. 

She watched me with wide, thoughtful 
eyes. 

“You’re a good kid, Donald,” she said. 

“What have I dene now?” 

She smiled. “It’s the way you didn’t do 
the things you didn’t do,” she said, “that 
makes you a gentleman.” 

“How are we registered?” I asked. 

She said nothing, simply smiled at me. 

I ate quite a bit before my stomach sud- 
denly went dead on me, right in the middle 
of taking a bite. 

I pushed the plate back. 

Billy said, “Go out there and sit in the sun. 
If the woman who runs the place comes 
over and talks with you don’t be embar- 
rassed, We haven’t got any baggage and she 
thinks were living in sin but she’s got a 
boy in the Navy.” 

I went out and sat in the sun. 

The auto camp was out of town on the 
rim of a valley that stretched away to where 
a tracery of white snowcapped mountains 
hung against the deep blue sky. 

I settled back and relaxed. 

The woman who ran the place came over 
and introduced herself. She had a son who 
was on a destroyer somewhere in the South 
Pacific. I told her I had been on a destroyer 
myself, that I might have seen her son, 
might have even talked with him without 
knowing his name. She sat down beside me 
in the orange blossom scented sunlight and 
we both kept quiet, each respecting the 
thoughts of the other. After a while Billy 
Prue came out and sat down beside us. Then 
Billy said we had to go and the woman who 
ran the place made some excuse to get away 
so she wouldn’t embarrass us by letting us 
know that she knew we didn’t have any 
baggage. 

Billy slid in behind the wheel of the agency 
ear and started back toward town. 

“Cigarette?” 

“Not while I’m driving, Donald.” 

“Oh yes, I forgot.” 


We were almost at the Rendezvous when. a oe 


she suddenly asked, “How much are you ~ 

going to tell your friend Sete gine Sellers — 

about what I told pcs = 
“Nothing.” 


























She slid the car in to a place at the curb 
and stopped. 

Soft gentle fingers that somehow had a 
lot of strength in them squeezed mine. 
“You’re a good egg, Donald,” she said, 
“even if...” 

“Even if what?” I asked as she stopped. 

She opened the car door. “Even if you do 
talk in your sleep. Good-by Donald.” 


parking place across from 
the office I went up. It 
esq was half past twelve when 
m1 latchkeyed the door of 
7 the office. Elsie Brand was 
out to lunch. 
I heard the sound of a 

{| creaking chair from Ber- 

H tha’s private office, then 

heavy feet on the floor and 

the door was jerked open. 
Bertha Cool stood in the 
doorway looking at me with icy exasperation. 

“You!” she said. 

“That’s right.” 

“Why, goddamn you!” Bertha said. “Who 
do you think you are, and what do you mean 
by taking a powder? Here I thought you 
were all in. You looked like a ghost. I slave 
my fingers to the bone cooking eggs and ba- 
con for you and you start philandering . . .” 

“Do you want to quarrel in the outer office 
where clients can hear us?” I asked, drop- 
ping into a chair and picking up the morn- 
ing paper, 

“You irritating little impudent cold-blood- 
ed ingrate. Bertha used an eight dollar 
bottle of whisky to square things with that 
flatfoot from the police force, and you go...” 

I jerked my head toward the transom. 
“People walking up and down the corridor 
can hear you, Bertha. Perhaps some possible 
client is standing outside . . .” 

_ Bertha raised her voice. “I don’t care how 
many clients are standing outside. I’m going 
to tell you this, and you’re going to listen to 
a If you think you can come back here 

A black shadow formed on the door of the 
office. I pointed my finger at it. 

Bertha checked herself with an effort. 

Someone tried the knob of the door. 

Bertha took a deep breath. “See who it is, 





lover.” 


I put down the paper, crossed the room 
and opened the door. 

A middle-aged man with a prominent 
bony nose, high forehead and big cheek bones 
looked past me with gray eyes that twinkled 
_ shrewdly over the rims of half glasses and 
said, “Mrs. Bertha Cool?” __ See 
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Bertha Cool’s manner mellowed. “Yes. 
What can I do for you?” 

The man reached in his pocket. “First 
permit me to introduce myself. I am Frank 
L. Glimson, senior partner of the firm of 
Cosgate & Glimson, attorneys at law. And 
now, Mrs. Cool, I want you to do something 
for me.” 

He extended a paper to Bertha. 

Bertha took the paper mechanically and 
said, “We do a lot of werk for lawyers, Mr. 
Glimson. We rather specialize in that field. 
Donald, put down that newspaper. This is 
my partner, Mr. Glimsen, Donald Lam. He’s 
been in the Navy. Just back, and already 
hard at work. Now what was it you wanted? 
Something in these papers?” 

Bertha unfolded the papers. 

“Why— Why— Fry me for an oyster! 
Why, damn you fora... !” 

Glimson held up his hand. “Just a moment, 
Mrs. Cool. Just a moment, Please let me 
explain.” ; 

“Explain hell!” Bertha shoutedšat him. 
“This is a summons in the case of Mrs. 
Rolland B. Lidfield versus Esther Witson and 
Bertha Cool. What in hell do you mean?” 

“Just a minute, Mrs. Cool. Just a minute. 
Please let me explain.” 

Bertha whipped through the pages of the 
folded legal documents. “Fifty thousand 
dollars!” she screamed, “Fifty . . . thousand 
dollars!” 

“Exactly,” Glimson said acidly. “And if 
you wish to remain hostile to me, Mrs, Cool, 
it is going to cost you fifty thousand dollars.” 

a was for the moment, speechless. 

Glimson went on smoothly, “Mrs. Cool, I 
am prepared to make you a propesition, a 
business proposition, which is why I brought 
the papers here myself.” 

Glimson looked over at me and included 
me with an affable smile. “Now, Mrs. Cool,” 
he said soothingly, “we don’t really think) 
that you were at all negligent. We think 
that Esther Witson is the one who was solely 
to blame for the accident.” 


E BEAMED at Bertha Cool. 
Bertha’s jaw was pushed forward like 
a prow of a battleship. “What’s your prop- 
osition?” she said ominously. 

“Now, Mrs. Cool, you’re angry at me.” 

“You’re damn right I’m angry at you,” 
Bertha screamed. 

“Mrs. Cool, Pm not going to take any un- 
fair advantage of you. I’m a lawyer and 
you're not. I’m going to tell you exactly what 
the law is. It used to be considered that the 
exoneration of one tort-feasor exonerated 
the other. But that rule has now been 
changed—rather it has been clarified by our 
courts. The case of Ramsey versus Powers, 


74 Cal. App. 621 holds that when a tort has 
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been committed, and two or more parties 
are alleged by the plaintiff to have joinily 
committed the same . 

“What do I care about tort-feasors!” Ber- 
tha interrupted. 

“Don’t you see, Mrs. Cool? All that you 
have to do is to help us show that it really 
was Miss Witson who was at fault and that’s 
all there is to it. But there’s one peculiarity 
of the law, Mrs. Cool, and that is that in 
order to take a quick deposition as a matter 
of right, the person whose deposition»is to 
be taken must be a party to the action. Now 
I don’t say that I made you a party to the 
action merely in order to take your depo- 
sition; Mrs. Cool, but I am going to tell 
you that I want to take your deposition 
right here at your office at three o’clock 
this afternoon. And if your testimony shows 
that the accident was all the fault of Esther 
Witson, we will ask the court to dismiss the 
case against you on the ground that there 
is no liability on your. part.” 

And Glimson beamed at her. 

Bertha said, “Suppose this client of yours— 
what's her name?” 

“Mrs. Rolland B. Lidfield,” Glimson said. 

“All right. Suppose Mrs. Lidfield was the 
one who was at fault?” ; 

Glimson put long bony fingertips together. 
“Now, Mrs. Cool, I think you must have 
overlooked the significance of what I said 
to you just now. If the accident was occa- 
sioned by the negligence of Miss Witson then 
we will move the court to dismiss the ac- 
ones 

“What is this, bribery or blackmail?” 
Bertha asked. 

“My dear Mrs. Cool! My dear Mrs. Cool!” 

“Don’t you my dear me,” Bertha said. 
“What’s the idea of this thing anyway?” 

“We want your deposition, Mrs. Cool. We 
feel that we are entitled to have your evi- 
dence perpetuated so that when the case 
comes up for trial we will know ezactly 
what we have to contend with. In so many 
of these cases, Mrs. Cool, the evidence has 
a habit of jumping around. You'll think you 
have a good case, and then when you get in 
court . . . But after all, Mrs. Cool, you are 
a-woman of the world, and you understand 
these things.” 


“I don’t understand a damn thing about 


it,” Bertha said, “except that I’m not going 
to be dragged into it. If you can show any 
negligence òn my part, TIl eat it!” 

Glimson threw back his head and laughed. 
“You express it so quaintly, Mrs. Cool. But 
you're going to feel rather foolish explain- 
ing in court why you gave the name Bosko- 
vitche!” 

The telephone rang. I -moved over to 
Elsie’s dak and answered it. 





: three an work. and get the 





brant with eager excitement. wie hello. 
Who is this?” 

“Donald Lam talking.” 

“Qh, Mr. Lam! This is Esther Witson. You 


: know, the Miss Witson who was in that auto- 


mobile accident, and who called . 

“Yes, I know. så ; 

“T want to talk with Mrs. Cool.” 

“She’s busy right now. It might be better 
if she -talked a little later.” 

“But, can’t she come to the telephone just 
long enough 102027 

I said, “She’s busy now. It might be better 
if she called a little later.” i 

Esther Witson thought that over for a 
moment, then said, “Oh, you mean that she’s 
busy in connection with—something that 
has to do with that case?” 

“Yes. ” 

She said, “I wonder if you could answer 
my questions, Mr. Lam.” 

“py try.” 

“Is a hatchet-faced lawyer by the name 
of Glimson there?” 

“Yes,” 

“Talking with her now?” 

“Yes. ” 

“Oh, Mr. Lam, I wonder if you could get 
this message to Mrs. Cool. My lawyer said 
that Glimson is trying to make Mrs. Cool 
a party so he can take her deposition, and 
that if Mrs. Cool would agree to whatever 
it is that Glimson wants without committing 
herself as to what her testimony is going 
to be, it would be the best way to trap Glim- 
son in what my lawyer says is sharp prac- 
tice.” 


SAID, “TIl see what I can do.” 
“TPI come over a little later and explain 

things in detail,” she said. 

“TIl let you talk with Bertha,” I said, and 
motioned to Be ; 

“PII take it later,” Bertha said. 

“Better listen to this, Bertha. You can, 
make up your mind later, but listen now.’ 

Bertha moved over to the phone, said, _ 
“Hello,” then listened. 

After a while she said, “All right, Good- 
by,” and hung up. ; 

She turned to Glimson. “Where do you 
want to take this deposition?” 

He beamed at her. “We can take it right 
here, Mrs. Cool. I’ll have a notary who is 





in. It won’t inconvenience you at all, only a 
few minutes—a few simple questions asco 
“What time?” 
“I had suggested three o'clock, go es 
“All ri ight,” Bertha e 
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padded, his head and backed an of the office 


still nodding. 
“The dirty damned shyster.” Bertha said 
when the door closed on him. 

I said, “Wait until after three o’clock this 
afternoon before you say anything. And you 
might start thinking over what you're going 
to say. I think he may be an automobile 
lawyer.” 

Bertha glowered at me. “Any time that 
bony-faced buzzard thinks he can rattle me, 
he’s got another think coming. Automobile 
lawyer my foot! I'll show him a thing or 


` two.” 


: “Its okay by me,” 
the paper again. 
Bertha glowered at me and was just start- 
ing to say something when Elsie Brand 
fitted her latchkey to the door, opened it and 


I said, and picked up 


~ then seemed surprised as she saw Bertha and 


me there. 
~ “Oh, hello! I’m not interrupting, am I?” 

Bertha said angrily, “Do we always have 
to hold our conferences here in the outer of- 
fice? What the hell do we have a private 
office for?” 

Elsie Brand said, “Sorry,” in an impersonal 
tone of voice and crossed over to her type- 
writer. 

Bertha turned to me, “We got interrupted,” 
she said, sudden anger in her eyes. “Where 
did you, sleep last night? Frank Sellers said 


you. 
She broke off as the outer door opened. 
The man who entered was a broad- 
shouldered competent individual who at the 
moment looked as awkwardly self-conscious 
as a man at the ribbon counter of a depart- 


ment store. “Mrs. Cool?” he asked. 
Bertha nodded. 
“Mr, Lam?” 
I got to my feet. : A 
“My name,” he said, “is Ellery Crail.” 


Bertha flashed me a glance, said hastily, 
“Come in. We were just on the point of 
going out—that’s how you happened to catch 
us in the outer office. But we'll postpone it.” 

“Im sorry to interfere,” Crail apologized, 
“but I’m exceedingly busy and. . .” 

“Come in,” Bertha said, “come right in.” 

We filed into the private office. Bertha 
seated herself behind the desk, indicated a 
chair for me on her right, seated Crail in the 
big comfortable client’s chair. 

Crail cleared his throat. “In a way,” he 
said, “I’m not consulting you in your profes- 
sicnal capacity.” 

“No?” Bertha asked, her personality with- 
drawing itself behind a hard shell of incipient 


3 x nee “Then what do you want?” 


Crail said, “You were, I believe, a witness 
utomobile accident yesterday.” 


“I would like very much to have that case 
settled out of court, have the matter com- 
promised and dropped.” 

Bertha pricked up her ears. Shrewd cal- 
culation glittered in her eyes. “Just how,” 


- she asked, “did you propose to go about it?” 


Crail said, “I don’t want to approach the 
attorneys on either side, but it occurred to 
me that you, being a professional woman, 
might be in a position to arrange for a cash 
settlement so that the entire matter would 

dropped.” 

“May I ask what’s your interest in it?” 
I inquired. 

Crail said, “That’s a question I’d prefer 
not to answer.” 

I said, “One of the parties to the accident 
wrote down the license numbers of the cars ` 
that were near by.” 


RAIL changed position in the big chair. 
XU “Then you know the answer.” 

“What,” Bertha demanded, “would be in 
it for me—for us?” 

“T could,” Crail said, “arrange to give you 
five hundred dollars if you could settle the 
matter for twenty-five hundred. That would 
make a total expenditure on my part of three 
thousand dollars.” 

“In other words,” Bertha said eagerly, 
“you'll pay three thousand dollars to settle 
the case, and anything we can get between 
the amount of settlement and three thousand 
dollars will...” 

“T didn’t say that,” Crail interrupted with 
dignity. “I said that I would be willing to 
pay you five hundred dollars to effect a 
settlement up to an amount of twenty-five 
hundred dollars.” 

“Suppose we get a settlement for two 
thousand dollars?” 

“Your fee would be five hundred.” 

“The same as if we settled for twenty-five 
hundred?” 

“Yes.” t 

“That doesn’t give us very much of an in- 
centive to get a lower settlement.” 
` “Exactly,” Crail said. “I am making my 
proposition in the manner in which I have 
outlined it for a very definite reason. I don’t 
want you to try and increase your own 
compensation at the expense of delaying a 
settlement. I want this thing cleaned up at 
once.” ~ 

Bertha said, “Now, let’s get this straight. 
All that you want us to do is settle this law- 
suit over the automobile accident? That’s 
absolutely everything?” 
au all, yes. What else would there be?” 

m just getting it straight.” Bertha said, 
“so ot it won’t interfere with any other 









work that we might have here in the office.” 


“I see no reason hy it should, eis Cool. 
propositi simple.” 
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Bertha said, “We’d want a retainer. At 
least a couple ‘of hundred in advance.” 

Crail reached in his pocket for his check- 
book, unscrewed the cap of his fountain 
pen, then thought better of it, put the cap 
back on the pen, the pen back in his pocket, 
folded the checkbook, drew out a wallet and 
counted out two hundred dollars in tens and 
twenties. 

Bertha scribbled a receipt which Crail 
folded, tucked in his wallet and then got to 

his feet smiling inclusively. He shook hands 
with Bertha and me and went out. 

Bertha’s eyes glittered up into mine, “Well, 
lover, it’s working out all right. Two 
hundred bucks here and two hundred bucks 
there, and the first thing you know, we'll 
have a real case out of it.” 

I said, “Why do you suppose he wants the 
case settled, Bertha?” 

Bertha’s eyebrows came up. “Why for the 
simple reason that he doesn’t want anyone 
to know his wife was following Stanberry.” 

I said, “Somehow, in Mrs. Crail’s position, 
Td hardly confide in a husband.” 

“Well, what you’d do, and what she’s done, 
are two different things.” 

“Perhaps, but I’m beginning to wonder if 
this case doesn’t have another angle we 
haven’t considered.” 

Bertha said irritably, “That’s the devil of 
it with you, Donald. You keep arguing 
against established facts. Now you’re going 
out with Bertha and get a nice lunch so 
that you won’t get all run down like you 
were yesterday night.” 

“I had a late breakfast,” I said. 

“The hell you did! Say, where were you 
last night? I...” 

The telephone made sound. Bertha glared 
at me for a minute, then snatched up the 
receiver. 

I heard Elsie Brand’s voice saying, “Esther 
Witson is here.” 

“Oh my God!” Bertha said. “I forgot she 
was coming. Send her in.” 

Bertha slammed back the receiver and 
said to me, “Now if we could get two 


hundred dollars out of her, we'd really be 
getting somewhere.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


STHER Witsen came barg- 
ing in, her face filled with 
toothful smiles. A couple 
of steps behind her, a 

` man about two- 
thirds bald beamed amiably 
at us behind horn-rimmed 
glasses. He had bluish- 
green eyes, an appearance 
of beefy solidarity and a 
manner which was con- 
sciously dynamic. 

It was as though he’d 
been reading books on how te impress people 
and had remembered just about all he had 
read. A short red mustache, ragged and 
stiff as a bottle brush, separated his nose 
from a thick upper lip. His thick fingers 
clutched the handle of a brief case. 

“My lawyer, Mr. Mysgart, John Carver | 
Mysgart. He’s handled my legal interests for 
years,” Esther Witson said. 

Mysgart bowed so that the light from 
Bertha’s window reflected from the shiny 
expanse of his bald dome. 

“This is Mrs. Cool,” Esther Witson went 
on, “and this is Mr. Lam.” 

Mysgart shook hands. He was, he an- 
nounced, very pleased to meet us both. . 

“Won’t you be seated?” Bertha asked. 

Esther Witson said, “They’ve served papers 
on me. I brought my lawyer along because 
I wanted him to explain the legal aspects 
of the situation.” 

She turned to Mysgart and beamed at him. 

Mysgart cleared his throat. The amiable 
expression instantly left his face as he mar- 
shaled his features into the judicial. He said 
in tones of deep solemnity, “This is a legal 
outrage, Mrs. Cool. It is unfortunate that 
the legal profession is besmirched by such a 
firm as Cosgate & Glimson.” 

“Shysters?” Bertha asked. 

“Not exactly what you’d call shysters,” 
Mysgart said. “They are shrewd, aggressive, 
able and scrupulous in observing the exact 
letter of the law. But that is all. Yes, Mrs. 
Cool, that is all. Understand, I wouldn't 
want to be quoted in this. It is merely a 
confidential statement that I’m making—a 
privileged communication, by the way.” 

“He’s had dealings with them before,” 
Esther Witson interposed. 

Mysgart lifted his brief case, opened it. 
“Take, for instance, this despicable, this 
damnable attempt to influence your testi- 
mony, Mrs. Cool. It is legal in the sense that 
there’s no law against it, but it is something 
which the ethical lawyer can never condone. 






You see what they have done, don’t you?” = 


“They’ve sued me,” 


To TRT. ve named you as a a defend- RE : 
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ant in order to worry you, in order to harass 
you, in order to annoy you, and in order to 
stampede you so that in giving your testi- 
mony you will be swayed by a desire to pla- 
cate them.” 

Bertha said, “They can’t scare me.’ 

Esther Witson nodded enthusiastically, 

“That’s exactly what I told Mr. Mysgart.” 

Mysgart beamed at Bertha. “I’m glad to 
hear you say so, Mrs. Cool. Now my idea is 
to turn their despicable little trick against 
them. You are entitled to five days notice 
before they can take your deposition, but 
these lawyers naturally didn’t tell you that. 
They wanted te force you to testify in their 
favor, to intimidate you, to browbeat you. 
However, we’ve worked out a perfect defense 
to their little scheme, Mrs. Cool. My client 
was not only blameless throughout, but she is 
a generous, warm hearted, sympathetic wom- 
an who has a keen appreciation for the in- 
convenience to which you have been sub- 


ected. 

“Mrs. Cool, my client, Esther Witson, has 
told me that she will defray the expenses of 
making a legal appearance for you. In other 
words, I am instructed by my client to file 
an answer on your behalf and proceed as 
your attorney until the matter is disposed of 
and it will not cost you one red cent—not 
one red cent, Mrs. Cool. My client will defray 
the entire cost of the action.” 

Bertha beamed all over her face. “You 
mean I won’t have to hire any lawyer?” 

“No, Mr. Mysgart will appear for you. 
=E take care of everything,” Esther Witson 
said, 

“And it won’t cost me a cent?” 

“Not a red cent,” Mysgart repeated. 

Bertha heaved a sigh of relief and reached 
for a cigarette. 

There was a moment’s silence while Bertha 
lit up. I could see Bertha struggling for a 
diplomatic approach. 

Abruptly she blurted, “How about settling 
the case?” ` 

“Settling it!” Mysgart said mouthing the 
words as though forcing himself to say some- 
thing utterly reprehensible. “My dear Mrs. 
Cool, there is nothing to settle—absolutely 
nothing.” 

Bertha coughed a couple of times, looked 
over to me for help. 

I didn’t say anything. 

Bertha said, “After all, you know, lawsuits 
are expensive. And it occurred to me that 
in order to avoid all of the trouble of liti- 
gation—well, you know, I might make some 
offer of settlement to the plaintiff’s lawyer 


to see | if he’d wipe the whole thing off the - 


- boo! 
“Oh don’t do that! For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
Meco Mrs. Cool! That would be an admis- 


‘of liability o on your prk That would 





jeopardize the entire case. That would be 
inconceivably disastrous!” 

“Well,” Bertha said, “I’m a busy woman. 
I can’t take the time...” 

“Oh, but it isn’t going to cost you any- 
thing,” Esther Witson interrupted. “Mr. 
Mysgart will represent you at every stage 
of the proceedings and there won’t be any 
charge—none whatever.” 

“But there’s my time,” Bertha said lame- 
ly. “I thought perhaps—well, you know, Pd 
offer them a thousand or two and see what 
they did.” 


YSGART and his client exchanged 
glances of incredulous amazement. 

“You mean you’d offer it yourself out of 
your own pocket?” 

“Why not?” 

“But why should you?” Mysgart said. 
“Can’t you understand, Mrs. Cool, the only 
reason on God’s green earth that they have 
made you ‘a party defendant to this action 
is so they could take your deposition and 
bullyrag you into distorting what. had hap- 
pened so that it would be in their favor. It’s 
a very shrewd and a very desperate trick. 
They put you in the position of being a de- 
fendant faced with a large contingent lia- 
bility, and then assure you that if your testi- 
mony is the way they think it is going to be, 
they will dismiss the action against you. It’s 
very plainly an attempt to influence the wit- 
ness.” 

Bertha looked over at me. 

I lit a cigarette. 

Bertha looked at Mysgart, floundered 
around for werds, then suddenly turned on 
me and said, “Say something.” 

Mysgart elevated his eyebrows, glanced 
curiously over at me, 

“Want me to tell you what I think?” I 
asked Bertha. 

“Ves,” 

I said, “Go ahead, tell them the truth. Tell 
them that Miss Witson was driving along be- 
hind you; that you stopped your car because 
you wanted to turn left; that you motioned 
her to go on around you and she stopped 
to bawl you out, and that was the reason 
she didn’t see Lidfield’s car coming.” 

There was a silence that you could have 
put in a slicing machine, cut off into small 
slices and wrapped up in paper. 

Esther Witson said suddenly, “Well, if that’s 
the position you're going to take, I’ll do a little 
talking myself.” 

Mysgart said soothingly, “Come, come now 
ladies. Let’s 

“Shut up,” Esther Witson said. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, this fat slob was driving all over 
the road. First she was on the left. Then she 
swung way over to the right, just in front of 


me. Then damned if she didn’t stop and start _ 



















giving left-hand turn signals and then wav- 
ing her arms and going through a lot of out- 
door calisthenics .. .” 
_**Who’s a fat slob?” Bertha yelled. 
“You are!” 
“Ladies, ladies,” Mysgart interposed. 
“My God,” Bertha said, “no horse-toothed 
biddy is going to call me a fat slob. I’m heavy 
—but I’m hard. There’s nothing slobby about 
me. Get the hell out of here!” 
“And,” Esther Witson went on, “because 
I didn’t know what you were going to do, 
and was trying to get past you, I was lured 
out into the intersection and...” 
“My dear young lady,” Mysgart said, on 


his feet now and between her and Bertha ` 


Cool, “you mustn’t, you simply mustn’t make 
such statements.” 

“I don’t care,” Esther Witson screamed. 
“Tt was all her fault, and as far as I’m con- 
cerned, she’s the one that’s responsible for the 
whole business.” 

Bertha Cool said, “You were so damned 
anxious to bawl me out that you damn near 
twisted your neck off. You weren’t even 
looking where you were going. All I saw 
was those horse teeth of yours...” 

“Don’t you say anything about my teeth, 
you fat swill barrel!” 

Mysgart got the door open into the cor- 
ridor. “Please, Miss Witson, please—I beg of 
you.” 

Esther Witson yelled back over his shoul- 
der. “I didn’t want you for a witness, any- 
way. I hate fat stupidity.” 

“Keep your lips over your teeth as much 
as you can, Dearie,” Bertha said. “You look 
like hell when your mouth is all the way 
open.” 

The door slammed. 

Bertha, her face almost purple, looked at 
me. “Damn you,” she said, “you did that. 
Sometimes I could rip you apart just to 
see what makes you tick—only you don’t tick. 
You're too smooth. You’re just a lot of damn 
wheels running in an oil bath. God how I 
hate you!” 

I said, “Your cigarette’s burning the desk.” 

Bertha snatched up the cigarette end, 
ground it out in the ash tray and glowered 
at me. 

I said, “It had to come out sooner or later. 
It’s better this way. You try juggling the 
truth and you’]l get hurt. Eventually we'll 
settle this case for Crail, but not by letting 
Mysgart think he’s going to have a case he 
can win. Esther Witson has money. If you 
settle the case, Mysgart can’t charge his client 
a fat fee, 


“If you’re on his side, he’ll put in a lot of ` 


time on legal monkey business and when he’s 
won the case send his client a bill for about 
three thousand bucks.- Tell the truth and 
Mysgart may be willing to work out a settle- 
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ment. Well, see you around deposition time. 


Better think over what you’re going to say.” _ 


I walked out of the office. : 

Elsie Brand was pounding away at the 
keyboard of the typewriter. Without missing 
a beat of a single letter, she glanced up at 
me, her right eye slowly. closed. 

I winked back at her and went out. 


CHAPTER XIV 


T PRECISELY three- 
seventeen I returned to the 
2 office. 

The deposition was under 
way. A court reporter sat 
at Elsie Brand’s desk, tak- 
ing down everything that 
was said in shorthand. 
Bertha Cool was on the 
witness chair looking ra- 
ther triumphant. The man 
of about fifty with a weak 
chin and eager greedy eyes 
who sat next to Frank Glimson would be 
Rolland B. Lidfield, one of the plaintiffs in 
the case. 

As far as possible, John Carver Mysgart 
had interposed his bulk between Esther Wit- 
son and Bertha Cool. He had Esther parked 
pretty well behind him and he was scribbling 
furiously on a notebook as I opened the door, 
evidently taking down something he wanted 
to ask Bertha when it came his turn. 

They all glanced up as I entered. Then 
Glimson went on with his questioning. His 
hands were out in front of his chest, the 
fingers spread apart, tips touching, His head 
was tilted back slightly and his bony face was 
a complete mask. “Now, Mrs. Cool, tell us 
exactly what you did.” 

“I slowed my car at the intersection,” 
Bertha said, “and then I heard this raucous 
horn blowing behind me.” 

“Yes, yes, go on.” 

“And then Miss Witson swung her car 
a me out into the middle lane of traf- 

c.” 

“And what did she do, if anything?” 

“She started giving me a tongue lashing 
because she didn’t like the way I was driv- 
ing.’ z 
“She stopped her car to do this?” Glimson 
asked. - 

“She did not. She was shooting around 
me with a heavy foot on the throttle.” 

“She was, of course, facing you,” Glimson 
said as one who makes a statement rather 
than asks a question. 

“TIl say she was facing me,” Bertha said. 
“You saw her eyes?” ; 
“I saw her eyes and ker teeth.” 
Esther Witson moved in her chair. 
Mysgart reached back and made 



























a woutares with his hand to quiet 


= down his client. 


Glimson’s eyes held a flashing glint of tri- 
umph, “Then when Miss Witson drove past 
you, she was looking at you and talking to 
you. Is that right?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Let me see if I have understood your testi- 
mony correctly, Mrs. Cool. I believe you said 
that when you came to the intersection you 
brought your car almest to a stop.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Now let’s not misunderstand each other. 
When Miss Witson went past you, she was 
looking at you and talking to you, and your 
car was at the intersection, is that right?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then the front of her car must have been 
well into the intersection?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“While she was looking at you and talking 
to you?” 

“Ves.” 

“And all of this time she was traveling at 
a high rate of speed?” 


“She was stepping on it. She had a heavy 


foot on the throttle.” 

“And when did she turn around to look 
where she was going?” Glimson asked. 

“Well, all of a sudden, it seemed to hit 
her that she hadn’t been looking . . .” 

“Note an objection,’ Mysgart said, “that 
the witness cannot testify as to what seemed 
to have been passing through my »client’s 
mind. She can only testify . 

“Yes, yes,” Glimson inverbapied: “Just tell 
us the facts, Mrs. Cool, not what you think.” 

“Or what she thinks my client thought,” 
Mysgart added sarcastically. 

Glimson glared at him. 

Mysgart wiggled his upper lip so that his 
mustache scratched his nose. 

“Well, she suddenly turned around and 
there was this other car right on top of her,” 
Bertha snapped. . 

“You mean the car which was being driv- 
en by Mr. Rolland B. Lidfield, the gentleman 
KUE Ri at my right?” 


“And this car driven by Mr. Lidfield was 
turning to the left, was it not, so that it was 
_ headed up Mantica Street in a northerly di- 
rection?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And Miss Witson, with what you have 
described as a heavy foet on the throttle, 
_ charged her car blindly into the intersection 












` Street directly in front of the car driven by 


Mr, Lidfield. Is that right?” 


“That’s right.” 
cranes ed back i in his: chair and low- 





‘of Garden Vista Boulevard and Mantica- 


nign expression. “Would you care to cross- 
examine?” 
Esther Witson stirred uneasily in her chair: 


YSGART made another little blind pat- 
ting gesture in her general direction and 
said, “Certainly.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Thank you,” Mysgart retorted with heavy 
sarcasm. 

Mysgart shifted the position of his chair 
somewhat. Bertha Cool glanced at me with 
a triumphant expression as much as to say 
that no damn lawyer was going to mix her 
up, and then turned her eager little eyes on 
Mysgart. 

Mysgart cleared his throat. “Now let’s just 
go back to the beginning and see if we get 
this straight, Mrs. Cool. You were proceed- 
ing in a westerly direction on Garden Vista 
Boulevard?” 

“Yes. ” 

“And how long had you been driving 
westerly along Garden Vista Boulevard be- 
fore you came to the intersection of Mantica 
Street?” 

“Eight or ten blocks, perhaps.” 

“Now at the intersection of Mantica Street, 
you have testified that your automobile was 
in the extreme right-hand lane, the lane that 
is next to the curb.” 

“Yes. ” 

“And how long had it been in that lane?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Go say for eight or ten blocks?” 

o. 

“Some of the time you have been over on 

the extreme left-hand lane, the one that’s 


closest to the center of the road, hadn’t you, 


Mrs. Cool?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“And part of the time you had been in the 
middle lane?” 

“No.” 

Mysgart raised his eyebrows in surprise. 
“You’re certain of that, Mrs. Cool?” 

“Absolutely certain,” Bertha snapped. 

“At no time at all, had you operated your 
car in the middle lane? Is that right?” 

“That’s right. ” 

“But you had been over on the left-hand 
lane?” 

“Yes.” 

“And at the time of the accident you were 
Ses on the right-hand lane?” 

es. 

“Then,” Mysgart said with elaborate sar- 
casm, “will you be so kind to tell us, Mrs. 
Cool, how you could possibly have got from 

eft-hand lane to the right-hand lane 
without driving over the middle lane?” . 
“I may have crossed it,” Bertha said with 
irritation: 
 Mysgart Gea ide; well-simulated 
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surprise, “then you did operate E car on 
the middle lane?” 

“I went across it.” 

“Straight across?” 

“Vos,” 

“Then am I to understand you turned 
sharply and crossed the middle lane at a 
right angle?” 

“Don’t be silly, I angled over to the right- 
hand lane.” 

“Oh, then, you turned abruptly in front of 
oncoming traffic?” 

“Certainly not,” Bertha said. “You can’t 
mix me up. I eased my way over.” 

“Taking perhaps a block in order to com- 
plete your maneuver, or two blocks, or three 
blocks, or four blocks?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tt might have been four blocks?” 

“I don’t know. . . . It could have been.” 

“Then for a long distance, Mrs. Cool, per- 
haps for as much as four blocks, you were 
operating your car in the middle lane of 
traffic?” 

“T was easing my way across it.” 

“Then what did you mean by telling us 
that at no time did you operate your car on 
the middle lane of traffic?” 

“Well, I meant that I wasn’t—well, I wasn’t 
going down the middle lane and intending 
to keep on it.” 

“But you did operate your car across the 
middle lane?” 

“Across, yes.” 

“Then for a certain period of time you did 
have your car moving along Garden Vista 
Boulevard so that all four of its wheels were 
within the white lines of the middle lane?” 

“T guess so, yes.” 

“T don’t want any guessing about it,” Mys- 
gart announced. “I want the facts. Come, 
Mrs. Cool, if you’re as expert an automobile 
driver as you claimed, you certainly should 
be able to tell us frankly and without equivo- 

cation whether you did or did not at any time 
within those eight or ten blocks operate your 
automobile so that all four wheels were with- 
in the white lines of the middle lane of the 
highway.’ 

“I did, yes!” Bertha shouted at him. 

Mysgart settled back in his chair with sad 
resignation. “Then you were testifying in- 

correctly, Mrs. Cool, when you said that at 
no time did you operate your car on the 
middle lane.” 

Bertha started to say something but the 
words sputtered into angry, inarticulate 
‘sounds. The court reporter looked up. 
“Come, come,” Mysgart said, “try and an- 

ever a Ees ae 


things, Mrs. Cool. I’m really trying to find 
out which is correct.” 

Little beads of perspiration appe on 
Bertha’s forehead. She said, “All right, have 
it your way.’ 

“No, no, not my way,” Mysgart inter- 
posed hastily, “your way, Mrs. Cool. And 
may I caution you that you’re undér oath, 
so this time try and tell the truth.” 

“All right,” Bertha screamed at him, “I 
was on the left-hand lane. I crossed over 
the middle lane to the right-hand one. Now 
what’s wrong with that?” 

“A great deal might have been wrong with 
it,’ Mysgart said condescendingly. “It de- 
pends on how you did it. Did you give any 
signal before you cut across the right-hand 
lane?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Did you look behind?” 

“Of course I looked behind.” 

“Turned your head?” 

“No. J took a glance into the rearview 
mirror.’ 

cand because of the angle at which your 
car was being operated, you couldn’t see the 
road down that lane. In other words, since 
you had turned your car sharply to the right, 
your rearview mirror only showed the ve- 
hicles directly behind you. What I am get- 
ting at,” Mysgart said soothingly, 
didn’t see the car operated by Esther Witson 
which was coming behind you?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Bertha admitted. 

“When did you first see it?” 

“When I got over to the right-hand curb 
and stopped. Then I leoked up in the rear- 
view mirror and saw her right behind me.” 

“Qh, you stopped?” 

“Yes, I stopped,” Bertha said angrily. “Now 
try and twist something out of that.” 

“Did you give a stop signal when you 


sT put my arm out of the window on an 
angle.” 

“Your whole arm?” 

“My whole arm.” 

“And gave a stepping signal?” > 

“A stopping signal,” Bertha asserted. 

“Now why did you stop, Mrs. Cool? You 
didn’t have any passengers to let out at the 
curb, did you?” 

“N o. ” 

“And you knew that this wasn’t a parking: 
place?” 

“Of course.’ eet 
“You were eae at tie intersection?” 
“Right at the intersection.” __ 
Ang there wasa traffic signal o on Mantica 


“is that you. 


ra 
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traffic open, for travel along Garden Vista 
Boulevard?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And yet you stopped?” 

“Well, I just about stopped.” 

“Not whether you just about stopped, Mrs. 
Cool. I want to know whether you stopped.” 

“Well, I—I may have been moving very 
slowly.” 

“But a moment ago, Mrs. Cool, you said 
you stopped.” 

“All right,” Bertha shouted at him, “I 
stopped, then.” 

“Brought your car te a dead stop?” 

“To a dead stop, if you want it that way.” 

“Not the way I want it, Mrs. Cool, but 
what did you actually do?” 

“All right, I stopped my car.” 

“To a dead stop?” 

“I didn’t get out and stick my finger and 
sight along the edge of it to see if the car 
was moving,” Bertha said sarcastically. 

“Oh, I see,” Mysgart said as though that 
explained everything. “I think you mis- 

“understood me, Mrs. Cool, or I misunder- 
stood you. As I get your testimony now, 
you aren’t absolutely certain whether your 
car was at a dead stop or whether it was 
moving?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But you did give a full arm signal that 
you were going to stop?” 

“That’s right.” 

“A stop signal?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“And that’s what you meant?” 

“Of course that’s what I meant.” 

“Now let me ask you again, Mrs. Cool, why 
did you stop? You didn’t intend to park 
there.” 

Bertha said, “I intended to turn left as 
soon as this other car got around me.” 

“Oh, you intended to turn left? Did you 
convey your intention by means of any sig- 
nal?” 

“Certainly.” 


“You mean you gave a left-turn signal?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And how did you do that, Mrs. Cool?” 

“How does anyone do it?” 

“No, no, Mrs. Cool, I want to know how 
you did it.” 


ERTHA said, “I stuck my left arm out 
of the window—straight out.” 

“A full arm signal?” 

“A full arm signal.” 

“And then you saw this car behind you.” 

Toe 

“For the first time?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you wanted that car to go around 
you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Did you convey your intention to the 
driver of that car by means of any signal?” 

“Certainly.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I motioned her to go ahead,” 

“How?” 

“By waving my arm.” 

“Just what do you mean, by waving your 
arm, Mrs. Cool?” 

Bertha thrust her arm out and made a 
series of circular motions. 

“Let the records show,” Mysgart said, . 
“that Mrs. Cool at this point extends her left 
arm and makes a series of circular mo- 
tions—motions which go higher than her 
head when the arm is elevated, and down 
almost to the floor when the arm is lowered. 
That’s right, Mrs. Cool?” 

“That’s right,” she said, and then added 
sarcastically, “I’m glad you’ve got something 
right.” 

“And as soon as she received that signal, 
Miss Witson drove around you. Is that 
right?” 

“Drove around me, giving me a piece of her 
mind,” Bertha said. 

“Now your window was down on the left- 
hand side, was it not?” {Turn page] 
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“Yes.” 

“And how about the window on Miss Wit- 
son’s car?— Careful now, Mrs. Cool. I don’t 
want to trap you. I simply want to test your 
powers of observation, and see what you can 
remember, Was the right-hand window on 
Miss Witson’s car down or up?” 

Bertha thought for a minute then said, “It 
was up.” 

“You're positive?” 

“Positive.” 

“AJ of the windows on the right-hand side 
_ of Miss Witson’s car were up?” 

“Yes,” 

“All the way up?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“And exactly what did Miss Witson say to 
you? What words did she use?” 

A gleam of triumph came into Bertha’s 
eyes. “You're not going to trap me that way,” 
she said. 

Mysgart raised his eyebrows. “What do 
you mean?” 

“I mean that if the windows on the right- 
hand side were up, I couldn’t hear what she 
was saying, and you know it as well as I 
do. I could see her talking.” 

“But you couldn’t hear the words?” 

“Naturally not. Not with the windows up.” 

“Couldn’t hear any words?” 

“No. Well, I heard ... no, I won’t swear 
to it.” 

“Then how do you know that Miss Witson 
was giving you what you have referred to 
as a piece of her mind?” 

i “I could tell it by the expression on her 
ace.” 

“You didn’t hear a word she said?” 

“No.” 

“Then when you say she was giving you 
a piece of her mind, you’re depending upon 
mental telepathy.” 

“I could see the expression on her face.” 

“Can you tell what people are thinking by 
the expression on their faces?” 

“Yes, When their lips are moving.” 

Mysgart immediately meved his lips sound- 
lessly for several seconds and then asked, 
“What did I say then, Mrs. Cool?” 

“You didn’t say anything then.” 

“But I was moving my lips. I was actually 
stating something. I made a very definite 
statement, Mrs. Cool. I was moving my lips, 
and you could see the expression on my face, 
couldn’t you?” 

Bertha didn’t say anything. 

re don’t know what I said?” 

a took refuge in a sullen, badgered 
silence. 

Mysgart waited for several seconds, then 
said, “Let the record show that the witness 
either cannot or will not answer the ques- 







‘said nothing. 


YSGART went on. “So, Mrs. Cool, hav- 

4 ing suddenly shot from the left lane of 
traffic over to the right lane of traffic, direct- 
ly in front of the car being operated by my 
client, Miss Witson, you suddenly gave a 
stop signal, slowed your car somewhat, you 
don’t know how much beeause you don’t 
know whether it was stopped or whether it 
was still moving. You abruptly gave a left- 
hand turn signal, then you suddenly gave this 
whole wild series of arm signals, and there- 
upon proceeded to block traffic completely 
and thoroughly so far as the right-hand lane 
of traffic was concerned. Can you give any 
logical explanation of why you did that?” 

“T tell you I wanted to turn left, and I 
wanted this car to go around me.” 

“You knew that you had no right to stop in 
the intersection when the signal was for open 
etic operating along Garden Vista Boule- 
vard?” 

“Well, if you want to be technical about it, 
yes.” 
“So you brought your car to an illegal 


stop. 

“AN right.” 

“You knew that you had no right to turn 
Ms the left from the right-hand lane of traf- 

c?” 

“Of course. That’s why I wanted this other 
car to go by me.” 

“So you gave two signals for two, illegal 
maneuvers, one right after the other?” 

“Well, if you want to put it that way, 
yes.” 

“Now this car that was being driven by 
Mr. Lidfield, when did you first see it?” 

“Just before the crash.” 

“Exactly how long before the crash?” 

“I can’t tell you. ld say it was a sec- 
ond.” 

“And where was it when you first saw it?” 

“It was just swinging into a left-hand 
turn,” 

“And you know where the actual collision 
took place?” 

“Ves.” 

“Where?” 

“Right in front of my car. It blocked me 
so I couldn’t meve one way or another.” 

“Exactly. I don’t want to trap you, Mrs. 
Cool. Pll say that an actual survey shows 
that the distance from the place where the 
cars were found to the center of the inter- 
section was exactly thirty-one feet. That 


distance seems just about right to you, does 
it 


“Just about.” zs 
“It’s the exact distance, Mrs. Cool. I think — 


Counsel on the other side will agree with 
me.” 5 


Mysgart looked at Glimson and Glimson 
Mrs. Cool, when you first saw 


“Now then, 


























Lidfield car, it was some distance back 
of the intersection?” 

“Well, it hadn’t reached the center of the 
intersection yet.” 

“Exactly. So the car had to reach the cen- 
ter of the intersection, make a turn on the 
far side of the center of the intersection, and 
then go thirty-one feet before it hit the Wit- 
son car.” 

“T guess so, yes.” 

“A distance, in all, perhaps of about fifty 
feet?” 

“Well, somewhere around there, yes.” 

“So that you would say the Lidfield car 
had to travel at least fifty feet from the time 
you first saw it before the time of the colli- 
sion?” 

“Pd say so, yes.” 

“And you have stated positively, Mrs. Cool, 
that you saw the car just one second before 
the collision.” 

“That’s right,” Bertha said. 

Mysgart said, “Has it ever occurred to you, 
Mrs. Cool, that a car which travels fifty feet 
in a second is traveling at the rate of three 
thousand feet a minute. And three thousand 
feet a minute is faster than thirty-four miles 
per hour?” 

Bertha blinked her eyes. 

“So then,” Mysgart said, “by your own 
figures, Mrs. Cool—now I don’t want to trap 
you, but by your own figures, this Lidfield 
car was whirling around that intersection 
at a speed in excess of thirty-four miles per 
hour. Is that about right?” 

Bertha said, “I don’t think it was going 
that fast.” . 

“Then your other testimony must have 
been wrong. Do you think it was more than 
fifty feet from the intersection?” 

“Well, not more.” 

“But at least fifty feet from the scene o 
the accident?” ; 

“Yes.” 

“Then your time must have been wrong. 
You think it was more than a second?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“But you have already stated positively 
that it was just one second, Mrs. Cool. Do 
you want to change that testimony?” 

Bertha was sweating all over her forehead 
now. She said, “I don’t know how fast the 
car was going. I just looked up and saw it 
and then there was a crash.” 

“Oh, you looked up and saw it!” 

“Yes.” 

- “Then you must have been looking down 
before the crash.” 
“Well, I don’t know where I was look- 


ing. 


“I see. You don’t know whether your car 

was moving or whether it was stopped. You 

don’t know whether you were looking to one 
por Eir kit) Eaa 





: and lit it. 
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“T was looking down Bertha said. 

“Then you weren’t looking to one side.” 
“No.” i 
“Then you couldn’t yhave been looking at 


- Esther Witson.” 


“I was looking at her.” 

“Make up your mind,” Mysgart said. 

Bertha remained doggedly silent. 

Mysgart smiled triumphantly. “I think,” 
he announced, “that is all.” 

The man who was taking down the record 
closed his shorthand notebook. Esther Wit- 
son smirked at Bertha and walked out. Mys- 
gart scratched his nose with his mustache. 

Swiftly the people thinned out until Bertha 
and I were alene once more in an office that 
seemed something like a prize ring after the 
contestants had left. 


CHAPTER XV 


HE carefully closed the 
door. She said, “You got 
me into that. Why didn’t 
you tell me what I was 
going up against?” 

“I tried to, but you told 
me that no lawyer could 
rattle you.” 

Bertha just glared at me, 
reached for a cigarette. 

I took one from my 
pocket and settled down 
into the client’s chair. 

Bertha said, “How can anyone remember 
all those little things? You can’t remember 
what you were doing and just how many 
seconds lapsed and all that sort of stuff.” 

I said, “I’m interested in Esther Witson. 
She’d been tagging along for eight or ten 
blocks. Now you remember she .. .” 

There was a timid knock at the door. 

I said, “If that happens to’ be Mysgart, don’t 
lose your temper.” 

Bertha looked at me helplessly. “If it’s 
that lawyer,” she said, “you ... you do the 
talking, lover.” 

I opened the door. 

Mysgart said, “May I come in?” 

“Come on in,” I told him, and indicated the 
client’s chair. 

Mysgart smiled at Bertha Cool. “I trust 
there are no hard feelings, Mrs. Cool.” 

I answered for Bertha. “No hard feelings,” 
I told him. “It’s all a matter of business.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lam. I’m glad you ap- 
preciate my position. My client is a little im- 
pulsive—as so many women are.” 

Bertha simply glared at him, and blew 
smoke out through her nostrils. — 
“Cigarette?” I asked Mysgart. 

you. 3 : 
I passed over the humidor. He took one 
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zs ane to ee some contribution and be- 


“Is Mrs. Lidfield badly injured?” I asked. 
_ He made a little grimace and said, “You 
know how those things go. If she gets a 
settlement she’ll be running around spry as 
can be. If she doesn’t she’ll be in bed for a 
year. Glimson is a shrewd one. He specializes 
in this sort of stuff.” 

“You're no slouch, yourself,” I told him. 

He grinned. 

Bertha said, “Of all the . 

I said to Bertha, Srii me. If you're 
going to handle it, rl go out.” 

I started for the doer. 

“Don’t go, Donald.” 

I hesitated a moment, looked meaningly at 


er. 

‘Tll keep quiet,” Bertha promised. 

“I took my hand off the knob of the door. 

Mysgart said hastily, “Mrs. Cool said some- 
thing about being willing to effect a settle- 
ment in the case so she wouldn’t have to be 
a witness.” 

“She’s been a witness now,” I said. 

Mysgart epened his brief case, fumbled 
around, brought out some papers and started 
looking at them very studiously. He said, 
“I think it might be possible to settle the 
case. I think that’s the reason Glimson want- 
ed to rush ahead with these depositions. I 
think he wanted to get some kind of a settle- 
ment.” 

“Well,” I said, 
make.” 

He looked at me in surprise. “You mean 
that you den’t want to make any settlement 
now?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“Why, Mr. Lam! I don’t want to precipitate 
an argument, and I trust we can handle this 
in a business spirit and in a friendly way, but 
the evidence now shows that Mrs. Cool was 
quite negligent according to her own testi- 
mony. She was stopping at an illegal place, 
at an illegal time, in an illegal manner, and 
giving conflicting signals for two illegal ma- 
neuvers as well as this waving signal.” 

I said, “How about your own client? If 
Lidfield was driving his car fast then, he 
must have been in the intersection before 
Esther Witson entered the intersection. So 
then it was up to her to look out for him.” 

Mysgart said, “I will admit that there are 
some puzzling aspects to the case.” 

“They aren’t puzzling Glimson any.” 

Mysgart sighed. “I was hoping,” he said, 
“that a way would present itself by which 
we could get the entire matter satisfactorily 
cleared up.” 

“How much does Glimson want?” - 

“Oh, I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

I kept on smoking. 

“If you folks would make some contri- 
bution,” Mysgart said, “my client might be 


“anything you want to 
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tween us we might get the situation straight- 
ened up.” 

I said, “Why don’t you quit beating around 
the bush?” ; 


YSGART scratched his nose with the red 
mustache. “The Situation,” he said, “has 
some unfortunate aspects.” 

I said, “All right. TI break the ice. We'll 
give you five hundred dollars.” 

He looked at me reproachfully. “Five hun- 
dred dellars! Is that intended to be a joke 
—or an insult?” 

I said, “You can take it either way. If you 
don’t want it I’ll withdraw it.” 

“No, ne. No, no,” he said. “Now don’t be 
hasty, Mr. Lam. After all, you and I are 
businessmen, and we can keep our tempers. 
Can’t we?” 

“I don’t know,” I told him. 

Mysgart jumped up, shoving papers back 
in his brief case. “Now just keep calm,” he 
said. “Just keep cool, Mr. Lam. After all 
you and I are businessmen. We’ll see what 
we can do. Glimson and his client are wait- 
ing out by the elevater. I'll talk with him.” 

Mysgart went out the door. 

“Why didn’t you offer him fifteen hundred 
bucks?” Bertha asked. “He'd have jumped 


at that.” 
I said, “Wait and see.’ 
Bertha said, “The stile damn thing is 


screwy te me. Damn lawyers, anyway. The 
questions that man asked me! Why, if a man 
jumped on you like that, you couldn’t tell 
what you’d had for breakfast.” 

I grinned at her. 

“Go on and grin like a Cheshire cat,” Ber- 
tha said. “I’d just like to see you get up there 
on the witness stand once and let those birds 
start asking you questions.” : 

The telephone rang. 

Bertha pounced on the receiver, said, “Hel- 
lo,” and then made her voice all honey and 
syrup. “Oh yes, Miss Rushe. No indeed, we 
haven’t forgotten you. Just a moment and 
TIl let you talk with Donald. He’s around the 
office somewhere. It may take me a minute to 
get him. Just hold the line.” 

Bertha clapped her palm over the mouth- 
piece of the telephone and said, “It’s Georgia 
Rushe and damned if I hadn’t forgotten all 
about her. What are we supposed to be 
doing for her—oh yes, that investigation of 
Mrs, Crail. It’s up to you to talk to her, 
lover. You’re good at making things up on 
the spur of the moment. Thank Heavens I 


had sense enough to stall her along and tell — 


her you weren’t immediately available. Start 
thinking and TIl tell her that you’re busy 
dictating and she’ll have to wait a minute. 4: 
“TH talk to her,” I said. ine 
“Well, think up eset ood,” Bertha 
told me. : 











-Bertha took her hand off the mouthpiece 

‘and said, “He’s dictating, Miss Rushe, but 
he’ll be here right away. He... Here he is 
now... What? What’s that?” 

_ Bertha scowled portentously into the 
mouthpiece. “Say that over again,” she said. 
“Say it slow.” 

Bertha listened for as much as thirty sec- 
onds, then said, “You’re sure that’s what 
you want? Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it. Poor child, you’re crying! Now 
listen. You better talk with Donald. He’s 
here. He wants to talk with you.” 

Bertha once more clapped her palm over 
the mouthpiece. 

“Take it, Donald. She’s nuts, too!” 

I took the telephone, said, “Lam talking, 
Miss Rushe.” 

Georgia Rushe poured words into the tele- 
phone with such rapidity that it was diffi- 
cult to understand them. It was a_ steady 
stream of almost hysterical sound. 

“I want you to call everything off, Mr. 
Lam. I want you to stop it. Don’t do another 
thing. Let it go just as it is. I’m sorry I ever 
started it. I didn’t realize what it would lead 
to or I wouldn’t have done so. And don’t 
worry about the two hundred dollars. Sim- 
ply keep that and forget about the whole 
thing. Only don’t—don’t under any circum- 
stances ever let on that I employed you to 
do anything. And please, please stop every- 
thing right now. Don’t do another bit of 
work, Just stop whatever you’re doing. Quit 
the whole business.” 

“May I ask why you’ve reached this deci- 
sion, Miss Rushe?” 

“I can’t tell you. I can’t tell you a thing 
in the world about it. I don’t have time to 
discuss things. I don’t want to. Just let it 
go, please.” 

I said, “Perhaps you’d better come into the 
office personally and confirm these instruc- 
tions.” 

“You don’t need thern confirmed. They’re 
all right. You do just as I tell you. Surely 
it doesn’t need any signature before a notary 
public to tell you to quit work. What’s the 
matter with you people! What are you try- 
ing to do, anyway? Just quit it. I tell you I 
want you to stop. Don’t do another thing. 
Just forget the whole business. Keep the 
money. Stop right there.” 

She was keying herself up to an hysterical 
pitch. 

“But, Miss Rushe, were just beginning to 
get some really valuable information. Were 
getting...” 

“That’s what I was afraid of. That’s why 

- I want you to stop. Stop right now. I don’t 
want anything more. I’m... I’m going away. 

I’m... I’m not going to be here. You won't 

see me again—ever.” 7 i 

_ I heard the sound of a choking sob at the 
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other end of the line, and then abruptly the 
receiver was hung up. 
I dropped my receiver back into the cradle. 
“What do you make of it?” Bertha asked. 
I looked at Bertha gravely and said, “As 
nearly as I can make anything of it, she 
wants us to quit working on the case.” 
Red blood flushed into Bertha’s face. 
“Damn it! Don’t you think I can under- 
stand the English language? I know what she 
said. I was asking you what you made of 
it. At times you're the most despicable 
little... 7 
A timid knock sounded on the door. 
“Mysgart,” I said. 


ERTHA gave me a final glare, then put on 

her best receiving-a-client smile and 

said, “After all, the son-of-a-gun is making 
money for us. Come in.” 

Mysgart opened the door almost apolo- 
getically. The way he moved into the room 
was an indication of the pussy-footing tactics 
in which he was indulging. The feet uncon- 
sciously adjusted themselves to the man’s 
mental processes. He all but tiptoed over the 
the client’s chair. “Mr. Lam,” he said, “I 
think that if you could make that one thou- 
sand dollars we could effect a settlement.” 

I looked at my watch and grinned at him. 
“You're just two minutes too late.” 

“What do you mean?” 

I said, “I mean, Mrs. Cool and I have just 
received a very unpleasant jolt. A very im- 
portant case on which we were working has 
been canceled.” 

“A big case?” he asked. 

“It was a small case,” I said, “as cases start. 
Pur it was leading to something big, very 

ig.” 

Mysgart scratched his nose with his mus- 
tache. 

I said, “Under the circumstances, I don’t 
see how we can even ,ontribute five hun- 
dred dollars toward a settlement. I’m afraid 
we'll have to just let the thing take its 
course.” 

“Oh, but you can’t do that! You can’t do 
that! I’ve already made the settlement!” 

“On the basis of a thousand dollars?” I 
asked. 3 

“Just a minute,” he said. He came up out 
of the client’s chair with a rush. “Just a 
minute now. Don’t go away! Just a minute 
now!” 

He was out through the door like a fleeting 
shadow. 

Bertha looked at me and said, “Whatever 
Georgia Rushe said over the telephone 
doesn’t affect the job we are doing for Mr. 
Crail.” ; 

I said breezily, “Well, let’s not be narrow- 


‘minded about it—particularly when we're 
dealing with an automobile lawyer.” 
fale M K Š 3 ‘ < 


zm 
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Esther Witson, and I turn it over when I get : 


Bertha batted her eyes at me, said sud- 
denly, “I love you, you little beast. I have 
the greatest admiration for the thinking 
machine that’s back of your eyes—and you 
make me so goddam mad I could kill you a 
dozen times a day. You...” 

Mysgart’s timid little knock sounded on 
the door, and this time he didn’t wait for an 
invitation to enter, but having the 
knock as a matter of formality, he twisted 
the knob, opened the door just far enough 
to accommodate his pudgy body, and slipped 
into the room, closing the door silently behind 
him. He was nodding his head. His lips were 
smiling, but his eyes were dubiously appre- 
hensive. 

“Hs all right. I’ve got it fixed. It’s all 
settled. My congratulations to both of you. 
You’ve worked out a very fine settlement. 
You've extricated yourselves from a very 
precarious position. It’s all right. Five hun- 
dred dollars will do it. I’ve explained to the 
parties that the cash will be immediately 
forthcoming. 

I said, “Mrs. Cool will want releases signed 
by Mr. Lidfield, Mrs. Lidfield, and Esther 
Witson.” 

“She shall have them. I’ve taken the lib- 
erty of asking your secretary to type out a 
release from Esther Witson, Mrs. Cool; and 
Mr. Glimson has the releases all signed by 
Mrs. Lidfield and Mr. Lidfield.” 

“Where did he get Mrs. Lidfield’s signa- 
ture?” Bertha asked suspiciously. 

“Glimson had a signed release with him, 
the consideration, of course,’ being blank.” 

back her chair an inch or 
two. “Do you mean he came up here and 
put on that act for the sole purpose of black- 
mailing me into a settlement? You mean that 
he had the signed release in his brief case 
all the time he . 

Mysgart held up a pudgy hand. “Just a 
moment, Mrs. Cool. Just a moment. Calm 
yourself, please! I beg of you, don’t get all 
excited. It’s not entirely an unusual situa- 
tion. An attorney secures a written Power 
of Attorney from a client to effect a settle- 
ment, then has the client sign a release, the 
attorney being given a certain leeway, a cer- 
tain discretion. That’s so that when all of the 
parties are together and are in a mood for 
settlement, a prompt settlement can be 
through without the necessity of a lot of de- 
lay which sometimes leads to complications. 
I can assure you that it’s not at all unusual, 
Mrs, Cool. I’ve even done it myself!” 

I said to Bertha Cool, “Make out a check 
to John Carver Mysgart, attorney for Esther 
Witson; and Cosgate & Glimson, attorneys 
for Mr. and Mrs. Rollend Lidfield, in an 
amount of five hundred dollars.” 

“What are you talking about?” Bertha said. 
“I make out a check to the Lidfields and to 





the release and not before.” 
Mysgart coughed. 


SAID to Bertha, “No soap, Bertha. You're 
dealing with a couple of automobile law- 


yers.” 
ee the hell do you mean?” Bertha 
a 
I said, “It’s a matter of professional cour- 
tesy to make the check payable to the lawyer 
rather than the client.’ 
what protects me?” 


“The release of the client,” Mysgart inter- — 


posed, smiling gratefully at me. “You have 
the signed release of the elient, a release 
which will be ample in form, Mrs. Cool, re- 
leasing you from all claims of any sort, na- 
ture, or description from the beginning of 
the world to the date hereof.” 

tee the beginning of the world?” Bertha 
said. 

Mysgart’s bald head reflected the light as 

nodded vehemently. “A legal form, Mrs. 
Cool, a safeguard.” 

“You’re so good to me,” Bertha said sar- 
castically and then added, “fifty thousand 
years would be all right.” 

“The beginning of the world is a legal 
standard. It’s a form, Mrs. Cool. Apparently 
Mr. Lam has some familiarity with the pro- 


cedure in such cases, and I think he can as-~ 


sure you that it’s a customary form and it 
ve be well for you to take advantage of 
protection.” 

“Oh nuts!” Bertha said disgustedly. “Have 
I got to write all that stuff in a check?” 

I said, “Elsie can type it. Give me a check 
and I'll go out and get her to fill it in.” 

“Don’t give up the check until you get the 
releases,” Bertha said. 

Mysgart coughed again. 

I said to Mysgart, “The bank’s right down- 
stairs. It’s after hours, but we can get in the 
side door and they'll cash a check given fora 
settlement like this. You and Glimson can go 
down to the bank with me. When the cashier 
shoves the cash through the window you and 
otara, can hand me the signed releases, 


and .. 
Mysgart’s head was bobbing enthusiasti- 
cally up and down. “You and I are business- 
men, Mr. Lam! That’s excellent.” 
Bertha jerked open the drawer of the desk, 
pulled out a eheckbook, and ripped out a 


ong check which she fairly shoved mto my 


Pa onald” she said, “if you love me get 
those goddam lawyers out of my office.” 

Mysgart turned and sta 
thing 


tly led him out of the office. 


“isle Brand had to crowd the lines in order 3 


to say some- 
atory. : 
I slipped my hand through his arm and 
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to get all of that in the check, but she man- 


aged it. 

I pine to Mysgart, “Wait here, PIL go and 
get Bertha’s signature on the check, then 
we'll go downstairs. Now there’s a couple of 
things we'll want in connection with the 
settlement.” 

“What are those?” 

I said, “Esther Witson was a busy little 
woman getting names and license numbers 


of witnesses at the time of the accident, and. 


I think Mr. Lidfield did a little prowling 
around on his own. My partner is a little 
suspicious. She'll want to get all of the data 


_ that both parties had, the names of witnesses 








and license numbers.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mysgart said, nodding enthu- 
siastically once more. “I can appreciate her 
attitude. She confuses my professional at- 


- titude with my personal relations. She shall 


have all the data, Lam, all of it. We won't 
hold out a thing. No, indeed!” 

He beamed at me. 

I took the check in and put it on Bertha’s 


desk. 

She looked at me suspiciously, said, “When 
these lawyers start pussyfooting around the 
office and smirking at each other, damned if 
you don’t join in the procession and pussy- 
oa and smirk right along with the rest of 

em.” 

Bertha grabbed up the desk pen and all 
but jabbed the point through the paper as she 
signed the check. 

I went out gently closing the door. 

The little group was clustered around the 
elevator. Lidfield came over and thrust out 

rather timid hand. “I haven’t had a chance 
to meet you, Mr. Lam. I’m glad we’re getting 
this thing settled. Rather a nasty case.” 

“I only hope your wife will get better,” I 


said. 

A look of ineffable sadness crossed his face. 
“I hope so. Poor girl!” 

We all went down to the bank. 

“Now just a moment,” I said, “before the 
money is passed over. You'll remember that 
I was to get a complete list of the witnesses.” 

Mysgart smiled at Esther Witson and said, 
“That was the understanding, Miss Witson. 
I think you have a notebook there . 

Esther Witson pulled a notebook out of her 

et, said, “You can copy these or... 

I said, “Just take the original pages out of 
ee notebook. It’s a loose-leaf notebook 


Esther Witson jerked the pages out of the 


notebook and handed them to me. 


“These are ae I asked. 
“AN, ” she said 
“Now then,” Glimson said, “there’s a con- 


; sideration to be paid by Miss Witson herself, 
Piec can do ‘that between us.” Mysgart i in- 


terposed hurriedly. “Miss Witson’s bank is 
down the street four or five blocks, and if 
we hurry, we'll be able to get in the side 
door. oes know Miss Witson very well down 
there, an 

Glimson said to Lidfield, “Give me a list of 
your witnesses.” 

Lidfield was rather apologetic. He said, “I 
just wrote the license number of every car 
that was around there that I could see.” 

I said to Glimson, “Of course after your 
client gave you the license numbers of these 
automobiles, you had them investigated and 
have the names of the owners?” 

Glimson sighed reluctantly, opened his 
brief case and took out a typewritten sheet of 
paper which he handed to me without a 
word. 

The teller looked at me inquiringly. 

I nodded. 

They grabbed the money and started for 
the door of the bank, anxious to get down to 
Esther Witsen’s bank while they could still 
get in. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ROSSING over to a phone 
booth, I telephoned the 
office. 

Elsie Brand answered the 
telephone. 
“Hello, Elsie.” I asked, 
How’s the blood pressure?” 

“Pretty high.” 

“Okay. I’ve got a little 
mi thinking to do. If there'll 

4 be a rise in blood pressure 
in the office PII go over 
and sit in the car while I 
think things out.” 

“Personally,” Elsie said, “I’d recommend 
the car. The open air will be restful. There 
still seems to be the question of where you 
were last night.” 

“Okay. Thanks. Be a good girl.” 

“Tt seems almost compulsery,” she said, 
and hung up before I could ask her what she 
meant by that crack. 

I went across to the parking lot, sat in the 
agency car and took out the loose-leaf note- 
book pages I’d received from Esther Witson 
in connection with the settlement. 

The name of Mrs. Crail wasn’t on there. 
The name of Rufus Stanberry wasn’t on 
there. The name of Boskovitche wasn’t on 
there. That whole page of the notebook was 
missing. There were half a dozen other names 
and license numbers. I put them to one side 
for a animate and looked at the list Pd got 







. from 


These were just license numbers, but on 
the Pas p a sheet which- ‘Glimson had 
-over, these license numbers were 
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listed against names of registered owners. 

There was the license number of Bertha 
Cool’s car. Bertha Cool’s name and address; 
the license number of a car listed as belong- 
ing to Mrs. Ellery Crail, 1613 Scarabia Boule- 
vard; a license number of a car listed as a 
Packard Sedan registered to Rufus Stan- 
berry, 3271 Fulrose Avenue; three or four 
license numbers that checked with these 
on the Esther Witson list; a couple of license 
numbers that Esther Witson didn’t have; 
then a license number, Miss Georgia Rushe, 
207 West Orleans Avenue.” 

I folded the list, put it in my wallet, crossed 
over to a telephone and rang the Crail Vene- 
tian Blind Company. “May I speak with Miss 
Georgia Rushe?” I-asked the switchboard 
operator. 

“Who wants to speak with her? You'll 
have to give your name.” 

“Tell her Donald wants to talk with her.” 

“Just a moment.” 

I heard the plugging of. connections, the 
distant echoes of a ghostly voice, then the 
professionally cordial voice characteristic of 
a high class switchboard operator said, “She 
went home early tonight.” 
$ I looked at my watch. It was four thirty- 

ve. 

“Thank you,” I said and hung up. 

I tried Georgia Rushe at the phone number 
she’d left with us when she’d employed us. 
There was no answer. 

I went back to the agency car and warmed 
up the motor while I was making a mental 
check of times and plates, getting the se- 
quence of events straightened out in my 
own mind. 

Then I drove to the Crail Venetian Blind 
Company. 

The building was a big three story brick 
structure down on the fringe of the commer- 
cial district. The sign over the door was old, 
and grimy. Gilt letters that had been en 
there for a long time said: cRAIL VENETIAN 
BLIND COMPANY. 

I parked the car near the entrance. It was 
past quitting time and a straggling stream 
of workers was filing out—older men carry- 
ing lunch pails, slim attractive girls gushing 
with the healthy vitality of youth, chatting 
gaily as they moved down the stairs. 

I walked in and tried the inner door. It 
was locked with a spring lock. I stood by it 
waiting until a girl, hurrying to catch up with 
a group down the street, flung it open. She 
hardly noticed me as I caught the door and 
prevented the latch from clicking. 

A sign said: OFFICES UPSTAIRS, and I 
climbed the stairs into a little reception room 
where there was a counter, a few chairs and 
a little arched opening in a partition bearing 
the word: INFoRMATION. Below this was a 
- glass door which 





could be swung open and 





shut so that a person standing on the other 
side of the counter couldn’t hear confidential 
communications which took place over the 
inside phone. 

There seemed to be no one back of the 
arched opening, so I walked around to a gate 
in the partition, found one of those trick 
catches which are released by an electro 
magnet from the inside er a pressure of the 
fingers in the right place, pushed up the 
catch, opened the gate and went in. 

There was a long hallway with half-glassed 
partitions bearing signs in gilt letters: SALES 
MANAGER, CREDIT MANAGER, ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
and down at the far end a door marked: 
PRESIDENT. Up here in this corridor there 
was no sound save the noises of occasional 
activity from the floor below—steps, the 
banging of a door, the sound of a voice. The 
second floor itself was silent as a deserted 
courtroom after the defendant has been sen- 
tenced to death and the judge has gathered 
his papers and gone out to play golf. 

I pushed open the door marked, PRESIDENT. 


LLERY CRAIL sat at his desk, his chin 

over on his chest, his big competent hairy 
hands clénched so tightly that the afternoon 
light which filtered in from the big window 
touched the taut skin over the knuckles into 
high lights. 

He didn’t hear the door open, and he didn’t 
look up. He was staring with steady-eyed 
concentration, his face dark with tortured 
thought. He might have been hypnotized, 
sitting there in the rigid immobility of a 
trance. 

I walked across the thick carpet. And it 
wasn’t until I was seating myself in the chair 
oppesite the desk that he saw me, looked up 
with a frown of anneyance and then as recog- 
nition fleoded his features said with sudden 
irritation, “Yeu!” 

I nodded. 

“How did you get in?” 

“Walked in.” 

“That door’s supposed to be locked.” 

I said, “Let’s get in touch with Georgia 
Rushe.” 

“She isn’t here. She left early. She’s gone 
home.” 

I said, “She’s taking a powder.” 

It took a moment or two for the full effect 
of my words to dawn on him. Then he said, 
“Powder! Good Heavens, Lam, not that!” | 

I said, “I was using a slang expression of 


the underworld. It means skipping out—tak- x 


ing what is known as a runout powder.” 
“Good God, I thought you meant...” 
“What?” 


“I didn’t know what you meant.” as 


“Poison? ae i 
Ph cee a : 
I said, “Lets go have a talk with 





























case aad don’t know the address, it’s two-o- 
seven West Orleans Avenue. I have my car 
downstairs.” 

He looked at me for a second or two, his 
eyes hitting me with a hard flinty impact. 


“How much,” he asked, “do you know?” 


“So much you don’t have to say anything 
you don’t want to.” 

Without a word, he pushed back his chair. 
“All right,” he said, “let’s go.” 

We went down the wide stairs and out 
through the locked door. A watchman was 
now on duty, and he said mechanically, 
“Good night, Mr. Crail.” 

“Good night, Tom,” Crail said. 

The door closed behind us and the lock 
clicked into place. I indicated the agency 
car with a jerk of my thumb and said, “That’s 
i a 

I went around to the driver’s seat and Crail 
climbed in the front seat beside me. We en- 
countered quite a bit of traffic at that hour, 
but I was taking chances on a ticket and was 
less than ten minutes getting to 207 West 
Orleans Avenue. 

It was an old-fashioned apartment house 
with no attempt at the white stucco exterior 
which is so frequently used to hide the grime 
of drab age. A few straggling green vines 
grew up the front of the building. The nar- 
row windows told their own stories of in- 
sufficient light and ventilation. One look at 
the place and you could smell the psychic 
stench of dejected spirits, the physical odors 
of ancient cooking, the irritating fumes of 
defective gas heaters. 

I held back slightly and Crail led the way. 

His finger found the button opposite a 
piece that had been cut from a calling card 
printed in Old English lettering, Georgia 
Rushe. 

Nothing happened. 

The lock on the outer door was a little 
better than most of them. I had a passkey 
I thought would fit it, but I didn’t want to 
show my hand just then. I pressed two or 
three buttons at random and, after a moment, 
there was the distinctive buzz from the in- 
side which indicated that someone was press- 
ing a button which controlled the electric 
catch on the door. 

I pushed the entrance door open. 

The number on Georgia Rushe’s mailbox 
showed that her apartment was 243. There 
may have been an elevator in the back part 
of the hall, but I didn’t wait for it. I started 
climbing the stairs and Crail, climbing with 


l ‘the effort of a heavily muscled man, came 


I took the stairs 
s No one answered when I knocked on Laport- 


lunging along behind me. 


two at a time. 
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smelly hallway, I could see the dead white 
pallor of his skin and the deep lines that 
etched themselves down from his nostrils tø 
the corners of his mouth. 

I saw no reason for being namby-pamby 
about it. I took a leather key container from 
my pocket, slid back the zipper and shook 
out my skeleton keys. 


HE first one did the trick. The lock 
clicked back and we went in. 

It was near the back of the building on the 
north side. A little single apartment that had 
two narrow windows that furnished a small 
amount of ventilation. The only cross ven- 
tilation was through an adjustable transom 
over the top of the door. 

A light was on in the apartment, and the 
globe was powerful enough to make the 
room seem rather bright. It was a conven- 
tional single apartment with a disappearing 
wall bed behind a glass-knobbed gray paint- 
ed door. The overstuffed chair had seen 
better days and the upholstery had been 
pounded down with use until it was hard 
and lumpy. The davenport had probably 
been refinished a couple of times and was 
in need of a third treatment. The faded car- 
pet was worn almost through to the floor by 
the table, and two deep circles marked where 
the foot of the bed would rest when it was 
lowered. A drawer was open in a little all- 
purpose table which would, at night, be by 
the side of the bed. A pine table stained a 
dark mahogany was in the center of the 
room. On it were a few magazines. 

A woman’s hat and coat lay on a chair. 
The door of what had once been a closet 
was wide open to disclose a little sink and a 
two-burner gas stove over which was a 
small-sized electric refrigerator and a shelf 
containing a few dishes and glasses. A door 
which had a built-in full-length mirror was 
evidently the door to the bathroom. 

On a straight-backed chair was a suitcase 
about half packed, the lid being raised to 
disclose the feminine garments on the in- 
terior. 

Crail heaved a deep sigh of relief. “She 
hasn’t left yet,” he said. 

I looked the place over and said, “When- 
ever the management goes to the extent of 
putting in brilliant light globes, you know 
the place is dark as hell in the daytime,” and 
switched out the lights. 

Instantly the place became dark, gloomy 
and depressing. What afternoon light filtered 
in through the window was so badly dis- 

persed that. it eave the place an atmosphere 
of gloomy unreality. 

I noticed a knifelike ribbon of light com- 
ing from under the door of the bathroom. 

Crail said, “For God’s rake switch that 
e = on. x 
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I clicked the switch. 
“Well,” Crail said, “she’s probably gone 
out to get something. She’s packing. I guess 


we... 

“What do we do?” 

“Wait. ” 

I said, “Okay, sit down.” 

Crail took the lumpy overstuffed chair and 
tried to fidget himself into a position that was 
comfortable. 

I walked over to the occasional table 
which would be by the head of the bed when 
the bed was let down, and looked in the open 
drawer. 

There was a small bottle in there with the 
cap unscrewed. The bottle was empty. The 
label said, “Luminal.” 

I thought for a moment, looked at my 
watch, then said to Crail, “What time did she 
Jeave the office?” 

“About four-ten,” Crail said. “She said 
she wasn’t feeling well and wanted to go 
home. I told her to go ahead.” 

I said, “Did you notice anything peculiar?” 

“About what?” 

“About the way she said good-by.” 

He looked at me with tortured eyes, then 
nodded his head slowly. 

I didn’t ask him what it was, but he volun- 
teered the information. “There was a cer- 
tain feeling in the way she said it. Something 
of finality. I guess she read my mind.” 

I looked at my watch. It was five-fifteen. 

I sat down in a chair opposite Crail and 
took out a package of cigarettes. “Want 
one?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

I lit a cigarette, and Crail sat watching 
me. The hundred watt light in the ceiling 
showed ‘small, almost microscopic beads of 
perspiration on his forehead. 

“How,” Crail asked, “did you happen to 
know—that she was going, I mean.” 

I looked at him and said, “How did you 
happen to know that your wife had been 
driving behind Rufus Stanberry?” 

His eyes shifted for a moment, then came 
back to mine. “She told me.” 

I grinned at him. 

His face flushed. 

“No.” 

_ His mouth tightened. “I’m not accustomed 
to having my word questioned.” 

“I know,” I said sympathetically. “Lying 
comes hard to you. Was Georgia driving her 
car, or did you borrow it?” 

He couldn’t keep the consternation out of 
his eyes. 

I settled back in my chair. 

“How did you know Georgia’s car was 
there?” he asked. ; 

“One of the parties to the automobile ac- 
cident took down the license numbers of a 
whole aoe of automobiles,” 


“You don’t believe it?” 





JE SAID, “They must have got the wrong eae 


license number.” 

I smiled and said nothing. 

“All right,” Crail blurted, “I borrowed her 
ear. She didn’t know anything about it. I—I 
mean what I wanted it for. I—damn it, Lam, 
I was such a despicablé cad that I followed 
my wife. I wanted to know—well, I thought 
she had an engagement to meet someone, and 
I wondered—well, you know, that Stanberry 
Building.” 

“I know,” I said. 

He didn’t say anything for a while. 

I said, “When you realized your wife was — 
in trouble, you decided that it didn’t make 
any difference what it was, you were going 
to stand by her. But you knew that Esther 
Witson had got her name and address as well 
as the license number of the car in connection 
with that automobile accident, so you wanted 
it settled.” 

He didn’t say anything. 

I said, “Life is a peculiar phenomenon, or 
rather a whole series of phenomena. Lots 
of times it’s hard to do something without 
hurting someone.” 

I saw him look at me searchingly, but I 
kept my profile to him and kept on talking 
abstractly, “Lots of times in affairs of the 
heart, you have to hurt either one person 
or another no matter which you do. Some- 
times you hurt several people. But when 
you have to choose the person you don’t want 
to hurt, you sometimes get hypnotized into 
choosing the person who doesn’t want to be 
hurt. Do you get what I mean?” 

“I don’t see what this had to do with it,” 
he said. 

I said, “Sometimes a weman who really 
loves you will remain in the background so 
that you don’t realize the full extent to which 
you are hurting her. On the other hand, 
there are lots of women who are adept at 
putting it up to you in terms of ‘I don’t want 
to be hurt.’” 

“What are you talking about?” Crail asked. 

“Your wife,” I said, and stopped talking. 

There was a long ten seconds of silence. 

“By God!” Crail said in a choking voice, 
and got to his feet. 

I didn’t say anything. 

“T should hit you,” he said. 

‘Don’t do it,” I told him. “Go look in 
the bathroom instead.” 

i ee gave me one tortured, anguished 
ook. 

Then he got to the bathroom door in — 
three steps and jerked it open. ar 
Georgia Rushe was lying in the bathtub, 
fully clothed. Her eyes were closed. Her face 

was slightly pallid and her jaw dropped. 


I crossed over to the telephone, ed = roe 
said, Sonnet n me 
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‘It was only a couple of seconds before I 
had Sellers on the line. 

“Frank,” I said, “this is Donald Lam. Send 
an ambulance to two-o-seven West Orleans 
Avenue, The party you want is in apartment 
two-forty-three. She’s tried to commit sui- 
cide by taking Luminal. It hasn’t been over 
forty-five minutes since she took the dose 
and a stomach pump and stimulant should fix 
her up.” 

“What’s her name?” Sellers asked. 

“Georgia Rushe.” 

“Why do I bother with it?” 

I said, “Ellery Crail is here and he’ll have 
a story to tell you if you talk to him about 
it.” 

“I get you.” 

I said, “And have one of your men get 
hold of Frank L. Glimson of Cosgate & Glim- 
son. They’re lawyers. Tell Glimson that 
Irma Begley, who was the plaintiff in a case 
against Philip E. Cullingdon, has confessed to 
fraud and has made statements that impli- 
cate Cosgate & Glimson. Ask them if they 
care to make any statements. And keep them 
away from the telephone.” 

“This Georgia Rushe,” Sellers said, “will 
she talk?” 

“No. The party you want is Ellery Crail.” 

Crail, just emerging from the bathroom, 
said, “What’s that? Who’s mentioning my 

name?” 3 

I said, “I was trying to get some hot coffee 
sent up. We’d better get her out of the bath- 
tub and see if we can put some cold water 
on her.” 

I hung up. 

Crail and I lifted her out of the bathtub. 

“She’s drugged!” Crail said. “We've got 
to do something!” 

I said, “Put some cold towels on her fore- 
head and on her chest. I tried to get some hot 
coffee sent up, but they won’t send it. I’m 
going down and bring up some black coffee.” 

Crail looked desperately at the kitchen and 
said, “Perhaps we can make some coffee 
here.” 

“We haven’t time. There’s a restaurant 
down the street,” I said, and bolted out of the 

: A leaving Crail behind with Georgia 
Rushe. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


RIVING the agency car fast, 
I took chances on a speed- 
ing ticket. It would have 
been a good plan to have 
parked it a block or two 
away from Billy Prue’s 
apartment, but I didn’t 
have the time. I drove right 
up to the apartment house, 
parked the car in front of 

JE the door, ran up the steps 
s and rang Billy Prue's bell. 

It was one chance in ten 
—one chance in a hundred. If she was there 
at all, she would be packing up, but. . 
I rang the bell again. 

Nothing happened. 

The lock on the outer door was pretty 
well worn. Any key that would fit the 
grooves would work the lock. I didn’t even 
have to: bother with my skeleton keys. The 
key to my own apartment worked the lock 
on the outer door. 

I went up to Billy Prue’s apartment. I 
knocked on the door twice. There was no 
sound from the interior. The place was thick 
with silence. 

I took out my skeleton keys and tried one 
in the lock. It didn’t work. 

Before I could take it out, the door was 
jerked open from the inside. 

Billy Prue said sarcastically, “Make your- 
self right at home! Walk right in . . . Oh, it’s 
you!” 

“Why don’t you answer a knock on your 
door?” I asked her. 

Her hand went up to her throat. She said, 
“You scared the living daylights out of me.” 

“You didn’t act like it.” 

“I didn’t dare to. Why didn’t you say who 
it was?” 

“How could I?” 

“You could have called through the door.” 

I carefully closed the door behind me and 
made sure that the spring lock clicked into 
place. I said. “That would have been nice— 
stand out in the hall and yell ‘Yoo-hoo, Billy, 
this is Donald Lam, the private detective. I 
want to see you on business. Open up!” 

“Oh,” she said, “on business, is it?” 

I looked around the room. The door to the 
bedroom was open. The bed was pretty well 
covered with folded clothes. There were two 
big suitcases and a steamer trunk on the 
floor, also a couple of hat boxes. 

“Going somewhere?” I asked. 

“You wouldn’t expect me to stay here, 
would you?” 

“Not if you could find some other place.” 

“T’ve found another place.” : 

“Where?” 


“With a friend.” 














I said, “Sit down for a minute. We’ve got 
to talk.” 

“I want to get out of here, Donald. It’s ter- 
ribly depressing and—and I’m afraid!” 

What are you afraid of?” 

She hastily averted ~~ “Nothing.” 

“Delightfully logical,” 

“Shut up. You don’t jen to be logical 
when you're afraid.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

I stretched out in a comfortable chair, lit 
a cigarette and said, “Let’s talk some sense.’ 

“What about?” 

“About the murder.” 

“Do we have to talk about it?” 

Yes,” 

“What about it?” 

“You’re absolutely certain his watch was 
an hour fast when you left?” 

“Yes,” 

“And you set it back an hour when you 
returned?” 

“Ves,” 

“You’re sure you didn’t set it back an 
hour before?” 

“No, and I should have. That bothered me 
because I was supposed to have done so.’ 

I said, “All right. Let’s use our heads. 
Two people tampered with that watch. You 
were one of them. Now then, how many 
people knew about the plan to set the watch 
ahead?” 

“Just Pittman Rimley and I.” 

“And the boy in the washroom.” 

“Yes, I forgot about him.” 

I got out of the chair and paced the floor 
for a minute or so. She sat perfectly still 
watching me, not saying a word. 

I walked over to the windows and’ stood 
looking down at the street below. 

“What are you looking at?” 

“The agency car parked down there in 
front of the place.” 

She came to stand at my side. “What about 
462 

I said, “Somebody put the murder weapon 
in there yesterday. I don’t know when it 
was put in, so I’ve got to start figuring why 
it was put in, because that may give me a 
clue to when.” 


HE said, “What do you mean why? You 

mean someone was trying to frame you?” 

I said, “Either someone wanted to frame 
me, or someone didn’t.” 

“That’s elemental.” 

I said, “We have to begin with elemental 
facts. There’s one explanation that’s so damn 
simple that I’ve overlooked it.” 

“What?” 

I said, “Either someone put that weapon 
in my car because he wanted to me, 
or he didn’t. Naturally, I’ve acted on the 
assumption that whoever put it in there 
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wanted to frame me. I’m beginning to think 
about the simple explanation now.” 
“What?” 

I said, “Let’s make another division. Who- 
ever put that weapen in the car either knew 
it was my car, er didn’t.” 

“Good Heavens, Donald, you don’t think 
there’s the slightest possibility anyone put it 
in your car simply by accident?” 

“Not by accident. That’s taxing credulity 
altogether too much.” 

She said, “I don’t get you. You seem to 
be contradicting yourself.” 

“No, there’s one other PNET x 

“What?” 

I said, “The weapon was Hut in my car 
because my car happened to be the most 
convenient place to hide the thing.” 

“Oh, no!” she said as the full implication 
of that dawned en her. 

“So,” I said, “I keep thinking back where 
my car was. Where would it have been 
parked sufficiently soon after the murder so 
that someone would find it the most’ con- 
venient place to dispose of the murder weap- 
on?” 

She said eagerly, “Donald, you may have 
something there.” 

I said, “How about Pittman Rimley, can 
you trust him?” 

“So far he’s always been on the square— 
with me.” 

“There were two persons who knew about 
the watch business—Rimley and the man in 
the washroom. Then there was a third per- 
son who could have known.” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Crail. Stanberry might have com- 
mented on the time to her. That’s logical, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt is when you put it that way.” 

I said, “And I’m wendering why the handle 
of the hand ax had been sawed off. You’ve 
used a meat saw?” 

“Yes—of course.” 

“One here in the apartment?” 

“T guess so, yes.” 

“Let’s get it out and take a look at it.” 

She regarded me thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment, then went to the kitchenette. I fol- 
lowed her. The meat saw was under the 
sink. She handed it to me. 

There was some grease on the blade and 
embedded between the handle and the blade 
a few grains of sawdust. 

“That does it,” I said. 

“Does what?” 

“Clinches the case.’ 

“T don’t see why.” 

I looked at her steadily. “You had a hand 
ax here, didn’t your” 

pet a shifted. did the job didn 

aes the jo * expect 
to "find'S tanberry — _ When she 
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dd and found a hand ax—well, that was it.” 

“ She?” 

“Yes. It was a woman.” 

I kept looking at her. “She didn’t want to 
leave the murder weapon here. She had 
only one way of taking it out—in her hand- 
bag. She had to saw a piece off the handle 
to make it fit.” 

“Donald!” 

I turned to look down at the street. For 
several seconds the apartment was silent. 
Then I said, “I’m still toying with the ex- 
planation that the murder weapon was 
ditched in my car simply because my car 
happened to be the most convenient place 
for the murderer to put the weapon. Now 
then, if we’re going to work on that hypothe- 
sis, we suddenly find ourselves right up 
against...” 

I broke off. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“See that car?” I said. 

She looked where I was pointing. “It’s a 
police car,” I said. “See the red spot- 
i Toa aa Se 


Sergeant Frank Sellers got out of the car, _ 


gallantly walked around the car to the right 
side, opened the door and held out his hand. 

Bertha Cool put her hand on Frank Sellers’ 
and got out of the car about as gracefully 
as a sack of sugar tumbling down off the 
top shelf in the pantry. 

I said, “Quick! Get out of here and . 

No, it’s too late.” 

Bertha had spotted the agency car. I saw 
her tap Sellers on the shoulder and point. 
Sellers went over and looked at the license 
number. They talked together earnestly for 
a minute, then moved toward the door of 
the apartment house. 

A moment later Billy Prue’s bell made 
noise. 

“What. do I do?” she asked. 

She was looking at me with eyes that were 
wells of di ismay. 

“Sit down in that chair,” I said. “Don’t 
~ move! Don’t make a sound no matter what 
boppen. Do you promise?” 

f you want me to.” 

“No matter what happens! Understand?” 

“Yes. Anything you say, Donald. 

' The bell didn’t make any more noise. 


OPENED the door to the corridor, made 
certain the spring lock was working. “No 
matter what happens, don’t make a sound. 
ap eee 
She nodded. 
ulled the door closed, dropped down on 
BSE onc and knees and ‘put my ear to the 
mack along the floor. 





I was in that position when I heard faint 
down the corridor. I d ihi.. 





I got to one knee, felt in my pocket for my 
collection of skeleton keys, took them out and 
tried one on the lock. 

The steps sounded again. 

I whirled with the guilty start of someone 
who has been detected in an unlawful ac- 
tivity. 

Sergeant Sellers was right on top of me. 

“So,” he said, “got a key to the joint, have 
you?” 

I tried to whip the keys back into my 
pocket. 

Sergeant Sellers’ fingers clamped my wrist. 

“Well, well, well,” Sellers said as his other 
hand snapped the key container out of my 
nerveless grasp. “So your agency plays 
around with skeleton keys, does it, Bertha?” 

Bertha said, “Damn you, Donald, I told 
you a long while ago to get rid of those. 
They'll get you in trouble.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“What,” Sellers asked, “is the big idea?” 

I said, “I wanted to get in for a look 
around.” 

“I gathered you did. How long have you 
been here?” 

“T don’t know—four or five minutes, may- 
be.” 

“That long?” 

I said, “I rang the bell three or four times 
to make sure there was no answer, then I 
—well, I got in through the outer door.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then I came up here and knocked. Then 
I listened for quite a while. I didn’t want to 
take chances on going in until I was sure 
the place was empty.” 

“Its empty?” Sellers asked. 

“Yes. I think she moved out.” 

“Then why did you want in?” 

“I wanted to check something about the 
position a the bathtub.” 

“I wanted to see where two peni would 
have to stand if they lifted the body into the 
bathtub. It would take two men to...” 

“Don’t kid yourself,” Sellers interrupted. 
“Tye busted the case wide open.” 

“You have!” 

“Yes. I want that jane.” 

ee Why?” 

“We've identified the hand ax. She bought 
it at a hardware store three blocks down the 
street.” 

I tried to make my voice sound uncon- 
cerned. “She’s probably at the Rendezvous 
now, You didn’t go out on that ambulance 
case?” 

He grinned, “I thought that could have 


Prue girl.” 


“But someone went out to that Orleans 


address?” 
“Sure.” 








been a red herring, Donald. I wanted this 
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“And they won’t let Crail get away?” 

“No, sweetheart, and you won't get away, 
either. Come on. We’re going places.” 

“Do I get my keys back?” 

“Naughty, naughty.” 

“Take the damn things and throw them 
away,” Bertha said angrily. “I’ve warned the 
little devil about that.” 

Sellers said, “Come on, quit stalling.” 

I followed them down to the street. I said, 
“Tl, take the agency car and...” 

“The hell you will!” Sellers said. “You'll 
stay right here, my lad, until I’ve put the 
bracelets on that little girl’s wrists. You 
won't pull any slick little job of getting in to 
a telephone and tipping her off . .. 

“The bracelets on her wrists!” 

“Sure. What did you think?” 

“Don’t Igt him stall you,” Bertha said. 
“He knows. He was going to tip her off. My 
God, how he. falls for women! That’s the 
trouble with him.” 

Sellers said, “Listen, Donald, she’s the one 
who did the killing. Don’t get tangled up in 
it.” 

I looked at him and laughed. “Anyone 
could have picked up the hand ax,” I said. 

Sellers rose to the bait. “I’ve got the dead- 
wood on her. Under an assumed name she 
rented an apartment in the Fulrose Apart- 
ments. She’s had it for a month, always being 
careful never to go in except when Rufus 
Stanberry was out. She’s been searching his 
apartment. The day of the murder, just after 
Stanberry had been bumped off, she showed 
up and made a good job of it. She went 
through the safe that time.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Archie Stanberry tells me some things 
are missing from the safe.” 

“But how de you know she did it?” 


E LAUGHED and said, “She was. smart 

when it came to going through Stan- 
berry’s apartment. She didn’t leave any 
fingerprints. But she wasn’t smart when she 
lived in that apartment under an assumed 
name. Hell, it wouldn’t have done her any 
good anyway. She couldn’t have lived there 
for a month without leaving fingerprints.” 

“You mean you’ve found her fingerprints 
in that apartment?” 

“Sure. The ene she rented under an as- 
sumed name. What’s mor^, the manager and 
one of the clerks identify her photograph 
absolutely.” 

“Gosh!” I said. 

“Don’t let it get you, lover,” Bertha said 
cheerfully. “She never was <aything but a 
little gold digger with pretty legs.” 

“How di. you get wise?” I asked Sellers. 

“Shucks, there was nothing to it. You went 
out to see this man Cullingdon. She went out 


side by each, or end to end—whichever you 
want to call it. She knew where your car 
was. She knew whose car it was. You let her 
drive you away. After you left her, she had 
ample time to drive out and ditch the murder 
weapon in your car. She thought she was 
being smart as hell when she did it. It was 
one of those things that looked good at the 
time, but it stuck her head in the noose.” 

Bertha said suddenly, “Listen, Frank, I 
don’t want to go back with you after you’ve 
made the pinch and have Donald in the car 
with that little tart. Suppose Donald and I 
take the agency car and follow right along 
behind you, Pll see that he doesn’t tele- 
phone.” 

Sellers thought that over for a moment 
and said, “Okay.” 

He walked over to the agency car with me. 

I reached in my pocket for the keys. A 
sinking feeling developed in the pit of my 
stomach. Id left the car keys and my driving 
gloves on the table in Billy Prue’s apart- 
ment. 

“Well?” Bertha said. 

I know now how peeple feel when they get 
stage fright. There probably wasn’t anythi 
I could have said then that would have sta’ 
the thing off, but if there had been, I couldn’t 
have said it. I was absolutely tongue-tied. 
I just stood there fumbling through my 
pockets. 

“Where are they?” Bertha said. 

“T must have dropped them there on the 
carpet when I took these other keys out of 
my pocket.” 

Bertha looked at Frank Sellers. 

Frank Sellers said softly under his breath, 
“Why you dirty double-crosser!” 

The next second I felt his left hand grab 
my wrist. I saw the flash of steel and heard 
the ratchet of handcuffs. Steel bit into my 
wrists. 

“All right, wise guy,” Sellers said. “I gave 
you a chance and you couldn’t take it the 
easy way. You have to do it the hard way. 
All right, that’s the way we're going to play 

om now on. Come on, Buddy, you're going 
back upstairs.” 

I said indignantly, “What’s eating you? 
Those keys are somewhere there on the 
carpet in front of that door and...” 

“And I’ve just noticed,” Sellers said, “that 
you aren’t wearing your driving gloves. A 
sweet detective I am. Come on, Buddy, we’re 
going back.” 
= We. went back. There was nothing else to — 

o, 

Sellers got down on his knees in front of 
the door to Billy Prue’s apartment. He felt - 
along the carpet. It was only a 


perfunctory 
gesture. Then he took my own skeleton keys te 


“mason a desperat er 
I made one desperate me ver 2 


















“Are you going in there without a search 
warrant?” I asked. 

Frank Sellers isn’t a guy you can bluff 
that easy. “You’re damn right I’m going 
in there without a warrant,” he said. 

The key clicked the lock back. 

Billy Prue was sitting just as I had left 
her in the chair, her face might have been 
molded in pastry dough and daubed with 
make-up. 

Sellers took in the situation with a prac- 
ticed eye, walked over to the table and said, 
Biyen your gloves, Lam?” 

I said, “Im not answering any questions.” 

Sellers picked up the car keys, said, “The 
gloves and the keys will be evidence. Get 
your things on, Billy. You’re going places. 
Let me see your hand a minute.” 

He picked up her hand. 

re was nothing I could do about it 
even if I had warned her. 

A half second later she jerked back and 
screamed as the cold steel touched her wrists, 
then the ratchet bit into pressure and Billy 
Prue and I were handcuffed one to the 
other. 

“All right, Little Miss Murderess and Mr. 
Accessory-After-the-Fact,” Frank Sellers 
said grimly. “We’re going to teach you little 
lovebirds something.” 

Bertha looked from me to Frank Sellers. 
“Listen, Frank,” she said, “suppose . . .” 

“Nothing doing,” Sellers said roughly. 

“But Frank . 

“Shut up,” he said. “And this time, we all 
ride in my car.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SIELLERS only stopped long 
enough to fit my keys to the 
lock on the agency car to 
make sure they worked. 
Then he loaded us into the 
police automobile, turned on 
the motor and kicked in the 












It was a tough pigo i = 
ty which to have to think, bui 
AI knew that I had to ink: 
and think fast. By the time 
we reached Headquarters, it 
would be too late to do any good. 
The siren was screaming for the right of 
- way and the car was building into speed. We 
flashed past a street intersection. My eyes 
noticed the name of the street we were on. 
It was Mantica Street. 
Ahead of us and on the left was a rather 
na apartment hotel. A couple of taxicabs 
ure in front. One of the drivers 
up curiously as the siren went 
screaming by. I had a eee of a twisted, 


e Simpe] nose. 
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The next street was Garden Vista Boule- 
vard and Frank Sellers was bracing his car 
for a screaming turn. 

“Frank!” I yelled at him. 

He didn’t even turn his head. 

The tires screamed the car around the turn. 

“Frank, for God’s sake stop!” 

Something in my voice caught his ears, 
made him ease his foot on the throttle. 
“What is it this time, a stall?” 

eee murderer of Rufus Stanberry,” I 
said. 

“Tve got her right here.” 

“No, no, Frank. For God’s sake—at least 
pull in to the curb and let me talk to you 
before he gets away.’ 

He hesitated. 

Bertha said, “Please, Frank.” 

“The hell with him,” Frank said. “It’s just 
a stall and you know it as well as I do. He’s 
quick witted enough to have thought up some 
lie and . 

“Goddammit!” Bertha screamed at him. 
“Pull this car in to the curb!” - 

Sellers looked at her in surprise. 

Bertha leaned forward, twisted the ignition 
key in the lock, jerked it out and held her 
hand ott of the window. 

The motor went dead, The momentum car- 
ried us in to the curb as Sellers turned the 
steering wheel. 

Sellers sat perfectly still. His face was 
white with rage. 

After a half second, he said in a choked 
voice, “It’s all right with me. I take in the 
three of you.” 

Bertha looked back at me and said, “And 
don’t kid yourself he isn’t man enough to do 
it. If you’ve got anything to say, say it— 
and I hope to hell you’ve got something.” 

I leaned forward to put my left hand on 
Frank Sellers’ shoulders. The right was hand- 
cuffed to Billy Prue. 

“Listen, Frank,” I said, “I’m coming clean. 
I’ve wondered how that murder weapon got 
in my car. I’ve thought back over every step 
of the way. It couldn’t, simply couldn’t have 
been put in my car by someone who knew 
whose car it was and was framing things on 
me unless Billy Prue double-crossed me, and 
I don’t think she double-crossed me. There's 
only one other way it could have got in my 
car.” 

Sellers was listening now. 

I said, “Listen, Frank, I’m doing this for 
you as much as anybody. For the love of 
Mike, don’t pull us in and get a splash in 
pes newspapers and then have to hide your 
‘ace.’ 

“Don’t worry about my face,” Sellers 
said. “Tell me about that murder weapon.” 

I said, “The only way it could have been 
put in the car was by someone who didn’t 
know what car it was—who it belonged to.” 
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“Nuts!” Sellers said. 

“And,” I went on, “there was only one way 
that could have happened and that was that 
my car happened to be the most convenient 
and the most accessible place for the mur- 
derer to have put it, and there’s only one 
way that could have happened, and that was 
when my car was parked at the Rimley 
Rendezvous and I tried to be a smart Aleck 
and squeeze in in front of the car behind me 
on the hope that it wouldn’t go out before 
I did. 

“But the guy in the car behind me wasn’t 
that sort of an egg. He simply stuck his car 
in low gear and pushed mine out into the 
taxi zone and went on his way. And a taxi 
driver damn near beat me up over it when 
I came out—and that taxi driver was sitting 
in a cab at that hetel a couple of blocks back 
on Mantica Street. That’s probably his regu- 
lar stand. And the handle of. that hand ax 
had been sawed off so it would fit in a wom- 
an’s handbag.” 

“And what’s all that got to do with this 
pinch?” Sellers asked. 

“Don’t you see?” I said. “Don’t you get 
the sketch? Remember that accident at Man- 
tica Street and Garden Vista Boulevard? 
Figure out the time element. Now then, if 
you want to be a smart dick—be smart, and 
if you want to be dumb—be dumb. I’ve said 
éverything I’m going to say. Put the keys 
back in the ignition, Bertha.” 


ERTHA said, “But I don’t get it, lover. 
What has the taxicab got to do with...” 
Put the keys back in the lock,” I said. 
“Sellers has a chance now to either cover 
himself with glory, or make himself the 
prize fool of the force.” 

Sellers said, “I’m not making myself a 
prize fool of anything—not with the stuff I’ve 
got on this Billy Prue.” 

“You haven’t got a thing on her except 
coincidence,” I went on. “Billy and I were 
having an affair before I left. She knew I 
was coming back. I couldn’t be with her in 
the apartment where she was living without 
having Pittman Rimley blow my pump out. 
She got this apartment in the Fulrose Apart- 
ments so we could be together. It was a love 
nest. That’s where I was last night, and why 
Bertha couldn’t find me.” 

“You son-of-a-gun,” Bertha said half un- 
der her breath, and put the keys back in the 
ignition. 

Frank Sellers sat there for as much as 
thirty seconds without saying a word. Then 
he pressed his foot on the starter button, 
slammed the car into gear and made a U 
turn in the middle of the block. The siren 
started wailing again and the red spotlight 
blinked on and off. y 

We swung around the turn from Garden- 


Vista Boulevard into Mantica Street and the. 
broken-nosed cab driver was still at the 
wheel of his car. 

Sellers braked the car to a stop alongside 
the taxi driver. 

Shifty little eyes glittered out from either 
side of the broken nose. 

“What’s eating yuh?” the cab driver asked. 

Sellers said, “Yesterday afternoon there 
was a smashup on Mantica Street and Garden 
Vista Boulevard. Know anything about it?” 

“I heard it.” 

“Pick up a fare right afterwards?” 

Broken nose frowned, then said, “Yes. 
What’s it to you?” 

“Man or woman?” 

“Woman.” 

“What did she want?” 

The glittering little eyes met Sellers’ for 
a moment, then shifted. 

Sellers suddenly threw open the door of 
the car, walked around and stood with his 
broad shoulders hulking against the side of 
the taxicab. He whipped open the door of the 
cab. “Come out of that,” he said to the 
driver. 

Broken nose sized him up, hesitated. 

Sellers’ hand shot forward, took a good 
grip on the necktie and shirt of the cab 
driver. He gave a jerk. “I said come out!” 

The cab driver came out and was suddenly 
respectful. “What is it you want?” he asked. 

“Your fare. What about it? Who was it?” 

“A woman,” he said. “She wanted me to 
shadow a couple of cars that she said would 
be coming around the corner.” 

“Keep talking,” Sellers said. 

“When the car came around the corner on 
Mantica Street, we followed along. Then I 
noticed a second car was tagging after the 
first. I told my fare about it. She said never 
mind the second car, to stay with the first 
one. It was only about three blocks. They 
stopped down here at an apartment house. 
A man went in. The woman in the other car 
drove away. My fare told me to wait. We 
waited for about ten minutes.” . 

“Go ahead.” 

“Then a jane came out of the apartment, 
jumped in a car and drove away. My fare 
got excited. She got out, handed me a five 
dollar bill and said, ‘That’s for security on 
the fare.’ She walked into the apartment — 
house and was gone about ten minutes in 
all. Then she came back, got in the cab and 
said, ‘Drive to the Rimley Rendezvous.’ 


“We drove up to the Rimley Rendezvous. — 


Some buzzard had parked a car where it 
took up most of the cab space. I said, ‘Wait 
a minute and I’ll bust this car out of here? 
But she didn’t wait. She got out. She had to 
walk clean around the parked car. She — 

walked around it and on into the Rimley | 
Rendezvous. A guy came out. and climbed _ 
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into the parked car. I tried to shake him 


- down for a buck. He wouldn’t shake. I had 


five bucks for a sixty cent ride, so I let him 
pull the old stall about having been shoved 
ahead into the cab space.” 

“Notice anything peculiar about this wom- 
an’s handbag?” Sellers asked. 

The cabbie looked at him with- a certain 
dawning respect in his eyes. “She had some- 
thing pretty heavy in her handbag. It stuck 
out. I thought it might have been .. .” 

“A rod?” Sellers asked as the man hesi- 
tated. 

“Uh huh. Only it wasn’t a rod.” 

“Perhaps a hammer or a small hand ax?” 

Sudden realization showed in the little 
eyes. “Hell,” the cabbie said disgustedly, 
“that’s what it was—and me wondering if 
it was a rod!” 

“What did this woman look like?” Sellers 
asked. 

“Not bad looking,” the driver said appreci- 
atively. “Nice legs, swell hips, nice complex- 
ion. Teeth a little too big, that’s all. Horse- 
toothed when she smiled.” 

“Fry me for an oyster!” Bertha exclaimed 
under her breath. 


CHAPTER XIX 


LLERY Crail was pacing 
back and forth in front of 
our office when Bertha and 
he I came up in the elevator. 
His face lit with relief 


when he saw us. He came 

—<—_ ae running forward and grip- 
a ped my hand. “I was hoping 

youd be here,” he said. 


Sa 

— “The elevator operator said 
you folks frequently came 
in at night, although you 
didn’t keep the office open 
after five o’clock.” 

Bertha said belligerently, “Well, we got 
you a settlement, and. , .” 

“Let’s go inside where we can talk,” Crail 
said. : 

Bertha latchkeyed the door and we went 
into the private office. 

Bertha went on, “Just like I told you over 
the telephone. You owe us three hundred 
dollars more and .. .” 

Crail looked at her as though she might 
have been talking a foreign language, then 
he looked at me. 

I shook my head and said, “I didn’t tell 
her anything.” a 

“What are you two talking about?” Bertha 













~ asked. 





-Crail took a checkbook from his pocket, 
pulled out a fountain pen. 
_ “Three hundred dollars,” Bertha said. 
-Crail looked up at her and said, “Mrs. Cool, 





I want to thank you people for the most won- 
derful thing that has ever happened to me, 
and I think I owe every bit of my happiness 
to Donald Lam.” 

Bertha’s jaw dropped. 

Crail said, “I guess you know what hap- 
pened—Lam seems to, anyway. I was sus- 
picious of my wife and Stanberry. I won- 
dered why she was so eager to have me buy 
the Stanberry Building at a price that my 
banker said was about three times too high. 
When she went out yesterday afternoon I— 
well, I decided to follow her. It was a decision 
I reached all at once. My car wasn’t there, 
but I knew that it would be all right with 
Georgia Rushe if I borrowed her car. I bor- 
rowed it. 

“Im not going to tell you all that hap- 
pened. Lam knows, anyway. I followed my 


wife. I saw the accident. I saw enough to . 


know that she was deliberately following 
Stanberry. I went back to the office. Georgia 
didn’t even know Id borrowed her car— 
and then I read about Stanberry being mur- 
dered and . .. well, I put it up to my wife. 

“She admitted that Stanberry had been 
blackmailing her. She wouldn’t tell me what 


* it was about. Well, you know—I wanted to be 


a strong silent man. I wanted to be an under- 
standing husband. I didn’t ask any questions. 
I decided to back my wife to the limit. I knew 
that she’d be called as a witness in that auto- 
mobile accident. I decided to have the case 
settled so that it could never be shown that 
her car was trailing Stanberry’s. I came to 
you to get the case settled. 

“And then Lam showed me how life can’t 
be lived that way. You can’t sacrifice your- 
self to keep from hurting someone if by 
doing so, you're hurting someone else a great 
deal more, And... well, I had a talk with 
her, and this time I wasn’t just a big sucker. 
I had in the back of my mind the knowledge 
of Georgia lying unconscious in a hospital, 
knowing that she had tried to take her life 
because of me, and I saw a lot of things 
in a slightly different light. And then Irma 
started talking about property settlement and 
was quite businesslike about the whole thing, 
and I realized that Id been trapped into 
marriage simply as a financial investment. I 


was never so relieved in my life. I gave her | 


a settlement that made her eyes bulge out 
and told her to get reservations for Reno, and 
came up here to find Donald Lam.” 

Crail took a deep breath and started writ- 
ing on the check. He picked up a piece of 
blotting paper, blotted the check, tore it out 


and tossed it on the desk. He got up and 


looked at me and there were tears in his 
eyes. He pushed out his hand and shook 
hands. Then he walked around the desk and 
hugged Bertha, leaned over and kissed her- 
on the lips. ; ae ae 
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I said, “I’m glad you had your showdown, 
Crail. Your wife didn’t murder Stanberry. 
It was another woman Stanberry had been 
blackmailing over the telephone. And if she 
hadn’t noticed Stanberry’s wrist watch was 
an hour fast and set it back the whole case 
might have been simplified—which doesn’t 
mean your wife wasn’t playing you for a 
sucker. She was. 

“Esther Witson was being blackmailed and 
was tired of it. She followed Stanberry from 
the Rimley Rendezvous, determined to have 
a showdown. She may even have contem- 
plated murder. She saw Stanberry go to this 
apartment house. She knew Billy Prue lived 
there. She put two and two together and 
waited. Then Billy Prue came out. Stanberry 
didn’t. That made Miss Witson decide to in- 
vestigate. She went up to Billy Prue’s apart- 
ment. The door was open. 

“She went in and saw a wonderful op- 
portunity to get free of Stanberry once and 
for all. There was a note in his hand saying 
Billy had gone to a drugstore. She knew that 
was a lie. She’d seen Billy drive off, paying 
no attention to the drugstore on the corner. 
She saw a wonderful opportunity to free her- 
self of Stanberry once and for all. She looked 
around for a weapon, found a hand ax and 
hit Stanberry on the head once, hard. 

“Then she got frightened and in a panic 
wanted to conceal the murder weapon. She 


sawed off some of the handle so it would fit 
into her purse, then ditched it in the first 
car she came to when she got out of the 
cab. The police found the short piece she’d 
sawed off the handle still in her purse.” 

Crail listened attentively. “Miss Witson, 
eh? I was afraid she’d bring my wife into it. 
And I was afraid someone might—oh well, 
that’s all finished now. I want to get back to 
the hospital. Good-by and bless you both. 
I’ve tried to express some of my gratitude 
in that check. You’ll never know how deeply 
I am indebted to you.” 

Bertha watched him out the door, then 
grabbed up the check. I saw her greedy little 
eyes get big and round. “Fry me for an oy- 
ster!” she said in an awed voice. “Can me 
for a sardine!” 


WAS halfway across the outer office be- 

fore Bertha came down to earth. 

I heard her scream at me. “Goddamn you, 
Donald Lam! If you’re headed for the Rimley 
Rendezvous, remember you can’t charge any 
more cigarettes on the expense account. The 
case is closed.” 

I paused with my hand on the door. I 
couldn’t resist a parting shot. “And if I’m 
ae home tenight, don’t worry about it,” I 
said. 

I whipped the door shut before Bertha 
could think of the answer to that one. 
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Logan lunged for Barrett, 
caught the wrist that held 
the gun 


THE BRASS POMERANIAN 


By NORMAN A. DANIELS 


A phony amnesia victim, a finely wrought metal dog, and 
a puzzling corpse make things interesting for Ray Logan! 


ETECTIVE-sergeant Ray “Logan was 
tired as he sat in his office.in the Miss- 
ing Persons Bureau. The enigma of 

the unidentified corpse he had been working 
on for more than a week bothered him. A 
body had been fished out of the river, with- 
out discernible features and with the finger- 
tips of one hand badly crushed as if an 
attempt had been made to obliterate finger- 
prints. There were no records of the dead 
man’s prints. It was murder without a doubt 
- —the victim’s neck had been broken. 

This morning Logan had still another 


problem to tackle. He looked keenly at the 
young man who was seated across the desk 
from him. 

“You’re sure you can’t remember any- 
thing about your past?” Logan demanded. 

“Nothing.” The young man shook his 
head. “I can’t remember a thing.” 

He was slim, with narrow features, coal 
black hair and dark eyes. Decidedly different 
from Logan who was Irish, red-headed, with 
a sturdy pair of shoulders, and a wide, 
rather unhandsome face. _ 

Both of them were studying the small, ex- 
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quisitely wrought object on the sergeant’s 
desk. It was a tiny brass pomeranian, every 
outline of the dog beautifully clear-cut, even 
to the shaggy hair over the animal’s face. 

“This is the only thing you had in your 
pockets, except a small penknife,” Logan 
went on. “It’s an unusual object. Doesn’t it 
bring anything back to you?” 

“Nothing, Sergeant.” The young man 
waved his hand wearily. “All I know is that 
I was suddenly aware of walking through 
Central Park. I haven’t the vaguest notion of 
how I got there or who I am. Yet my brain 
feels perfectly clear and sound.” 

“Amnesia, of course,” Logan stated. “We 
have many cases like yours. Or almost like 
it. What I can’t figure out is why in the 
world every last label has been clipped from 
your clothing. There isn’t even a laundi 
mark. You haven’t a dime, but you claim 
that you aren’t hungry, which indicates you 
had money enough to eat on not too long 
ago.” 

Fais very exasperating,” the young man 
agreed. “I try to think and my mind goes 
back as far as Central Park and no further. 
It’s like an asbestos curtain at a theater. My 
past is behind that curtain and I can’t make 
it rise.” 

“Looks like some kind of a luck piece.” 
Logan hefted the small brass image. 
say it was valuable because the thing seems 
to be hand carved out of a chunk of brass. 
The Chinese used to manufacture these sort 
of things before the Japs started them 
making guns.” The sergeant frowned and put 
the brass pomeranian back on the desk. “Oh, 
well, there are ways to bring your memory 
back.” 

“What are you going to do with me?” The 
young man smiled wanly. “TIl agree to any- 
thing, of course.” 

“You’re going to a hospital first,’ Logan 
said. “They'll try to restore your memory 
there. Meanwhile, PII put the newspapers 
to work. I’ve a hunch that if we publicize 
this brass pomeranian, someone will recog- 
nize it and come forward to claim you.” He 
stood up. “Let’s get started.” _ 

“Thanks very much, Sergeant.” The young 
man rose to his feet. In the sunlight stream- 
ing through the windows he looked older 
and his thin face seemed hard. “I never 
realized how helpful the police can be.” 

Logan took the man to a hospital, checked 
him in and then waited until an orderly 
brought out the amnesia victim’s clothes. 
Logan folded these over his arm, thrust a 
shoe into each side coat pocket and went 
back to his car. 

He wasn’t especially worried about iden- 
tifying the young man. The doctors had 


~ radically new methods. Hypnosis was one of — 
_ them. The patient would be hypnotized and 


Saw 


under this influence, sometimes the cloudy — 
` brain became clear. 5 


But Detective-Sergeant Logan had more 
important things to worry about. The mur- 
der victim fished out of the river, the name- 


less corpse whose neck had been so merci- 


lessly broken. ` 


ACK at his office the sergeant carefully 
studied the amnesiac’s clothes. They 
were well cared for and of good quality, he 
noted, yet every means of tracing their 
maker had been removed. That angle gave 
Logan a real headache. Someone didn’t 
want the young man identified and the whole 
thing smacked of being criminal. ; 


Gently, Logan pulled a small strand of an 


oddly purple-colored thread from inside the 
coat. It had ence held the maker’s label in 
place. He finished examining the coat and 
listing a description ef the rest of the cloth- 
ing before he glanced at the penknife. 

He opened one blade, and his thick, ex- 
pressive eyebrows went up. Beneath the 
blade of the knife was a strand of thread 
exactly like the one which had adhered to 
the coat. 

“Odd,” he thought. “It looks like the 
man’s own knife was used to remove those 
labels. That means he might have done it 
himself. Or it was done after his mind went 
blank, and he might recall who did it. Men 
don’t submit to having all identification re- 
moved and then fall obligingly into an am- 
nesia condition. This just doesn’t make 
sense.” 

He was still trying to puzzle it out when 


‘one of the doctors at the hospital phoned. 


They had lost no time in going to work on 
the young amnesia victim. 


“This man fights hypnosis and you know - 


it’s impossible to put him under if he does 
that,” the doctor reported. “We gave him a 
mild dose of drugs, but that didn’t work 
either. There are no marks of a blow, or 
other mental aberrations. Quite frankly, 
Sergeant, we have come to the conclusion 
that he hasn’t lost his memory at all.” 


“You think he is faking then?” Logan. 


growled. 

“Precisely. We could be wrong, of course, 
but our experience with amnesia tells us we 
aren't.” 


“Does he know you suspect he’s stalling?” _ 


Logan asked. ; 

“No. We've given him no hint.” 

“Good! Keep him there under observation, 
but don’t let him know you suspect any- 


thing. There’s something cockeyed about 


this and I want to get to the bottom of it. 
Holding him there will be a help.” | z 
His mind buzzing with questions, 
hung up, and then phoned the press 
Presently several reporters came ini 
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office. . The sergeant asked them to run the 
story of the amnesia victim on the front 
pages without any pictures of the man but 
describing the brass pomeranian in detail. 

“We'll give you all we can on it, Sergeant,” 
said one of the newspapermen. “After all a 
young man who has lost his memory isn’t 
exactly spot news—not with a War going on. 
The brass poodle is a novel angle so we'll 
play that up. We've all got something on it 
in the early afternoon editions. No descrip- 
tion of the amnesia victim though, because 
we didn’t see him.” 

“Thanks, boys,” said Logan. “That will do 
nicely.” 

They all filed out, as Logan next asked 
Captain Blane, in charge of the Missing Per- 
sons Bureau, to step into the office. Blane 
was gray-haired, clever and resourceful. He 
listened closely as Logan gave him the de- 
tails of the amnesia case. 

“I think this man is a fake,” Logan finished. 
“He’s after something. Obviously trying to 
contact someone whose whereabouts he isn’t 
sure of, by means of that brass pomeranian. 
If my hunch is right, someone will come here 
to identify him because he carried that dog.” 

“And if they do?” asked Captain Blane. 
“Then what?” 

“If this matter has something criminal be- 
hind it I might get a line on the thing by 
taking the place of the amnesia victim.” 

“Oh, sure.” Blane grinned. “I’ve seen the 
young man and I’d hardly call you his 
double.” 

“I know we don’t look at all alike,” said 
Logan. “But if they really know the young 
man they’ll claim I’m not the person they 
are seeking. But if these people don’t know 
him by sight and are just contacting him 
because of the brass pooch we might get 
somewhere.” 

“Not a bad idea,” Blane mused. “It’s 
worth trying anyway. You go over to the 
hospital and wait there. If someone calls, 
I'll handle this thing myself.” 

Two hours later Logan was waiting at the 
hospital when a phone call from Captain 
Blane came through. z 

“A man and a woman are here,” said the 
captain. “Give their names as Vincent and 
Edith Barrett. Seem like nice people, but 
you never can tell. /They claim a nephew of 
theirs carried a brass pomeranian with him 
all the time. I showed them the dog and 
they are sure you must be their nephew,” 

“Not so good,” Logan said over the wire. 
“If they're looking for a real nephew they’ll 
never accept me as the missing man. But 
we might as well go through with it anyway.” 
- “Pm bringing them over. If they identify 
you as their nephew you'll know there is 





rett,” Blane said. “Watch it now.” 








-something crooked about Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 





Logan hung up, then immediately pro- 
ceeded to empty his pockets of everything 
that might identify him as a policeman. 
When the door opened a little later he was 
slumped in a chair, staring into space like a 
pari wholly absorbed in trying to find him- 
self. 

“This is the man,” Captain Blane said, 
nodding to Logan. “Do you recognize him?” 


R. and Mrs. Barrett appeared to be in 

their fifties, carefully dressed and in- 
telligent-looking. Logan thought he caught 
a fleeting expression of disappointment sweep 
over the woman’s face as she gazed at him. 
She glanced quickly at her husband. Vin- 
cent Barrett frowned and nodded. Appar- 
ently it was a signal, for Mrs. Barrett gave a 
little cry of distress and hurried toward 
Logan. 

“Arthur,” she said, her voice filled with 
emotion. “Oh, Arthur, what has happened 
to you?” 

“Do you know me?” Logan asked blankly, 
feeling quite proud of his performance. 
“Honest, I never saw either of you before. 
At least I don’t think so. I—I can’t remem- 
ber anything. Is Arthur really my name?” 

“Of course,” said Barrett. “I’m your 
Uncle Vincent.” 

“Take him home,” Captain Blane sug- 
gested. “Familiar things may restore his 
memory. He’s free to go any time at all.” 

“We'll take good care of him,” Vincent 
Barrett promised. “He was working too hard. 
I’m not at all surprised that something like 
this happened. Come along with us, Arthur.” 

Logan went docilely, giving a perfect 
imitation of a man whose mind was still 
shadowed by a black curtain. There was a 
big car outside the hospital, chauffeur- 
driven .by a wide-faced, ugly-looking man 
whose eyes narrowed when he saw Logan. 

The detective sergeant settled himself in 
the middle of the back seat with Mrs. Barrett 
and her husband on either side of him, The 
car rolled quietly along the street. What 
would happen next was quite impossible for 
Logan to predict, but he was startled when 
es Barrett poked a gun against his 
ribs. 

“All right,” Barrett said harshly. “What 
do you want? Where is Arthur? What have 
you done with him?” 

“I don’t get you.” Logan looked blank. 
“You said I was your nephew and I believe 
you. Why the gun?” 

“Stop that nonsense,” snapped Barrett. 
“You know as well as we do that you are 
not Arthur Barrett. You took that brass 
pomeranian from Arthur. Possibly he told 
you there are only three of them in existence 
and that my wife and I have the only other 











ing to have lost your memory 




















and getting those stories in the papers about 
the little brass dog being the only thing in 
your possession was clever.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Logan 
Cagily. “I still don’t understand.” 

“You knew that when we read about the 
amnesia victim with the brass pomeranian 
we would be sure it was Arthur,” explained 
Mrs. Barrett sharply. “We’re willing to bar- 
gain with you to get our nephew back. What 
are your terms?” 

“But suppose I don’t know what you are 


talking about?” Logan said cautiously. 
“What then?” 
“You know.” Barrett’s voice was cold. 


“And you'll talk if we have to beat it out 
of you.” 

“I think I'd like that job,” volunteered the 
chauffeur without turning his head. 

“Be quiet, Hackett,” snapped Mrs. Barrett. 
‘Don’t forget you were supposed-to be Ar- 
thur’s bodyguard as well as our chauffeur. 
That’s why we hired you—and you failed us 
in protecting our nephew.” 

Hackett slumped into sullen silence. The 
car was proceeding at a good clip along an 
express highway, apparently heading for 
the suburbs. It was quite dark now, for 
night had come quickly. 

Logan too, preferred silence. The Bar- 
rett’s puzzled him. For he couldn’t be sure 


_ whether these people were being victimized 


in some manner or if they really were a pair 


- of clever crooks. They talked as though their 


nephew had been kidnaped, and Logan, it 
would seem, had some connection with the 
gang. 

He wondered about the unidentified man 
in the hospital who was still posing as an 
amnesiac. Logan suspected that it was he 
who was the real crook and the pivotal figure 
in this puzzle that seemed to revolve around 
a brass pooch. 

As the car sped across town, Logan glanced 
toward the river. The sight of the water 


- brought back the memory of the case he had 


been working on for the past week or so. 
The murder victim who had been pulled out 
of the river—he still had that headache to 
solve, he remembered. 

Logan had been constantly aware of the 
pair of headlights behind them from the 


moment they had hit the express highway. 


One light was slightly out of focus and 
this had served to identify the trailing car. 
He wondered if it could be some of Cap- 
tain Blane’s men or if, somehow, the am- 
nesia victim’s friends had guessed the ruse 
the sergeant was pulling. 

After about forty minutes of driving, with 
the out-of-focus headlight always present 
in the rear view mirror, Vincent Fas ta Ad 
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brought them to a large house, a 
the dominating feature of a bi goo 

The car rolled along a winding aie and 
stopped in front of the door. Vincent Bar- 
rett got out first, openly displaying the gun, 


‘but holding it carelessly so that the barrel 


was aimed at the ground. Barrett evidently 
wasn’t accustomed to packing a weapon. 

“Come on,” he snapped to Logan. “Get 
out.” 

Slowly, Logan climbed out, and as his feet 
touched the ground he lunged for Barrett. 
He caught the wrist that held the gun, and 
twisted. The gun dropped from Barrett’s 
grasp, but a pile driver blow unexpectedly 
struck Logan. He didn’t know until after- 
ward that the burly chauffeur had adminis- 
tered a knockout rabbit punch, scientifically 
delivered. 

Detective-sergeant Logan passed into a 
black fog that did not lift for what seemed 
like an eternity. When he became con- 
scious he found himself in a lavishly fur- 
nished room, seated in a chair, with the 
burly chauffeur standing near him. Bar- 
rett was pacing the floor. His wife was 
not present. As he saw the sergeant’s eyes 
open, Barrett stalked before Logan’s chair. 

“Now see here,” he thundered. “I don’t 
intend fooling around. I want the whole 
truth. If you refuse to talk, so help me, PH 
make you suffer. Where is my nephew? 
What happened to him?” : 

“I don’t know,” answered Logan truth- 
fully. 

“Take him upstairs, Hackett,” Barrett or- 
dered curtly. “He’ll either talk or die!” 

“Come on, you.” The chauffeur grabbed 
Logan by the arm, and pulled him up out of 
the chair. “Get moving.’ 

Still groggy, Logan made no attempt 
resist. He wondered idly what would hap- 
pen if he proclaimed himself a detective 
sergeant. 

They pushed him up to the second floor, 
then up a second flight which led to what 
were apparently little used ‘quarters just 
under the eaves of the house. Here they 
locked him in the darkness of a small room. 

“You can’t get out,” Barrett called from 
outside the door. “Yeu’ll remain there until 
you starve or thirst to death. @nce an hour 
someone will knock. If you wish to tell the 
truth you'll be allowed to come out. Other- 
wise you can just rot!” 


OGAN heard the sound of retreating foot- 
steps and then black silence engulfed 


him. He had no matches so he examined the _ 


room by sense of touch alone. It was hardly 
more than a closet, he discovered. There 


much too strong to be broken down. Logan 


~ hunched himpot i into a sitting ponton 7 








were no windows and the door seemed 
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his back against the wall and wondered just 
what he should do now. 

He was beginning to suspect that Barrett 
might actually be the uncle of the missing 
_ Arthur Barrett, but still Logan was not 
- quite sure. Barrett’s display of a gun and 
his threats indicated desperation brought 
about by possible criminal intent, as did his 
holding Logan a prisoner. 

Hackett, the chauffeur, looked more like a 
_ thug than a servant. Though Mrs. Barrett 

had explained that when she had said the 
- man had been hired as a bodyguard for her 

nephew. But why had the nephew needed a 

bodyguard? 

Logan was certain not more than fifteen or 
twenty minutes had passed when someone 
tapped on the door. 

“Cleath?” an unfamiliar voice whispered. 
“Are you in there?” 

“Yes,” Logan answered gruffly. “Get me 
out.” 

The key grated in the lock, and Logan 
moved swiftly to flatten himself beside the 
door, When it opened, a flashlight’s ray 
swept the cubicle. Logan snatched the flash- 
aet from the man’s hand and switched it 
off. 

“No lights,” he snapped. “Who are you?” 

“Grady and Lang,” came the answer out 
of the darkness. “You all right, boss?” 

“Yes,” Logan growled. “How did you get 
here?” 

“Easy,” said a second hard voice. “I was 
planted inside Headquarters pretending I 
had lost my two kids and wanted to wait until 
there was some word. Lang was waiting 
down the block with the car. I heard these 
people ask about the amnesia victim so we 
trailed them to the hospital and then here.” 

“Excellent,” Logan said. 

So long as no lights were turned on, he 
felt he might get away with this. These two 
men obviously worked for Cleath, who must 
be the phony amnesia victim. He’d fooled 
them so far into being accepted as Cleath. 

“But what happened here?” Grady asked. 
“We thought you’d have the stuff by now. 
Instead, we find you locked up. Never would 
have spotted you if we hadn’t seen the 
chauffeur listening outside the door of that 
room like there was someone inside. What 
happened?” 

“They worked too fast,” Logan said. “The 
stuff is here though. It must be, and wed 
better search for it. We’ll separate to do the 
job quicker. And no lights. They’re sus- 

- picious already and might call the cops.” 
“What?” Lang gasped. “After they de- 

_ layed this long? I don’t think so.” There 
` was a scornful note in his tone. “You getting 
“nervous, Cleath?” ; 

_,. “Not John Cleath,” said Grady softly be- 
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rattled. Why, he’s the best front I’ve ever 
seen for our racket.” 

“No time to talk,” Logan snapped. “Let’s 
get started looking. You take this floor of 
the house, Lang, and you the floor below, 
Grady. Pll work downstairs.” 

He didn’t dare query them about the ob- 
ject of their search. All he could hope was 
that one of them would find it, and he would 
learn what it was in that way. Logan still 
could not be certain that the Barretts were 
not criminally involved somehow. The fact 
that Lang had derided the idea the Barretts 
would call in the police indicated this. 

Leaving the two men to the tasks he had 
given them, Logan made his way down to 
the first floor of the house. Cautiously peer- 
ing in, he discovered that Vincent Barrett 
and his wife were in the big living room, a 
radio playing softly. Certainly the elderly 
couple did not act as if they suspected two 
strange men were in the house. Logan tip- 
toed to the back door, walked out and looked 
around. 

He had not gone more than a few steps 
before he was ducking for cover as he saw 
Hackett emerge from the garage and walk 
toward the house. Logan watched the mas- 
sive figure close the door behind him before 
he made his way toward the garage. A few 
steps beyond, he stumbled over a rock gar- 
den, and almost fell headlong. He recovered 
his balance just in time, and presently was 
entering the garage. 

Swiftly he began searching. Hackett lived 
in two rooms on the second floor. There 
was nothing of interest-in them except a 
pair of rubber boots, the surface of which 
were crusted. with a white powdery sub- 
stance. They were stuffed with paper, evi- 
= to keep them in shape. Nothing else 

ere. = 

Quickly, Logan made his way back into 
the house. He knew he had to work fast. Any 
time now Barrett might decide it was time 
to question the prisoner supposedly locked 
in his cubicle. The sergeant rapidly investi- 
gated several rooms before he found one 
with a telephone. Closing the door carefully 
behind him, he dialed Police Headquarters, 
and contacted Captain Blane. 

“We started something,” hë reported, 
speaking in a whisper. “But I’m not quite 
sure what it is. I’m at the home of Vincent 
Barrett on Long Island. Don’t send any help 
for two hours. But if you don’t hear from 
me by then, come flying.” 

“Maybe we'd better cut that time down,” 
Blane said. “The amnesia victim blew out 
of the hospital in some stolen clothes. Seemed 
he had a visitor who must have told him 
how things stand.” ` 

“Bad, but I still think I can take care of 
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—that’s the amnesiac’s name—doesn’t know 
who the Barretts are or where they live. 
That’s what he wanted to find out. So how 
can he get here? Two hours, Captain. I can 
handle it that long.” 


N THE dark room, Logan was in the act 
of switching off the flash he had used to 
dial the phone when the door opened sud- 
denly, and the lights flashed on. There was 
a single sharp scream. For a moment Mrs. 
Barrett stood in the doorway gazing at Logan 
nE Then she turned abruptly and 
e 

Logan turned to find Vincent Barrett now 
standing. outside the doorway, covering him 
with a gun. Hackett was advancing, maneuv- 
ering for another of his rabbit punches. Mrs. 
Barrett was standing behind the two men. 

“Wait—we’re not alone here,” Logan said 
sharply. “There are other men in the house.” 

“Listen to him try and scare us,” the 
chauffeur muttered. “Well, we don’t fall for 
that bluff.” 

“But he must have had help in getting out 
of the room upstairs,” Mrs. Barrett added 
quickly. “He may be telling the truth.” 

“Then if he is,” Hackett grumbled, “he’s 
working with these other men and we better 
take care of him right now.” 

The chauffeur was easing in for the kill, 
and Barrett, no longer able to cover Logan, 
lowered his gun. But Hackett was too cer- 
tain of himself; he hadn’t paused to size up 
his opponent. Instead of getting close in to 
deliver his fatal punch, he suddenly found 
himself at the end of a fist that knew how 
to deal out punishment. 

Logan’s first blow flattened even more the 
already flat nose. His next flew to the heart 


and sent the chauffeur gorilla reeling back. . 


He tried to seize a chair for support, and 
then slowly he was sinking to the floor, com- 
pletely out. Flashlike, Logan started for- 
ward, only to be stopped once more as he 
saw Barrett again had him covered with the 
gun. The sergeant glanced toward the stairs 
and frowned. 

“Put that gun away, Barrett,” Logan or- 
dered crisply. “You're covered. Ask your 
wife if you don’t believe me.” 

Already the two men who had freed Logan 
were halfway down the staircase with their 
guns trained on Barrett. He turned about, 
saw them and then dropped his own weapon, 
just as Hackett, rubbing his eyes, rose weak- 
ly to his feet. 3 

“Quite a party,” said one of the men, and 
Logan recognized the voice of Grady. “Line 
up against the wall, all of you.” 

Grady came down into the hall and picked 
up Barrett’s gun. Lang remained on the 
stairs igs to shoot. In the bright light 
abe Logan could . 


chan 
ce ee ee OR vette of bean: 


now see that they were well-dressed, sharp- 
looking men. Not in the thug class, Logan 
decided, but definitely ten times more dan- 
gerous. 

Grady stepped up to Logan. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 
happened to Cleath?” - 

“He never got here.” For the present 
Logan was going to try and bluff it through. 
“I came in his place. Look—Cleath is a 
dope. I can handle this much better than he, 
and I’m amenable to talking business with a 
couple of smart boys like yourselves. Cleath 
wouldn’t surrender more than twenty-five 
percent. I’m ready to talk business at fifty.” 

“Sure—only we like to know just whom 
we're talking business with.” Grady smiled 
thinly. “How’d you get in on this lay-out?” 

“Cleath talked too much,” explained Logan 
easily. “I’m the smarter man because I’m 
here and he isn’t. That proves it. If you 
boys hadn’t shown up, Pd have put the 
whole thing across. I owe you a lot for 
getting me out of that reom upstairs and so— 


“What 


fifty percent.” 


“Maybe you already found what we were 
looking for and this is just a stall,” Grady 
countered. “PTI find out later. Now all of 
you march upstairs into the big bedroom. 
You'll be locked in and one of us will be 
watching the window. I wouldn’t try to get - 
out if I were you. Meanwhile, we’ll keep on 
looking around.” He nodded to Lang who 
had come down the stairs and joined him. 
“Search that man who thinks he can horn 
in, Joe.” 

Later, they obeyed orders and the bedroom 
door was clesed and locked with the three 
men and the woman inside. Logan turned 
to the others. 

“Im sorry I didn’t tell you all the truth 
sooner,” he said. “I’m Detective-sergeant 
Logan attached to the Missing Persons 
Bureau. I took the place of the man who 
carried that brass pomeranian because we 
suspected he was a crook, and we wanted to 
learn more about him.” 

“I don’t believe you,” Barrett snapped. 
“Those two crooks recognize a fellow crimi- 
nal when they see one and they all but ac- 
cepted you. We heard you try and make a 
deal with them.” 

“Of course—I was trying to find out what 
those men are after. That’s why I pretended 
to be one of their own kind,” explained 
Logan. “I am a police officer. Listen, when 
you interviewed Captain Blane at Head- — 
quarters, he excused himself for a moment 
and left the room, didn’t he?” 

“He did.” Barrett nodded. “What of it?” 

“That was so Blane could phone me at the 
hospital where I was waiting and tip me off- 
to take the place of this man Cleath who was — 
pretending amnesia.” see frowned. . “T 
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was phoning Captain Blane — had just 
finished talking to him when Mrs. Barrett 
discovered me in the den a little while ago. 
The captain told me that Cleath has escaped 
from the hospital. If he gets here somehow— 
we're all a 

“Vincent,” Mrs. Barrett said slowly. “I 
think he’s telling the truth.” 

“T don’t know whether he is or not,” Bar- 
rett snapped. “I’m still not going to tell 
him anything and that goes for you, too, 
Edith. If he is an officer, we'll find it out 
eventually.” 

“Eventually will be too late,’ Logan pro- 
tested. “Tell me what Cleath and these men 
are after. Give me a chance to plan some- 
thing that may save all our lives.” 

“Vincent, I know he’s telling the truth.” 
Mrs. Barrett, her face pale, grasped her hus- 
band’s arm with desperation. “You've got to 
trust him.” 

“AH right.” Barrett sat down wearily. 
“What difference does it make, anyway? Our 
nephew, Arthur Barrett, my brother’s son, 
was being blackmailed—” 

“How and why?” interrupted Logan curt- 


y. 

“He didn’t give us the details,” replied 
Barrett. “But I received the impression that 
a clever gang of crooks were blac ili 
certain people in the New York night clubs 
erowd. Arthur was hot-headed, unpre- 
dictable. He paid the blackmailers for a 
while and then he got on their trail. 

“Arthur found out where their headquar- 
ters were and he—stole all the papers con- 
cerning his own derelictions and those of 
many other people. Original documents 
those blackmailers needed to carry on their 
work.” 


OGAN whistled between his teeth. So 
it was blackmail. This case was at last 
beginning to make some sense. 
“So Arthur brought those papers here 
and hid them,” Logan supplied. “Later 
Cleath located Arthur and took him pris- 


oner. 
“That’s right—they got him even though 
we had hired Hackett as Arthur’s body- 


_ guard,” said Barrett bitterly. 


“Aw, how could I guard him when he was 
in New York and I was out here?” protested 
the flatnosed chauffeur. 

“This ail happened a week ago,” Barrett 
continued, ignoring Hackett completely. 
“Arthur suddenly disappeared. He had 
written us a letter saying we were to do 


— nothing—say nothing. That he’d try to con- 
- tact us later. The week went by without us 


ee mere fom Bin, Then we 
~ read about the amnesia victim who carried 
the brass pomeranian and we hoped it would 
Arthur. planned to falsely 





If it wasn’t we pl 


identify the man and bring him here. That 
way he might be forced to tell what happened 
to our nephew.” 

“Evidently they caught Arthur,” Logan 
remarked thoughtfully. “They knew he had 
hidden the papers somewhere, but probably 
could not force him to tell them the loca- 
tion. If Cleath and the rest of the gang had 
suspeeted they might find what they were 
looking for here, then he wouldn’t have 
bothered with the amnesia set-up.” 

“I suppose you are right,” volunteered 
Mrs. Barrett. “But where is Arthur?” 

“What did he look like?” asked Logan 
quickly. 

“Twenty-seven, five feet ten, weighs about 


one forty-five,” said Barrett. “His hair is | 


light brown, his eyes blue—and he has an 
L-shaped scar on his left wrist.” 
i “An L-shaped scar,” Logan repeated slow- 


y. 

Suddenly he found himself remembering 
that other case he had been working on. 
The body that had been fished up out of the 
river. There had been a scar like that on the 
left wrist of the corpse. 

“I see,” he said softly. 

Logan was about to tell the Barretts that 
he was quite sure their nephew was dead— 
that Arthur had been murdered—but he re- 
mained silent as he heard someone at the 
door of the bedroom. The key turned in the 
lock—and there was Jobn Cleath walking 
toward them. Behind him were his two ac- 
complices. With icy calm, Cleath nodded 
casually to Logan. 

“Neat trick, Sergeant,” he said suavely. 
“It almost worked, too, but I have a habit 
of foreseeing things. I was pretty careful 
to park one of my men in Headquarters so 
the word would be passed when anyone came 
to identify me.” 

“Yes, I know,” Logan acknowledged dryly. 
“I was told about that.” 

“A third man followed when you took me 
to the hospital,” Cleath continued coolly. 
“When Grady and Lang followed you as you 
left with the Barretts this third man re- 
ported to me. I decided it was high time for 
me to get out of there.” 

“You've never been here before,” Logan 
observed cautiously. “How’d you find the 
place?” 

“I don’t mind answering that.” Cleath 
laughed. “It was easy. Barrett’s car license 
number was taken down by the man who 
watched you leave the hospital. I checked 
and here I am. Now let’s get down to busi- 
ness.” He looked probingly at Logan. “Stay 
out of it, Sergeant, and you won’t be harmed. 
None of you will if you co-operate. I want 
to know what Arthur did with those papers.” 
“We don’t know,” Barrett said tautly. “And 


you can torture us to death before we'll tell- 
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any other story, because that’s true.” 
“We haven’t the least intention of tor- 
turing you.” Cleath shrugged. “The papers 
are here and I intend to locate them. You 
will all remain prisoners in this room, of 
course. Don’t try to escape or we shall be 
compelled to shoot.” 
~ The three men left, locking the door behind 
them. - Barrett wiped perspiration off his 
face and patted his wife’s hand comfortingly. 
Hackett was growling under his breath. It 
was a long, speculative moment before Logan 
spoke. 
“Ts there anything on the premises in 
which those papers could be hidden?” he 
finally asked. “Probably out on the grounds, 
for if Arthur had returned to the house you 
would have seen him with the documents. 
The spot may have a door or a trap equipped 
with a very powerful spring.” : 
“Nothing that I can recall,” said Barrett, 
glancing at the chauffeur. “Do you, Hackett?” 
“No, sir,” Hackett said promptly. 
“But there is,” Mrs. Barrett cried loudly. 
“The well near the rock garden. It’s only 
used now to water the lawn and we had it 
covered several years ago. Children were 
apt to fall into it, but sometimes the water 
pumping mechanism didn’t work and me- 
chanics had to go into the well to repair it. 
So they made a trap door with so strong a 
spring that no child could open it.” 
“That’s right,” Barrett added. ‘Td for- 
gotten. How on earth did you know there’d 
be such a trap door here, Sergeant?” 
“I guessed,” Logan said softly. “And you 
talked too loud, Mrs. Barrett. Someone was 
probably listening outside and Cleath will 
be down that well in a matter of minutes. 
Not much that we can do about it.” 
Logan strode to the window. Yes, already 
the flashlights were streaking the darkness. 
Cleath was losing no time. 
“Somehow we’ve got to keep those men 
here a little longer even after they find the 
papers,” Logan said. decisively. - “When I 
talked to Captain Blane ever the phone to- 
night he agreed to send someone here within 
two hours.” 

“They won’t find the papers in the well,” 
Hackett remarked. “They'll stick around.” 

“Probably not.” Logan looked thought- 
ful. “There are only three of those men— 
and there are three of us. If we could use 
the element of surprise to overcome their 
superiority in weapons, we might have a 





“PII tear ’em to bits,” Hackett growled. 

~. — “Get all the paper you can find,” Logan 

said suddenly. “We’ll burn it in the bedroom 
fireplace. They'll think they were hidden 

in this room and we are destroying the 

documents they want. -Nothing will bring 
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APIDLY they collected all the paper they 

could find in the room and the closets — 
and placed it in the fireplace. Logan stood 
at the window watching until the flashlights 
began moving about down below. His fin- 
gers trembling, Barrett lit the papers. Soot 
and sparks would fly out of the chimney and - 
the man on guard would certainly see them. 
After a few anxious moments they heard an 
excited shout and Logan smiled grimly. ` 
Cleath was going to fall for it. 

Under Logan’s orders, Barrett and Hackett 
had armed themselves with the legs of a 
chair they had broken apart. They heard the 
key being inserted in the door, and then 
Cleath was barging in, followed by his two 
men, their attention fixed upon the fireplace. 

Hackett leaped first, swinging his club 
and bringing Grady down with one hard 
blow. Logan dived for Cleath’s legs and 
tumbled him to the floor. He wrested the 
gun from Cleath’s hand and leaped up. Bar- 
rett was fighting hard with Lang and getting 
the worst of it until Logan fired a single shot 
into the wall. 

Lang stepped back, released the gun he was 
using as a club, and raised his arms. In a 
matter of minutes all three men were firmly 
bound with their own belts and neckties. , 

Detective-sergeant Logan looked keenly at 
Cleath’s trouser legs. He had been in the 
well and the water had come up above his 
knees. It was already drying, for Cleath 
had been close to the hot fireplace. At the 
water line, his trousers were covered with 
fine white powder. 

“The well contains a lot of lime to keep 
the water pure, doesn’t it, Hackett?” Logan 
was facing the chauffeur, the gun in his hand. 

“So what?” Hackett growled. 

“So you’re under arrest,” Logan snapped. 
“Don’t meve, Hackett.” 

“I don’t understand, Sergeant,” said Bar- 
rett in bewilderment. “Why are you arrest- 
ing Hackett?” 

“Because he was in that well not very long 
ago. He wore boots. I saw them in his quar- 
ters and they’re covered with lime just as are 
Cleath’s trouser legs.” Logan glared at the 
chauffeur. “Where are those papers, Hack- 
ett?” 

“Suppose I do have them?” Hackett 
smirked. “Maybe I read them, too, and could 
make a lot of trouble for Barrett’s nephew 
and some other people. They paid Cleath 
plenty of dough to keep things quiet. I don’t 
think they’ll want me arrested because TIl ag 
spill the whole business. Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
rett wouldn’t like that!” n ees 

“Its rather ghastly, Sergeant.” Barrett 
winced. “If Hackett does have those paper 
perhaps it would be best to keep this quiet. 
_-“Those papers won't harm your nephew, 
tersely. “Not any mor r 
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_ is dead. He was fished out of the river a 
-week ago. He’d been murdered.” 
“Qh, no!” Mrs. Barrett sank into a chair 
and buried her face in her hands. 
“I didn’t kill him,” shouted Cleath. “On 
my honor, I didn’t kill him. I took: that 
brass dog away from him, made it part of 
my blackmail price because I fancied it. He 
told me its history and when we couldn’t 
find him or the papers I thought of the am- 
nesia gag. Hoped it would lead me to Arthur 
through his family. On my honor, I didn’t 
kill him.” 
“You haven’t any honor,” Logan corrected 
grimly, “but I know you didn’t murder him. 
He died of a broken neck, brought about by 
Pa punch. And Hackett delivered that 
o Aa 
“Hackett!” Barrett looked dazedly at the 
big chauffeur. “The man we hired to pro- 
tect Arthur? But why?” 
“Arthur probably came here one night 
with the papers,” explained Logan. “He de- 
cided to hide them in the well before he told 
you he had arrived. Hackett saw Arthur 
` hiding the papers. Perhaps Arthur aroused 
him because Arthur’s fingers got caught in 
that trap door and they were smashed pretty 
badly. He may have called out in pain. 
When I saw that smashed hand on the corpse 
I thought someone had done it to try and 
hide fingerprints. But only smashing one 
hand didn’t make sense in that case.” 

“What else?” asked Barrett bleakly as 
Logan paused. : 

“Perhaps Arthur told Hackett that he had 
hidden the papers in the well,” Logan con- 





tinued. “Hackett saw a chance to cut him- 
self in on a nice racket if he could contact 
the blackmailers, so he killed Arthur with 
one of those characteristic blows, tied stones 
to his body. They were calcimined rocks 
that came from the rock garden near the 
garage. We can prove they came from this 
estate.” 

“But how did Hackett expect to contact the ` 
blackmailers?” demanded Barrett. 

“I don’t knew,” said Logan, “but when you 
read about the brass pomeranian in the 
papers and went looking for your nephew 
Hackett was probably delighted. It would 
give him a chance to talk to the blackmailers 
—and either make them pay him for the 
papers or perhaps let him join them in their 
racket.” 

Outside, headlights gleamed, and they 
could hear twe cars roll into the drive. Cap- 
tain Blane and his men were arriving. 
Hackett made a wild dive for Mrs. Barrett, 
intending to get behind her and use her as 
a human shield. Purposely aiming low, 
Logan fired ence, and Hackett went down 
greaning, his kneecap shattered. 

“The police are arriving,” Logan an- 
nounced. “And we have quite a collection 
to turn ever to Captain Blane.” 

“But the papers,” exclaimed Barrett, still 
distraught. “Where are they?” 

“In Hackett’s boots out in his living quar- 
ters in the garage,” said Logan. “I noticed 
that the boots were stuffed with paper and 
I thought that was just to keep them in 
shape. You see I didn’t know what I was 
looking for then!” 
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Blinking, not quite believing 
his eyes, Judge Wright saw a 
short, stout woman fling up her 
arms and fall to the ground 


` The Pouter Pigeon Murder 
By TED COUGHLAN 


Judge Wayne Wright, Southern jurist, shows the detectives 
what a little bird can tell him about a mysterious killer! 


the Criminal Court, walked out of the 

courthouse into the blinding winter sun- 
shine of Flagler Street. His deep-set blue 
eyes squinted as he looked undecidedly up 
and down the crowded thoroughfare. Then, 
ignoring the heavy traffic, he crossed in the 
middle of the block, to the accompaniment of 
protesting automobile horns and squeals of 
overtired brakes. 


Jie WAYNE WRIGHT, oldest jurist of 


He was about to eontinue his walk, when a yet. 





bluff, hearty voice stopped him. 

“Good morning, Your Honor. Jaywalking 
again, I see.” 

The Judge looked up at the speaker, He 
rubbed his eyes with his veined hand, and 
his thin lips pursed. 

“Oh, it’s you, Inspector Holland,” he said. 
“And how is crime this fine morning?” 

Inspector Holland smiled wryly. 

“Too early for the local crooks to be stirring 
Where are you bound?” 














The Judge felt in his pocket and took out a 
of peanuts. 
“Pri going down to the Park to feed the 
pigeons.” 

“You're headed in the wrong direction. I 

_ thought you knew your way around by now.’ 
Inspector Holland wrinkled his snub nose, 
“Come along with me. I'll drive you down to 
Biscayne Boulevard.” 

The Judge looked up again at the Inspector. 
Holland, in his well-cut gray sport suit, 
matching his deep-set gray eyes, and with his 
high forehead and ready smile, looked more 
like an amiable business man than a police 
officer. 

“All right, if you’re going that way,” the 
Judge sighed. “But I don’t want to get mixed 
up in any more crimes. I get enough of them 
in the courtroom.” 

“There’s nothing stirrmg—just some kind 
of a rally in the Park. I’m making a routine 
trip, to check up on pickpockets who might 
be out early.” 

Holland cruised his police sedan leisurely 
down Flagler Street, then parked in a re- 
stricted spot on the palm-lined Boulevard, 
near the Moorish band shell. A small crowd 
gaped at the several people grouped on the 
outdoor stage. The loud-speaker blared for 
an instant, then trailed off, as the engineer’s 
monotonous voice chanted: 

“Testing . . . One, two, three.” 

“What’s it abduk this time?” the Judge 
asked, with faint interest in his well-modu- 
lated voice. 

“Oh, a routine meeting of the League for 
Something or Other.” Holland waved a hand 
disparagingly. “A few social climbers trying 
to get their names in the papers. They’re 
‘against something—the anti-jaywalking ordi- 
nance, or closing the Park early. Go ahead 
and feed your pigeons. I'll pick you up in 
about half an hour.” 

“Thank you, Inspector. But you needn’t 
come looking for me if you happen to run 
into trouble.” 


HE Judge smiled, dug out his bag of pea- 
nuts, and headed for the nearest water- 
front bench. 

He was quickly surrounded by the ever- 
hungry birds. They perched on his hat, 
shoulders, knees and arms, and snatched the 
peanuts from him as fast as he could crack 
‘the shells. A sudden blare of music from the 
band shell startled them, and they flew off 
with an angry whirr of wings 

Startled himself by the Sudden sound, the 
_ Judge put on his thick-lensed pince-nez and 
looked in the direction of the offending noise. 
A small band of musicians was seated in the 
back of the platform. Several people in front 
: of them faces d the now well-filled seats. They 
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were too far off for the Judge to see them 
clearly. 

Still-staring toward the band shell with 
slight resentment, his nerves were jarred 
again, this time by a sharp discordant note 
which suddenly broke into the music. 

Blinking, not quite believing his eyes, 
Judge Wright saw a stout, short woman fling 
up her arms and fall flat on her face near 
the edge of the platform. 

He sighed, exasperated, and slipped the 
remaining nuts back into his pocket. His 
shoulders hunched, he reluctantly made his 
way toward the band shell. 

The first person he saw, as he mounted the 
short flight of steps, was Inspector Holland. 

“As soon as I met you,” the detective 
growled gruffly, “I should have known some- 
thing would happen.” 

Judge Wright’s thick, stubby fingers fum- 
bled with his glasses. 

“Whats the matter with the lady?” he 
asked. “Nervous prostration?” 

“No,” Holland informed him almost sav- 
agely. “She’s been shot. There’s going to 
be the devil to pay! Wait until the reporters 
hear that. Mrs, Jefferson Redfern, promi- 
nent Miami clubwoman, chairman of umpteen 
different clubs, was shot to death during rally 
in Bayfront Park! You know her family well 
enough to guess the rest.” 

“Oh, my!” Judge Wright sighed. “I must 
hurry back to the office, before I get mixed 
up in this. I hope you can clear it up quickly, 
Inspector. Good-by.” 

“Now, now—wait a minute, Your Honor,” 
Holland remenstrated. “You can’t leave 
me in the middle of this mess. You know 
how much I depend on you.” 

The Judge who, as a matter of fact, en- 
joyed being mixed up in criminal cases, 
sighed again in mock exasperation. His 
peevishness was a trick to get the Inspector 
to invite him to stay. 

“All right, if you insist,” he grudgingly 
agreed. “But you’ll have to telephone Mar- 
garet. I can’t think clearly without her 
around.” . 

Holland knew how the old Judge de- 
pended on his efficient secretary, Margaret 
Sinclair. He liked the tall, slender blonde 
himself, and admired her smartness. He de- 
tailed a patrolman to call her, then led the 
Judge to the already screened-off body of 
Mrs. Redfern. 

“She was shot in the back, from close quar- 
ters. With this mob”—the Inspector indicated 
the milling crowd—“it’s going to be a job to 
find out anything.” 

Readjusting his pince-nez, the Judge 
looked down on the slumped body. Then his 
mild eyes scanned the band shell. 

“But it is obvious that she was shot by 
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someone up here,” he remarked. “You can 
disperse the entire audience. With her facing 
them, no one of them could have shot her 
in the back. Just detain everybody who was 
on the platform.” 

“Tve done that already,” Holland grunted. 
“Tm just letting them stew for a while, until 
the M.E. gets here and takes the body away.” 

“Lets see what we can find out.” 

Judge Wright walked over to the speaker’s 
rostrum, where two men and two women sat 
glumly. He addressed one of the men. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gates. Who was in 
charge of the rally?” 

Gates stood up. He towered above the 
short, stocky Judge. His slight body swayed, 
his liver-spotted hands clenched the edge of 
the speaker’s table. His thin lips hardly 
opened when he spoke. 

“Well, I was,” he said, “although Mrs. Red- 
fern was the president of the League. Who 
could have done such a dreadful thing?” 

“Who are your friends?” The Judge waved 
a hand at the others. 

“Oh, excuse me. I’m so rattled, I forgot the 
introductions. Mrs. Cameron.” He indicated 
a small, birdlike woman in a stiff black dress, 
with a ridiculous excuse for a hat perched 
high on her graying hair. “Mrs, Andrews.” 
Gates presented a huge woman, dressed in 
pastel pink which only accentuated her bulk. 
“And our dear friend, Henry Parsons, Mrs. 
Redfern’s cousin.” He bowed toward a small, 
chubby-faced man in striped trousers and 
morning coat. 


ENRY PARSONS stood up and bowed 
stiffly. 

“May I escort the ladies home, Your Hon- 
or?” he suggested in a thin, squeaky voice. 
“Im sure you don’t need them here. This 
tragedy has been a profound shock to all of 
us, but as my dear friend Rev. Smiley would 
say, ‘We never know what the morrow holds 
in store for us.’ ” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Parsons,” Holland answered 
loudly, suppressing a snicker. “We’ll have to 
detain all of you for a while longer.” 

Judge Wright sat down wearily. Again his 
dimmed eyes took in the band shell. 

“I believe,” he informed Holland then, “if 
you have a short talk with the musicians, 
you can let them go, after taking their names 
and addresses.” 

He looked around, as he heard the tapping 
of high heels mounting the steps. With a 
sigh of relief, he saw his secretary coming 
toward him. Her long blond curls were flying 
in the light breeze, and the skirt of her pon- 
gee suit swished as she stepped quickly to- 
ward him, opening her bag. The Judge drew 
back involuntarily. He knew what was 
coming 

She whoa him to accept a pill from the 











= bottle taken out of her capacious bag. 

=~ “CamwtI leave you out of my sight without 

=~ you getting mixed up with the police?” she 

= scolded him good-naturedly. “I hope you re- 
~ member you’re due to address the convention 
of Florida attorneys tonight.” 
“Oh, tush, that bunch of old fogies! Call 
it off!” Judge Wright spoke peremptorily. 
Margaret shook her head and dropped the 
subject. 
“Pm not very well posted on social affairs, 
` Mr. Gates,” the Judge said to the chairman. 

“Suppose you tell me a little more about Mrs. 

Redfern’s background.” 

: Gates sputtered. There was an expression 
of pained disappointment on his long, cadav- 
erous face. 

“Surely, Judge, you know about her ac- 
tivities. Why, she was the president of many 
clubs and societies. Mrs. Redfern was per- 
haps one of the most important clubwomen 
in Miami. Her death is a great loss to the 
community.” 

“Granted,” the Judge grunted, unim- 
pressed. “Was she well-liked by the mem- 
bers of her different clubs?” 

“Naturally,” Gates answered sourly. 
“Otherwise she wouldn’t have been presi- 
dent of so many clubs.” 

“Not necessarily.” 

The Judge switched away from Gates. 

“Would you say she was popular as a club 

^A leader?” he asked the “stylish stout” Mrs. 
-7 Andrews. 

“Why, Your Honor, such a question!” Mrs. 
Andrews’ triple chins wagged. “Dear Mrs. 
Redfern was charming!” 

“Semebody around here didn’t think so.” 

The Judge’s voice held a definite note of 
sarcasm. He was about to ask another ques- 
tion, but a call frem Holland stopped him. 

“Here’s the gun! One shell fired. Where 
do you think I feund it? It had been tossed 
into the tuba. It fell eut-when the musician 
started to pack his instrument.” 


“Hmm ... Interesting. But it rather com- 
plicates things. Now we'll have te hold the 
orchestra. Which one of them played the 
tuba?” 

“That fellow there.” Holland pointed to a 
heavy-set, dark-haired musician who was 
wrestling with the cover of his heavy wind 
instrument, “Come here, Michelson!” 

“You talk to him, Inspector.” The Judge 
- waved him away. “I have a few things I want 
_ Margaret to take care of. I’ll be back shortly. 

_ Come, child.” 
= He crooked his finger at the girl. She fol- 
lowed him off the band shell, and back to the 
‘Park bench where the Judge started feeding 
the pigeons again. 
_. They sat in silence until the peanuts were 
gone. Then the Judge sighed, and wiped his 
ee a [Turn page] 
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face with his large handkerchief, 
“You know, Margaret,” he said, “none of 

those people are going to tell the whole truth. 

I think you can give me more information as 


to why Mrs. Redfern was killed than they 


will.” 

Margaret was surprised. 

“What would I know about it, Your Hon- 
or?” 

“Nothing about the actual killing, my dear. 
But probably a great deal about the victim,” 

“Why, I hardly knew her, except by repu- 
tation.” 


ARGARET’S gold-flecked hazel eyes 
were puzzled. A slight frown corrugated 
her smooth, high brow. 

“Exactly, my dear. Her reputation may 
have some bearing on her death. Tell me 
what you know about her, and those others 
up there.” The Judge’s stubby, gnarled fin- 
ger pointed toward the band shell. 

“Well,” Margaret began reluctantly, “I met 
Mrs. Redfern a few times. Once or twice Pve 
had to ward her off, when she insisted on | 
trying to rope you in on some committee or 
other. I would say that she was rather domi- 
neering, with a passion for parliamentary 
laws. The routine of club work was probably 
more important to her than the aims of the 
clubs. She usually became either president 
or vice- president shortly after joining any 
organization.” 

“Do you think she was sincere in her de- 
sire for social reforms?” The Judge stroked 
the neck of a small white pigeon which in- 
sisted on remaining perched on his finger. 

Margaret shook her head. 

“Honestly, Judge,” she said, “I don’t like 
being catty, but I think she got a bigger kick 
out of drafting new rules and regulations for 
all her clubs than in any good they might 


“Hmm. . . I was wondering how many- 
people’s toes she stepped on, to get what she 
wanted.” 

“Too many,” Margaret answered succinct- 


“I seem to remember she was a wealthy 


woman. Her late husband made a vast for- = 


tune in real estate.” 

Margaret nodded, staring at the Judge un- 
comprehendingly. 

“Your Honor, you should know all about 
her financial affairs. Your firm was executor 
for Mr. Redfern’s estate. We even drew up 
his wife’s will. Your law partner took care 


of the details. If you think it might help you, = 
T’ll take a cab to the office and get you a copy 


of her will.” 
“No, my dear, we won’t need it. I yemem- 
ber now. Thank you just the same.’ g 
“Do you know who killed her?” Margaret's 5 
excited eyes searched the Judge’s impassive, 




















well-lined face. 

“Not for certain, child.” Judge Wright 
shooed the pigeon off his finger and stood up. 
“We'd better go back and see how the {nspec- 
tor is making out.” 

“Let him finish his own case,” the girl ob- 
jected. “It’s time for your lunch and nap.” 

“Margaret, how many times must I tell you 
that I hired you as a secretary, and not as a 
nursemaid?” the Judge reprimanded her 
with feigned severity. 

“Tf I don’t look after you, who will?” 
Margaret pouted, but obediently walked 
along with him to the band shell. 

Back on the platform, the Judge sat down 
wearily. He took out his glasses, wiped them, 
put them on his nose, then almost immediate- 
ly removed them and put them away. Mar- 
garet recognized the symptoms. 

“What are you trying to remember, your 
Honor?” she asked. 

He smiled a slow, reminiscent smile, passed 
his hand over his forehead, and looked at 
Holland. 

“For the life of me, Inspector,” he said, “I 
can’t remember the name of that kind of 
pigeons I always feed.” 

Margaret suppressed a smile. 

“Pouter pigeons, Your Honor.” 

“Pouter pigeons—yes. It’s peculiar how 
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much, in some ways, they resemble certain 
humans. Or perhaps I should say how much 


certain humans resemble them. Thank you, — 


my dear. Now it is all clear.” 
“What’s clear?” Holland demanded, turn- 
ing from the musician he had been question- 


ing. 

Judge Wright smiled sympathetically at the 
harassed young tuba player. 

“Tf you're through talking to him,” he sug- 
gested to Holland, “send him home. We 
should take a trip out to Mrs. Redfern’s 
house.” 

Holland waved the musician away. 

“Who do you mean by we?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“All of us here. Perhaps you should ride 
with the others. Margaret and I can take 
your car. Now don’t worry, she’s an expert 
driver.” 

Squelching protests from Gates, Parsons, 
and the two clubwomen, Holland herded 
them off the band shell toward the lot across 
the street where Parsons’ car was parked. 

Margaret and the Judge drove out Brickell 
Avenue. About a mile from town he indicated 
an avenue of royal palms. Margaret turned 
in, and presently they came to a huge pseudo- 
Colonial house, incongruous in the setting of 
such a profusion of tropical shrubbery. Flame 
vine and bougainvillea twined up the impos- 
ing columns supporting the front porch. 


NSPECTOR HOLLAND was waiting for 

them in the large, high living room. Some- 
one had put a match to the logs in the huge 
open fireplace, and the flames threw draft- 
twisted shadows on the highly polished native 
mahogany furniture. 

With his back to the warming fire, the 
Jucge liste .ed to Holland questioning a new 
member of the proup—a young woman in a 
ready-made tailored suit. Her mousy hair, 
with wisps escaping from a disarrayed snood, 
was in need c? » new permanent. Her eyes 
were red-rimmed from tears, 

“Miss Dalton,” the detective asked sharply, 
“why did you teave the Park without my 
permission?” 

The girl’s long fingers played with the 
frilled front of her blouse, her eyes on the 
floor. 

“I hate crowds!” she blurted. 

“But you knew that Mrs. Redfern had 
been shot. You should have stayed.” 

“I didn’t know that she—she was dead.” 
The girl wiped her eyes. 

“What’s your job here?” Holland’s ques- 
tions were still blunt. 

‘“Pm—I was Mrs. Redfern’s social secre- 
tary. I’m really her niece, but took the posi- 
tion with her because I had to work.” 

“I see. Poor relation. Sorry to be so — 
brusque . . . Do you own a gun?” 


A 















The girl nodded unhappily. 

“Yes, sir. I have a revolver upstairs. It 
was my father’s, and I hated to part with it. 
But,” she added vehemently, “I have never 
used it!” 

“Is this it?” Holland took out the gun he 
had found in the tuba. : 

Again the girl nodded, petrified. 

The Judge, who had been poking around 
the room, stopped at an elaborately carved 
desk, rummaging through a heap of papers, 
while listening to the witness and Holland. 

“So you shot your benefactor,” the In- 
spector was accusing, “hid the gun in Michel- 
son’s tuba, then came back here to pack a bag 
and leave in a hurry. Isn’t that so?” 

“I did not!” The girl’s full lips trembled. 
“I was going to leave, yes, but not for any 
reason like that!” 

With a sheaf of papers in his hand, the 
Judge walked over to the table where Hol- 
land was questioning the witnesses. He sat 
down at the head of it and put on his glasses. 

“Don’t be too hasty, Inspector,” he advised. 
“Things look bad for the young lady, but 
there appears to be a different angle to the 
whole thing. Look over those letters, while 
I have a talk with the others.” 

He handed the papers to Holland, then 
rubbed his blunt chin reflectively, and turned 
to Mrs. Cameron. 

“Could yeu tell me over how many clubs 


> Mrs. Redfern presided?” he asked her. 


Mrs. Cameron’s chirping voice matched her 
birdlike appearance. She waved her black 
gloved hands vaguely and straightened her 
rimless glasses. 

“Qh, goodness me,” she twittered. “PI 
have to consult my note-book.” 


She opened an enormeus black bag and 
started hunting through it, It seemed fully 
five minutes before she withdrew a small 
address book. She adjusted her glasses again, 
opened the note-beek and studied it, her 
hands fluttering. 

“It doesn’t seem possible,” she piped up, 
“but it says so here.” She held up the book. 
“Dear Mrs. Redfern was the president of 
eleven different clubs, and vice-president of 
three benevolent societies. Does that help 
you, sir?” 

The Judge didn’t answer her, his eyes 
glued to the strained chubby face of Henry 
Parsens, while he held out his hand to Mrs. 
Cameron, indicating her address book. She 
handed it to him in silence. All watched as 
the Judge put on his glasses and examined the 


_dog-eared pages. 


“It says here that you used to be the presi- 
dent of the Club for Secial Progress, Mrs. 
Andrews.” 

Mrs. Andrews’ triple chins trembled as 


__ she answered: 
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“For three consecutive terms. After that, 
I had to make way for a new president. Ac- 
cording to the bylaws—” 

“I see,” the Judge interrupted her. “Mr. 
Gates, you resigned as president of the Miami 
Literary Club in Mrs. Redfern’s favor. No 
doubt you had a legitimate reason for doing 


As Gates stood up and opened his mouth, 
the Judge stopped him before he could 
speak. 

‘Don’t bother answering. I’m just trying 
to figure out in what kind of blackmail Mrs. 
Redfern indulged.” 

“Your Honor!” Mrs. Cameron piped up. 


HE Judge disregarded the reproof. 
“Do you agree with me that she was — 
killed probably to stop her continued attempts 
at social blackmail?” he asked Inspector 
Holland. 

Holland grunted, and handed the papers 
back to the Judge. Cupping his chin in his | 
hands, and leaning his elbows on the table, 
Judge Wright turned to Julie Dalton. 

“Do you agree with people who say that 
Mrs. Redfern was popular in all her clubs?” 
he asked. 

The girl stood up, and when she answered 
him her voice was firm. 

“About as popular as a, mouse in the 
Ladies’ Aid. They”—she pointed to Gates, 
Parsons, and the two clubwomen—“despised. 
her. They were afraid of her. She was so— 
so domineering.” . 

“I resent that!” Mrs. Andrews’ chins 
wagged in outraged dignity. “I had no reason 
to be afraid of her. Of course, she was a 
forceful woman. She had to be, in her posi- 
tien.” 

“I believe you mean that she acquired 
such a position because she was so force- 
ful.” The Judge’s bluish lips curved in a 
semblance of a smile. 

“Im under the impression that you think 
you know who killed her, and why,” Holland 
said, brushing the thinning hair back off his 
forehead. “Why don’t you tell me?” 

Pausing long eneugh to drink a glass of 
water which Margaret had brought him, the 
Judge spoke in an impassioned monotone. 

“T don’t like blackmailers. Especially when 
they use blackmail to further their social am- 
bitions.” 

“I’m sure we don’t understand what you ~ 
are talking about, Your Honor,” Mrs. Came- 
ron said complainingly. 

“Well then, I’ll put it this way,” the Judge 
continued. “I resent social climbers. 
trample on other people’s feelings. They even 
resort to social blackmail, just as Mrs. Red- 


fern did.” 
“I resent the i ese Gates said 


promptly. 





They -kee 











“T know.” The Judge waved Gates down. 
“Mrs. Redfern was as puffed up in her own 
estimation as a pouter pigeon—though I have 
an idea a pouter pigeon would resent being 
compared to some humans. Mrs. Redfern 
was filled with a burning ambition to be the 
leader of any group into which she could 
worm her way.” 

“Why don’t you save all this for the trial, 
and tell me now who killed her?” Inspector 
Holland asked bluntly. 

“Tt was one of the group.” Judge Wright 
waved at the five people present. “The mo- 
tive you should know—outraged social vanity 
which finally egged an otherwise peaceful 
citizen into murdering the woman, hoping to 
regain lost prestige, and save the others from 
being trampled on. All five of you”—he 
waved his fingers impersonally at the entire 
group—“had the motive to a certain extent. 
You all had the opportunity. Of course, the 
gun points most strongly to only one person. 
In the hands of the police, it will eventually 
convict‘ that person.” 

“But, I didn’t shoot her, I tell you!” Julie 
Dalton burst out crying. “I never fired that 
gun in my life!” 

“Those letters which I extracted from Mrs. 
Redfern’s desk,” the Judge went on, ignor- 
ing her outburst, “and Mrs. Cameron’s little 
black book tell a rather sordid story of both 
frustrated and realized human ambitions. 
The ambitions were petty, yet the frustration 
led to murder, It’s all so—so—” 

His voice trailed off and he let his head 
slump to the desk momentarily. Then he 
straightened up. 

“Surely, you can carry on from here,” he 
said to the Inspector. “I don’t want to have a 
hand in turning this particular murderer 
over to justice.” 

“Tf you will answer one question,” Holland 
agreed. “Who else besides Miss Dalton had 
any opportunity. to get hold of the gun?” 

“Tt obviously had to be someone who was 
familiar with the household. There’s one 
other person here who knew Mrs. Redfern’s 
house as well as Miss Dalton does. Of course, 
if he is willing to let the girl he toves suffer 
for his crime, it may go hard with her. But, 
honestly, even though he killed Mrs. Red- 
fern, I don’t believe Mr. Parsons would stand 

y and see an innocent girl go to jail. Would 
you, Mr. Parsons?” 

The Judge fixed his mild blue eyes on the 
strained face of Henry Parsons. 

“Tt will certainly go much easier with you, 
if you admit the truth.” 


ENRY PARSONS stood up. Now he 
looked like a much deflated pouter pi- 
geon. The squeak in his voice was a rasp. 
“Yes, I killed her,” he admitted. “I may 
{Turn page] 
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not be a hero, but I would never let any harm 
come to Julie. You have the complete records 
in those letters of hers. You know she has 
been forcing me to resign from club after 
club in her favor. I know no other work. I 
was entirely dependent on her for financial 
support.” He paused, looked hopelessly at 
Julie Dalton, licked his lips, and went on, 
“Tf she hadn’t bribed me by making me the 
beneficiary of a trust fund, I don’t suppose I 
should ever have done her any real harm.” 

“Why did she make out a trust fund for 
you?” Holland demanded, surprised. 

“When she became president of the last 
club in which I had held office, she was satis- 
fied that I no longer stood in her way, so 
Oh, what’s the use? Nobody will ever un- 
derstand my feelings.” 

Parsons slumped down in his chair and 
buried his face in his hands. His body shook, 
but he finally controlled himself. : 

“Tm sorry to have placed you all in such an 
embarrassing position,” he apologized, bowed 
to Gates, Mrs. Cameron and Mrs. Andrews, 
and stood up. 

Followed by Inspector Holland, he walked 
firmly out of the room. The Judge watched 
him go with deprecating pity. 

“Don’t ever let me muddle through crimes 
any more, my dear,” he told Margaret. “And 
now, if I must address those old fogies to- 
night, we’d better get some rest.” 

argaret stood up with a look of amaze- 
ment on her bright face. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you’re get- 
ting some sense at last!” 

She opened her bag, took a capsule from 
the familiar dark bottle and popped it into 
the Judge’s mouth, when he opened it to 
answer her. 
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wipe-out he began to suspect that someone 
really didn’t like him, and from then on— 
well, YOU ONLY HANG ONCE. 


] 3 A Baffling Thriller! 


This is the type of hard-boiled action yarn 
in which the characters ask no quarter and 
give none. It has a racing, baffling plot 
peppered with blondes and salted with wise- 
cracks. Author Roden keeps the accelerator 
pedal down to the floor and we warn you 
in advance to hold on to your hats when you 

- careen around the curves in this streamlined, 
hard-hitting whedunit. 

After you read YOU ONLY HANG ONCE 
you will readily understand why it sold more 
copies than any first mystery novel published 
by William Morrow & Company. It’s a hum- 
dinger from start to finish and H. W. Roden 
is already on the way to the top of the 
mystery heap with two more successful nov- 


=~ els to his credit. 


Enthusiastic Reviews 


Here are some of the many enthusiastic re- 
views which helped to speed the book on to its 
sensational success: 


“ 


New York World-Telegram: “A walloping 
~ yarn about gamblers, gunmen, blackmail and 
- murder.” 

Boston Globe: “This one never lags and never 
lets you in for a stream of phony language. It is 
written in the vernacular and has the added 
charm of being tough to dope.” 

~ Dallas Times Herald: “A mystery combined 
- with an abundance of humor. It’s hilarious and 
befuddling.” 

Newsweek: 
turned plot.” 

Nashville Banner: “Here is one of those fast- 
moving, sizzling murder mysteries. In addition 
to being a first rate thriller, perhaps the most 
significant thing about the book is that it is a 
first novel.” 

Hartford Courant: “This is one of the racy, 

hard-boiled school of fiction yarns, and we’ll defy 
you to put it down once you’ve read the first 
three pages.” 


“A well-written tale with a well- 


~ That’s only a small cross-section of the 
paeeweodous velume of favorable comment 
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which greeted the appearance of YOU ONLY 
HANG ONCE. Take a hint and make sure 


you’re on hand for an exciting fiction feast 
next issue! As usual there will be several 


exciting short stories in addition to the — 


featured novel. 


From Our Readers 


HE mail has been pouring in from loyal 

fans all over the country these last few 
months, and we’re mighty pleased to learn 
that our $2.00 mystery novels are meeting 
with such favor. Here’s a boost for Cornell 
Woolrich’s suspense-filled yarn, THE 
BLACK PATH OF FEAR, from Dan Rob- 
erts out in Seattle: 


I just finished a second reading of THE BLACK 
PATH OF FEAR and it wins my vote as the best 
mystery novel you've published to date in DETECTIVE 
NOVEL MAGAZINE. And that’s saying plenty because 
you folks have certainly been hitting the h spots. 
This Woolrich fellow can really string words together 
and make you hang onto them. The suspense in that 
yarn of his is TERRIFIC. 


We agree with you one hundred percent, 
Dan. Woolrich was in there pitching all the 
way and he had plenty on the ball. See if 
you don’t think H. W. Roden tosses some 
fancy mystery curves, too! Now for Bill 
Smith of South Bend: 


THE DEADLY TRUTH by Helen McCloy was a 
might, 


one. Since you’ve been featuring the best of the $2.00" = 


mystery books in your magazine you’ve made me = 
detective story reading habits. — 


very choosey in 


m; 
It's a good thing, T guess, and T'I admit I haven't © 


< 


smooth number. A slick job if there ever was 


a disappointed yet in DETECTIVE NOVEL MAGA- 5 


Thanks, Bill. We’ll continue to do our best 
to keep you entertained. We have some other 
top-notch yarns lined up for future issues, 
but you'll hear about that in good time in this 
department. 


Our limited space prevents us from quot- - 


ing more of the many fine letters we have 
been receiving—but you may be sure we 
appreciate each and every one of them! Keep 
them rolling in! 
and postcards to The Editer, DETECTIVE 
NOVEL MAGAZINE, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. See you soon! 
—THE EDITOR. 
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Ts International Correspondence Schools 
have been teaching fighting men and veter- 
ans since the Spanish-American War. 

Now helping Uncle Sam train men in all 
branches of the Armed Forces, I. C. S. is alse 
helping demobilized veterans master trades 
and professions. 

If you’re a returning veteran, you prob- 
ably know about I. C. S. texts from your 
experience in the Service, 


On the home front, I. C. S. Courses can 
enable you to step up your “fire power” in 
industrial production . . . continue as the 
partner of the men still in uniform . . . im- 
prove your chances for success tomorrow. 


Thousands of I. C. S. graduates are indus- 
trial and commercial leaders — and many 
of this number enrolled as returning veter- 
ans of World War I. Ask any one of them 
about I.C. S. 


You know that training is as important to 
the man in civvies as to the man in fighting 


clothes. With I. C S. you obtain your train- 


ing while right on the job. 


Fill out the coupon for full information. 
Mail it now! 


BOX 3968-D, SCRANTON 9, PENNA, 
send me full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 
le 


Engines Courses 

O Auto Mekan. DO Aviation 
O Diesel-Electrio 

5 Diesel Engines () Gas Engines 
apne el Courses 


D Aeronautical 
B Aa Drafting 
O Foundry Work 
O Heat Trat of Metals 


O Coal Mining D Indust: 
ocr Building 


Htate...rarsrrereeserresnertiie 
Canadian residents send coupon to A OET 
British residents send coupon to I. O. B 


ive Fi 
Railroad Section Foreman 
Steam Engineering Courses 


Schools Canadian, Ltd., "laurels Canda 
1 igneo Schools Ganadion, Lid Mont 
DISCOUNT TO DISCHARGED VETERANS— SPECIAL TUITION RATES FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 





The Insult 


That Turned a 







Va = 
LOOK W0E, eran ne 


THE REST OF | 


a 
LY = 
Í DOGGONE! I'M FED UP WITH 
BEING A WEAKLING=I’LL 

GET CHARLES ATLAS’S FREE 


BOOK AND FIND OUT WHAT 
HE CAN DO‘FOR ME / 

















GOOD AS TWO WHE! 
YOU'RE AN ATLAS 


HAVE YOU ever felt like Joe— 
absolutely fed up with having 
bigger huskier fellows “push you 
around”? If you have, then 
just 15 minutes a day! PLL 
you can have a body "ll be proud 
of, poe with redo led vitality! 
Tension.” That's the 
Pd Í That's how I changed my- 
self taat a laiptai &7-pound 
weak! oi 
“World’s Most Perfectly Deria 


tDyasake Tension"’ Does It! 

Using “Dynamic Tension” only 
15 minutes a day, in the privacy of 
your own room, you quickly begin 
to put on muscle, increase your 


Almost before you realize it, 
eneral Toi 


will notice a g s up” of 
yous entire ! You have 
more pep, eyes, head, 













‘GHUMP “2 ° CHAMP 






Va 

HEY, SUGAR. WHY 
DON’T YOU QUIT THAT 
HUMAN SKELETON 
AND GET A 





Y GoLLy, ATLAS BUILDS 
MUSCLES FAST/ JusT 


> ATHAT=YOU 
E-MA 


real spring and zip in your step! You 
get sledge-hammer fists, a battering 
fam punch—chest and back mus- 
cles so big they almost split your 
coat seams—ridges of solid stomach 
muscle—mighty legs that never get 
tired. You’re a New Man! 


FREE BOOK 


Thousands of fellows have used 
my marvelous system. Read what 
they say—see how they look before 
and after—in my book , Everlasting 
Health and Strength.” 

Send NOW for this book—FREE. 
It tells all about “Dynamic Ten- 
sion,” you actual photos of 
men I’ve turned 














rom puny weak- 
lings into Atlas 
Cham: It tells 
how I can do the 
same for YOU. 
par put it off! 

ress me person- 
ally. Charles Atlas, 
Department 778, 
115 East 23rd St., 
New York 10, N. Y, 


WATCH MY SMOKE NOW / 


coir 


OUT OF THE L (O-OH, JOE SE ee 
WAY SMALL-FRY, MORE THAN 


yi 

(|ie YOU'RE 

5 aA N 
ae 







NI 
SEE HERE, 
YOU BETTER 
SHUT UP 
OR ILL.-- 


i Can Make YOU A A Man, Too 
in Only 15 Minutes A Day 





) (oH, JOE, WHEN) 
“ARE YOU GOING 
TO GROW UP AND 




















“The World’s 
Most Perfectly De- 
veloped Man,” 







ry 
CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 778, ' 
115 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. e 
I want the proof that your system of H 
“Dynamic Tension” will help make a Nw p 
Man of me—give me a healthy, husky body 4 
and big muscular development. Send me § 
your free book, ‘Everlasting Health and § 
Strength.” l 
i] 
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THIS EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
TO NEW MEMBERS is first of 
kind in history of ‘America’s Big- 
gest. Bargain Book Club’! YOURS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE—choose any 
one of FOUR modern best-sellers at 
left . . . and any one of FOUR 
masterpieces at right! TWO FREE 
BOOKS—Best of Old and Best of 
New—hboth fine library volumes, 


G OFFER FROM “AMERICA’S BIGGES 





Any One of These New Best-Sellers 


and 


T BARGAIN BOOK CLUB 








Any One of These Great Masterpieces 


Just PEOPLE—Some with Star-Dust 
in Their Eyes! 


A TREE GROWS 
BROOKLYN, by 
Smith, is the 
teeming story 

forgettable “little peo- 
ple” that has clutched 
America by the heart! 
Says the N. ¥. Time: 


IN 
Betty 
great, 
of un- 





“ ,. . it swarms with 
living people.” Greatest 
fiction best-seller of all 
time—sold more. copies 
in its first year than- 
‘any other novel ever 


published. 


Angel or Devil—Which Was She? 


Ps STRANGE WO! 
N, by Ben Ames 

natty: To the New 
England world, Jenny 
Hager was a charming. 
righteous woman, But 
to eight men who really 
knew her—father, hus- 
bands, sons. lovers— 
this Maine Cleopatra 
was a shameless shes 
devil- who stopped at 


Neither Love Nor Wealth Could 


Lure 
THE RAZOR'S EDGE, by 
W. Somerset Maugham. 
Women did everything 
give Darrell 


to 
happiness, Yet he turned 


down love, richest, ca- 
reer, . . to search the 
world for life’s greatest 
secret!. Why? And why 
was he fascinated 





HUNGRY HILL, by 
Daphne du Maurier, 
Fanny-Rosa was only 17 
—but men and money 
were her playthings! A 
tantalizing smile haunt- 
ed her red lips. and in 
her sea-green eyes 
flashed a challenge no 
man could resist! Imp- 
ish, teasing, devil-may- 


















Her Toys Were—Money and Men! 


nothing! A strange ex- 
citement shone in her 
eyes at the sight of 
pain—a madness which 
drove her to do strange 
things! 

Nearly 500,000 read- 
ers have gasped at this 
daring story of an 
amazing character you'll 
long remember! 





Him! 


Sophie. whom. every- 
body turned away from? 

Over 1,000,000 -cop- 
ies published! By mas- 
ter story-teller who gave 
you ‘Rain,’ “Of Hu- 
man Bondage,’ “The 
Moon and Sixpence,” 
ete, 


care, she tossed men’s 
affections and fortunes 
to the winds; robbed 
them. of their faith in 
women. A powerful, 
compelling tale of tense 


drama and startling 
crime’’ by the famous 
author of _ REBECCA! 


Over 535,000 cvpies, 


Which 2 Do You Want FREE? 


OW is the most opportune moment of 
all to begin your membership in the 
Book League of America! Because 
NOW for the first time in Book League 
history—New Members are“entitled to a 
FREE COPY of any one of FOUR widely 
acclaimed best-sellers (above, left), and 
at the same time. ALSO A FR cory 
of any one of FOUR recognized world 
masterpieces (above right). O BOOKS 
FREE—just for joining ‘‘America’s Big- 
gest Bargain Book Club’! 
The Best of the New—AND of the Old 
Each month ONE of the Book League's 
selections is a modern bese-seller by a 
famous author like John Steinbeck, Som- 
erset Maughan, Ernest Hemingway, Ben 
Ames Williams, or Ilka Chase—a book 
Selling for $2.50 and up im the publisher's 
edition, 
The OTHER book is a masterniece of 
immortal literature, ers?" ames 


world's classics °°" uniformly: bour 
durable cloth, Th ey grow into a handso 














ist 











n.eume matched library. The great a, 
Shakespeare.. 


thors in this series include 
Poe Oscar Wilde, 





fer the beautiful DeLuxe Edition bound in 
simulated leather with silver stamping. 
Just take your choice.) 

This is the °ONLY club that builds for 
you a library containing the best of the 
new best-sellers AND the best of the 
older masterpieces! The TWO books sent 
you each monvh are valued at $3.50 to $4 
in the publisher’s edition. But you can 
get BOTH for only $1.39! 

5-DAY TRIAL—No Obligation 

Send the coupon without money, Sim- 
ply write on the coupon your choice from 
LACH of the two groups of books shown 
above. Read the modern BEST-SELLE 
you have chosen AND read the CLA 
you have chosen—for five days. If these 
two books do not convince you that this 
IS “America’s Biggest Bargain Book 
Club,” simply return them; pay nothing. 
But if these volumes DO demonstrate that 
<ubscribing to the Book League. is the 

¿est move a reader can make today, 

r keep them as a gift; your subscrip- 

ill begin with next month’s double- 












£ ‘Mail coupon for your TWO 
F ` 9KS Now! BOOK LEAGUE OF 
A Dept, TG8, Garden City, N.Y. 











A Terrible Secret Cursed 
Their Love! 


JANE EYRE, by Char- 
lotte Bronte, contains 
the full text of the most 
banned book of the 19th 
Century—now smash-hit 
movie, ` starring Orson 
Welles, Joan Fontaine! 


An absorbing story of a 
woman's love for'a mars 
ried man with a child, 
responsibilities and an 
insane wife--and the se- 
that 


cret cursed their 


love! 


50 Tales of Love and Intrigue! 


SHORT STORIES 
DE MAUPASSANT 
tains the greatest w 
of literature’s most 
ing story-teller—over 50 
tales of love, intrigue, 
madness, jealousy—com- 
plete and unabridged, 
the most realistic 


oF 


con: 


Sto- 





ats KNOWN WORKS 

ZOLA contains, to- 
Sather with other Zola 
masterpieces, the fam- 
ous novel which took 
all Paris by storm when 
it first. appeared — the 
story of Parisian stage 


BEST- KNOWN: RKS 
OF SHAKES! RE. The 
greatest pla of the 

‘eatests writer of all 
time—the foundation 
stone of every home li- 
brary! ‘This > exciting 
432-paze edition con: 
tains all ‘of the most 
famous dram as that 
have made. same of the 
most sensational Broad- 


GIFT IFICATE 


TG8, Garden 


below): 2... 
(Choose one 
(Choose onè 

Within 5 days I 





MR, 
MRS; 
MISS 





a 


ADDRESS ~. 
OY a 
STAT) 

E box if 
each month) 
stamped, for only 


Signe hi higher Ser fin Cona 





The Great Story of NANA... 
Other Famous French Works! 


Greatest Writer of All Time! 





BOOK LEAGUE OF pbuh 
Dept. City, N. Y. 


Send me—FREE—these 2 books: (write TITLES 





l best-sellers at tight “Aboves 


may return them if 
wish Meno cost or obligation. Otherwise 
I will keep them as a gift and continue to 
receive forthcoming monthly do hin-sclec- 


tions for a yenr—at 
cents postage. for BOTH book: 


“(Please print plainly) 





seege ewer (if ANY Oca ee 


i Sees 

HANDSOME DE eh ay BINDING: ‘Cheek 
wish. your masterpieces 
n simulated 
50c 
will er send you, 


e 
prada Ws 105 Bond 


ries ever written! Boul 
de Suif. Love, Made- 
moiselle Fifi, story of a 
Farm Girl, Bed No, 29 
—all the best works that 
have made de Maupas- 
ant “father of the Mods 
ern short -stocy."" 














lifes und. the unus 

worn. whom Zola 
transtovined into the im- 
gyre NANA! Now read 







NANA complete and-un= 
condensed—plus. the fins 
est works of this fame 
ous French realist, 



















way hits of our day— 
‘Romeo and Ju 























Caesar,” ` a 
RI US the 

kespeare’s soaring. 
Ronnel For sheer 
greatness Shakespeare's 
works are unsurpassed, 
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loveliest of 





































D FOR 2 FREE BOOKS 


Bove} 


only $1.39. plus few 


aks. 
H-under 21, 
„age please,..... 
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one 
leather, si 
extra. mont af 
en this same binding, 
classic you choose, 


